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psychology, on tho snbject of  Lolnz,” : 

Tow the ontology goes to wo1k in exposing the confindictions inv olved 
in these opinions, . . 7 

Expostta and refutation of these contradtctions, . . ‘ ‘. 

‘The ninth contradiction which the ontology corvocts, 2 

The tenth contradiction which tho outology correcta, + . . 

‘The eleventh contradiction which tte ontulogy wnieels, . i 

By the correction of these opaleadietonsy the system hns redeemed ita 
pledge, ; 2 ‘ 4 

‘Tuo utllity of phillosophtcat study, . i : : A 


As 8 discipline of neceasnry and demonstrated tuih, . A , 
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INTRODUCTION. oy, Stig te 


§ 1. Trrovenour the following work the word 
Philosophy,” when used by itself, is to bo taken a3 tho wort 


philoso 
syueniyniow with speculative sevence, or “ motaphy- pity ns hore 


ies,” as they are usually termed, , What philosophy pasa 
or metaphysic 2s, will unfold itself, it is to be hoped, 
in the sequel. At tho outset, it is morely necossary 
to stato that, as employed in those pages, the tom 
does not includo either natural philosophy or ma- 
thematical science, but excludes them expressly 


from its signification, 


§ 2. A system of philosophy is bound by two main 
requisitions, ——-it ought to be true, and it ought Lo bo thatwo man 
reasoned, If a system of philosophy is not trne, it aio 
will scarcely be convincing; and if it is not rea~ 
soned, a man will be as little satisfied with it as a 

A 


no 
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hungry person would be by having his meat served 
up to him raw. Philosophy, therefore, in its ideal 
perfection, is a body of reasoned truth. 


§ 3. OF these obligations, the latter is the more 

Wier of stringent: it is more proper that philosophy should 
porestin be veasoned, than that it should be true; beeanse 
while truth may perhaps be unattainable by man, 

to reason is certainly his province, and within his 

power, Jn a case where two objects havo to be 
overtaken, it is more incumbent on us to compass 

the one to which our faculties are certainly cdinpe~ 

tent, than the other, to which they are perhaps 


inadequate. 


§ 4. This consideration determines the value of a 
‘thoralwe of system of philosophy, A system is of the highest 


4ystems de 2 was 
tamived by value only when it embraces hoth these requisitions 
a roference * 


hie =~—that is, whon it is both true and reasoned. But a 
aystom which is reasoned without being truce, is 
always of higher value than a system which is true 
without being reasoned. 


§ 5. The latter kind of system is of no value; be- 


Aurmren- CATS philosophy is “the attainment of trath by the i 
soned system 

quel system Scere he 

ofno vaio, away of reason.” That is its definition. A system, 


went therefore, which reaches the truth, but noé by tho 


tiorrly Way of reason, is not philosophy at all; and has, 
therefore, né scientific worth. The best that could 
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be said of it would he, that it was belter than a sys- 
tem which was neither true nor reasoned. 


§ 6. Again,—an unreasoned philosophy, even 
though true, carrics no guarantee ofits truth. Tt may Tranny 
be true, but it cannot be certain; because all cer- Ht emnot ho 
tainty depends on rigorous evidence—on strict de- 
monstrative proof. Therefore no certainty ean attach 


to the conclusions of an unreasoned philosophy. 


§ 7. Further,—the truths of science, in so far as 
science is a means of intollectual culture, ave of no necanso of 
: : - fo Wse 03 A 
importance in themselves, or considered apart from mental di; 


cach other. It is only the study and apprehension are 
of their vital and organic connection which is valu- 
able in an cducational point of view. But an 
unreasoned body of philosophy, however tue and 
formal it may be, has no living and essential inter- 
dependency of parts on parts; and is, therefore, 
useless as a discipline of the mind, and valueless 


for purposes of tuition. 


§ 8 On the other hand, a system which is vea- 


soned, but not true, has always some valuc. Its renoued 
syatom, 


creates reason by exorcising it, It is omploying thoush vot 
, 


y " r u . I ome vahic 
the proper means to reach truth, although it may sme vate 


fail to reach it. Liven though its parts may not “te 
be true, yet if cach of them be a stop leading to the 
final catastrophe—a link in an unbroken chain on 


sles 
more elosoly 
with detini- 
tion of phi- 
fosophy than 
thd other. 


But n syatem 
abould bo 
both trua 
aud tens 
soued, 
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which the ultimate disclosure hinges—-and if each 
of the parts be introduced merely because it is such 
a step or link,—in that‘ease it is conceived that the 
system is not without its usc, as affording an invi- 
gorating employment to the reasoning powors, and 
that gencral satisfaction to the mind which the 
successful extrication of a plot, whether in science 
or in romance, uever fails to communicate, 


§ 9. Such a system, although it falls short of the 
definition of philosophy just given, comes nearer 
to it than the other; because to reach truth, but 
not by the way of reason, is to violate the definition 
in its very essence; whereas to miss truth, but by 
the way of reason, is to comply with the funda- 
mental circumstance which it prescribes. If thero 
aro other ways of reaching truth than tho road 
of reason, a system which onters on any of those 
other paths, whatever else it may bo, it,is not a 
system of philosophy in the proper senso of the 
word. 


§ 10. But, as has beon said, a system of philosophy 
ought to be both truc in all its positions, and also 
thoroughly reasoned out in a sorvies of strict demon- 
strations, which, while cach is complete and impreg- 
nablo in itself, shall present, in thei combination, 
only one large demonstration from the beginning 
to the end of the work. 
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§ 11. Without offering any opinion as to how far 
the systems of philosophers may be truc, we may Sato of 
affirm with certainty of the whole of them, that aro unran- 
they are not reasoned—meaning by “ reasoned,” 
an unbroken chain of clear demonstration carried 
through from their first word to their last. To what- 
ever extent preceding inquirers may have fulfilled 
one of the requirements of philosophy, they have 
neglected the more essential and obligatory of the 
two. And the consequence makes itself heard in a 
murmur, over the whole world, of deep dissatisfaction, 
to which the words of the following paragraph may 
give a faithful, though perhaps feeble, expression, 


§ 12. It is a matter of general complaint that, 
although we hayo plenty of disputations and disser- tno present 
tations on philosophy, we have no philosophy itself. Tsp 
This is perfectly true. People write about it, and 
about it; hut no one has grasped with an unflinching 
hand the very thing itself. Tho whole philosophical 
literature of the world is more like an unwieldy com- 
mentary on some text which has perished, or rather 
has never existed, than like what a philosophy itsolf 
should be, Our philosophical treatises are no more , 
philosophy than Kustathius is TLomer, oF than Malone 
is Shakespeare. They are mere partial and desultory 
annotations on some text, on which, unfortunately, 
no man can lay his hands, because it nowhore 
oxists. Hence the embroilment of speculation; 

; ad 


tnrat, Tow 
Ja this stato 
to bo er 
plained ? 
Secondhy, 
Ifow a eme- 
dae 
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henco the dissatisfaction, even the despair, of overy 
inquiting mind which turns its attention to meta- 
physics, Thore is not now in existence even the 
shadow of a tribunal to which any point in litiga- 
tion can be referred. There is not now in exis- 
tence a single book which lays down with precision 
and impartiality the Institutes of all metaphysical 
opinion, and shows the seeds of all speculative 
controversies. fence philosophy is not only a war, 
but it is a war in which none of the combatants 
understands the grounds either of his own opinion 
or of that of his adversary; or sces the roots of the 
sido of the question which he is cither attacking or 
defending. The springs by which these disputatious 
puppets are worked, lie deep out of their own sight. 
Every doctrino which is either embraced or re- 
jected, is embraced or rejected blindly, and without 
any insight into its merits; and every blow which 
is struck, whether for truth or error, is struck 
ignorantly, and at hap-hazard. 


§ 13. This description is no exaggeration ; it falla 
short of the truth, It will readily be believed, not 
perhaps by philosophers themselves, but by all who, 
without being philosophers, have endeavoured to 
obtain some acquaintance with the views of those 
coy custodicrs of the truth But the fact being 
certain that the condition of philosophy is such as 
has been described, or worse, the question is, firsé, 
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Tlow is this state of matters to be accounted for ? 
and, secondly, How is it to he remedied ? 


§ 14. First, Ié is to be accounted for generally 
by that noglect of the chiof requisition of philo- That ts 
: plained 
sophy which has been already pointed ont—by the CELE SI by 


circumstance, namely, that philosophy is not rea- bet bens 
soned. What is meant by “ reasoned ” can scarcely 
be well explained except by the thing itself being 
done. ‘The body of this work, therefore, is re- 
ferred to for a practical and detailed explanation of 
the torm. Any general observations would pro- 
bably teach the reader nothing but what he already 
knows, and would only retard, without cnlightening 
his progress, Strict reasoning, liko everything 
else, is best explained, not by being explained, but 
by being done. The unsatisfactory state, then, of 
philosophy is to be accounted for generally by the 
circumstance that philosophy is not reasoned. 


§ 15. So long as philosophy is not strictly reasoned 
out from the very beginning, no cessation of con- Na goods 
troversy can be expected; and not only can no 20 JOU a 
armistice be expected—nothing but misunderstand- ott 
ings can prevail, All the captains are sailing on 
diferent tacks, under different orders, and undor 
different winds; and cach is railing at the others, 
because they will not keep the same course with 


himself. More than that,—thero is not a single con- 
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troversy in philosophy in which the antagonists are 
playing at the same game. T'he one man is play~ 
ing at chess, his adversary is playing against him at 
billiards; and whenevor a victory is achieved, or a 
defeat sustained, it is always such a victory as 2 
billiard-player might be supposed to gain over a 
chess-player, or such a defeat as a billiard-player 
might be supposed to sustain at the hands of a 
chess-player. Theso incongruous contests are en- 
tirely attributable to the circumstance that philo- 
sophy has not been reasoned out from the bottom, 
and that the disputants have no common question 
before them on which they have joined issue. 


§ 16. As time has advanced, it has constantly sped 

Themasks Worse with philosophy, instead of speeding better. 
of philoso i? . 

ply This could not be otherwise: to carry forward a 

pure science, the first principles of which are not 

thoroughly ascertained, and to carry it forward by 

: other means than that of strict demonstration, is 

only to add layer after layer to the winding-clothes 

which already cover up the truth; it is only to add 

another coating to the infinite litterings of the 

Augean stable, whose pavement no son of Adam 

can get down to, Every question in philosophy is 

the mask of another question; and all these mask- 

ing and masked questions require to be removed 

and laid aside, until the ultimate but truly first ques- 

tion has been reached. Then, but not till then, is it 
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possible to decipher and resolve the outside mask, 
and all those below it, which come before us in the 
first instance. Instcad, however, of removing these 
successive masks, each succeeding inquirer under~ 
takes to unriddle the outcrimest one off-hand ; and 
the consequence is, that, so far from resolving it, he 
puts over it a new coating of paint, and thus leaves 
the original masks covered over with an additional 
stratum of concealing visors, by which the first difi- 
culty of attaining to the truth is very considerably 
augmented, So that now no question comes befoe 
the world which does not present many disguises, 
both natural and artificial, worn ono above another; 
and these false-faces are continually increasing. 
Does matter exist or not? People actually think 
that that is, or ever was, a question in philosophy. 
It is only the outor-case masking a multiplicity of 
masks, which would all require to bo removed before 
even a glimpse of tho truc question can bo ob- 
tained, Another phantom is a mask, or rather a 
whole toyshop of masks, which philosophas havo 
heen pleased to cad? the “ Absolute ;” but what they 
exactly mean by this name—what it is that is wider 
these trappings,—neither thoso who run down the 
incognito; nor thoso who speak it fair, have ever : 
condescended to inform us. Indeed, it may he 
affirmed with cortainty that no man, for at least two 
thousand years, has seen the irue flesh-and-blood 
countenance of a single philosophical problem, 


ta uneatis- 
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§ 17. But how is that to be accounted for? It is to 
be accounted for by the circumstance, that men have 
supposed that in philosophy they could advance by 
going forwards; whereas tho truth is, that they can 
advance only by going, in a manner, backwards. 
We have tried to got to the end, without having first 
got to the beginning, The true state of the case is 
this: The world of speculation, like the physical 
globe, is rounded to a sphere, but a sphore of more 
gigantic compass and inoxe difficult cireamnaviga~ 
tion than any which the whole natural universe can 
show. The primitive articles of all thought, the 
seminal principles of all reason, the necessary cou~ 
stituents of all knowledge, the keys of all truth, lie, 
at first, buried under our very feet; but, as yot, we 
are not privileged to find them. We must first 
circumnavigate the globe; tho whole world of spe- 
culation must be traversed by our weary fect. 
Hence every step forward carries us only farther 
aud farther from the mark. Ere long the elements 
of truth—all that we are indistinctly looking for-— 
lie in the far-distant rear, while we vaiuly think 
that we behold them glimmering on the horizon in 
our front. Wo have left them behind us, though 
we know it not-—like decaying camp-fires, like de~ 
serted houschold gods. We still keep moving on- 
wards in a direction which is, at once, wrong and 
right-—-wrong, because every step leads us farther 
and farther from the truth ; right, because it is ow 


e * 
© 
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doom. Every new halt increases our confusion, our 
consternation, and our dismay. Our hearts may sink 
within us when we cross the line on the shoreless 
sea of speculation. At the antipodes tho clouds of 
doubt may settle dark upon our path, and the tem- 
pests of despair may cause our fortitude to quail; 
but, vestigia nulla retrorsum, thero is no drawing 
back for us now. We are embarked on an irrevoc- 
able mission ; let us press forward thon—let us carry 
through. ‘The intellectual, like the physical world, 
is a round ; and ut tho moment when the wanderer 
imagines himself farthost from the house of [Tumaif- 
ity, he will find himself at home. Ife has revolved 
to the spot of his nativity. Lo is again surrounded 
by the old familiar things. But familiarity has been 
converted into insight; tho toils of speculation have 
made him strong; and the results of speculation 
have made him wise. Ile is now privileged to dig 
up the keys of truth, and to seo, and to show to 
others, tho very seeds of reason, Ile now beholds 
the great universe of God in tho light of a second 
Ulumination, which is far puror and far less troubled 
than the first. Philosophy and common sonso aro 
reconciled, 


z 
§ 18. The unroasoned and gonerally unsatisfactory 
state of philosophy is to be explained by the cireum- 
stance, that no inquiror has evar yet got to the 
beginning; and this, again, is to be accounted for 


. 
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by a fact for which no man is answerable, but which 
is inherent in the very constitution of things—the 
circumstance, namely, that things which are first in 
the order of nature are lust in the oder of know- 
ledge. This consideration, while it frees all human 
beings from any degree of blame, serves to explain 
why the rudiments of philosophy should still bo to 
seek, and why speculation should have exhibited 
so many elaborate, although unreasoned and un- 
grounded, productions, while its very alphabet was 
in arear, This view may be the better of some 
illustration. 


§ 19. First principles of every kind have their in- 
fluence, and indeed operate largely and powerfully, 


Jongngo and Jong before they come to the surface of human 


grammar 


thought and are articulately expoundede’ This is 
more particularly exemplified in the case of lan- 
guage. The principles of grammar We at’ the root 
of all languages, and preside over their formation. 
But ‘theso principles do their work in the dark. No 
man’s intellect traces their secret operation, while 
the language is being moulded by their control. Yet 
the mind of every man, who uses the language with 
propriety and effect, is imbued with'these principles, 
althongh he has no knowledge of their existence. 
Their practice and their influence are felt long be- 
fore their presence and their existenco are perceived. 
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The operative agencies of language are hidden; its 
growth is imperceptible, 
“ Creseit occulto, velut mboi, evo,” 

Like a tree, unobserved through the solitudes of a 
thousand years, up grows the mighty stom, and the 
mighty branches of a magnificent speech. No man 
saw tho sced planicd—no eyo noticed the infant 
sprouts—no mortal hand watered the nursling of the 
grove—no register was kept of the gradual widen- 
ing of its girth, or of the growing circumference of 
its shade—till, the deciduous dialects of surrounding 
barbarians dying out, the unexpected bole stands 
forth in all its magnitude, carrying aloft in its foliago 
the poetry, the history, and the philosophy of 
heroic people, and dropping for ever over the whole 
civilised world the fruits of Grecian literature and 
aut. 


§ 20. It is always very late in the day before the 
seminal principles of speech aro detected and ex- tustation 
2 continued 
plained. Indced, the language which owed to them 
both birth and growth may have ceased to bo a 
living tongue before these, the regulating elements 
of its formation, come to light, and are embodied in 
written grammars. ‘That most clementary species of 
instruction which wo familiarly term tho A, B, C, 
had no express or articulate existence in the minds, 
or on the lips, of mon, until ihousands of yoars aftor 
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the invention and employment of language; yet 
these, the vital constituents of all speech, were there 
fiom the beginning. 


§ 21. Logic is another instance. Men reasoned, 
AMatration generation after genoration, long before they knew 
"a single dialectical rule, or had any notion of the 
construction of the syllogism. The principles of 
logic were operative in every ratiocination, yet the 
reasoner was incognisant of their influence until 
Aristotle anatomised tho process, and gave out the 
law of thought in its more obvious and ordmary 
wokings. Whether Aristotle’s rudiments of logic 
have not an antecedent rudiments—which time may 
yet bring to light—is a somowhat unsettled pro- 
blem in speculation, 


§ 22, The same analogy may be observed, to a 
Blstratien large extent, in the formation of our civil laws. 
Tho laws which hold society together, operate with 
the force of instincts, and after the manner of vague 
traditions, long before they ave digested into writ- 
ten tables. The written code does not creato, the 
law; it merely gives a distinct promulgation, and 
a higher degree of authority, to cortain floating 
principles which had operated on people’s practice 
antecedently. Laws, in short, exist, and bind 
society, long before they exist as established, or 
even as known laws. They have an occult and 
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implied influence, bofore they obtain a manifest and 
systematic form. They come early in the order of 
nature, but late in the ordor of knowledge; early 

in the order of action, but late in the order of — . 
thinking; carly in the order of practice, but late 

in the order of theory. 


§ 23. So in regard to philosophy. — Its principles, 
like all other principles—like the elements of every appieation 
science and of every art—though first in the order ne 'R., 
of nature, ave last in the order of intelligence; only tie 
there is this difference between philosophy and all ‘es 
other creations, that its principles, being the earliest : 
birth of time, are therefore among the very last that 
shall be completely extricated from the masses in 
which they lie imbedded. They force man's gone- 
ral powers forward into the light; for themselves, 
they sink back, and keep aloof from observation. 
The invariable rule scems to be, that what is ear- 
licst in the progress of cxistence is Intost in the 
progress of discovery—a consideration which might 
lead us to suppose that all scionce ean advance only 
by going, in a mannor, backwards, or rathor by 
coming vound ; that the infinite futuro can alone 
comprehend or interpret the seercts of the infinite 
past; and that the apotheosis and final triumph of 
human reason will be, when, after having traversed 
the whole cycle of thought, she returns—onriched 
only with a deeper insight and a clearer conscious- 
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ness—to be merged in the glorious innocence of her 
primitive and inspired meunabula, 


§ 24. These considerations may serve to explain, 
to some extent at least, how it happens that the 
venerable science of metaphysics should, even thus 
late in the day, be without any articulate oxposition 
of its most elementary principles. The very circum- 
stance that these principles are elementaty,’ both 
necessitates and explains the lateness of tlleir ap- 
pearance. But although no such institutional work 
exists, we are not to suppose that these prikciples 
have been powerless, inert, or non-existent ; on the 
contrary, they have been living seeds which have 
germinated in luxuriant produce in the minds of all 
great thinkers, from Pythagoras downwards. ‘But 
it is certain that these elements, though never dor- 
mant, have worked for the most part in sceresy and 
in silence. They nestle away out of sight with won- 
derful pertinacity; hence nobody knows what they 
are, and nobody can be told what they are, except 
by their being shown to him, not in a book about 
philosophy, but in a reasoned work which is itself 
philosophy. All preliminary oxplanations of philo- 
sophy and its principles must be more or less insufli- 
cient. Farther on, however, in this introduction, 
the more important initial points of philosophy shall 
be discussed and adjusted. Mcanwhile it nay be 
said, in a very few words, that by the principles, 
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the elements, the rudiments of our scicnec, are 
meant in particular, its one and solo starting-point, 
its ond or object, its Bustness in this world, what it 
has to do, why it has to do it, and how it docs it 
These matters, though carly in the order of nature, 
have been late in the order of science. They are 
the preliminary steps of metaphysic, yet the world 
has been yery slow in finding thom out. They are 
the antefluvian germs, tho pro-formations of philo- 
sophy, ypt they have never been distinctly brought 
to light# There cannot be a doubt that the mind of 
as imbued with a profound sense of the 
object or business of speculative science, that he 
ad a dim intuition of the necessary principles of 








A wavaed before his view; they refused to form 

\, themselves into shape. They rather overshadowed 
him from behind, with the awe of a brooding and 
mysterious presence, than rose up in front of him, 
like a beautiful countenance, whose lineaments wero 
decipherable and clear. 


§ 25. Ifenco philosophy is nowhere a hody of intcl- 


lectual light, a scheme of demonstrated truth, from Hongo pt 
josaphy ts 


the beginning to the end. [Tt could not bo such, noviuion 
eliotn 
unlesa philosophy had possessed a distinct pereep- ee 


tion of what she lind to do, and a steady compre- 
hension of the means of doing it. But philosophy 


conld not possess this insight so long as sho lived 
‘ B + 
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passive and unconscious under the presidency of her 
own principles, instead of getting the upper hand of 
them, and thus obtaining an intelligent survey of 
their whole scope and operation. Tt was not enengh 
that the clementary truths, the instigating motives 
of speculative inquiry, should have secretly influenced 
the formation of philosophy. It was necessary that 
the secret influence of these truths and motives 
should be no longer secret but manifest, before phi- 
losophy could go forth fully instructed in tho causes 
of her own being—fully cognisant of the purpose 
for which she had come into the world, and com- 
pletely armed with the weapons of universal intel- 
lectual conquest. But this consummation was not 
possible, until a comparatively late poriod in the 
career of speculation; for that which is first in 
time is last in science, Ifence philosophy has con~ 
tinued to be a body of opinions not reasoned out 
from the beginning—of opinions which, even when 
they seem most obvious and most true, are not 
entitled to the name of intelligible; because, in 
strict scionce, nothing, properly speaking, is intelli- 
gible, unless it rests on grounds of rigorous demon- 
stration or necessary reason. « 

§ 26. It is further to be observed, in explanation ot 
the deficiencies of philosophy, as shown in its un- 
reasoned character, that from an early period there 
has been a powerful tendency at work, counteract- 
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ing the proper efforts of speculative thought. This 

tendency displays itself in the determination, strongly te repidia- 
». tion of neces 

manifested in certain quarters of late years, but cer- say nuts, 


tainly far from being triumphant, to limit the strdetly ttn ang 
necessary truths of reason to the smallest possible 
amount—to confine them to the pure mathomatics, 
if not to oxplode them oven here. This is an inte- 
vesting question ; but, like all others, it can be effec- 
tually settled, not by general observations, but only 
by the production of the subjects in dispute—that is, 
the necessary truths themsclyvcs. These will appear 
in their proper places. Meanwhile all enlarged 
argument in their defenco, and all detailed explan- 
ation of their character, must be avoided, as our 
purpogo at presont merely is, to point out the 
retarding causes of speculation, of which the dis- 
counteniince thrown on the necessary truths of rea- 
son has been undoubtedly one, and one of the most 


influcntial. 


§ 27, A fow observations, however, may here be 
offered, in elucidation of what is meant by necessary what neces. 
truth. A necessary truth or law of reason is a truth” ca 
or law the opposite of which is inconceivable, con- 
tradictory, nonsensical, impossible; moro shortly, it 
isa truth, in the fixing of which nature lad only 
one alternative, be it positive or negative, Na- 
ture might have fixed that tho sun should go 
rqund the carth, instead of the earth round the sun;, 
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at least we sce nothing in that supposition which is 
contradictory and absurd. Tither alternative was 
equally possible, But nature could not have fixed 
that two straight lines should, in any circumstances, 
enclose a space; for this involves a contradiction. 


§ 28. Tho logical “ law of identity or contradic- 
tion,” as it is called, is the gencral expression and 
criterion of all necessary truth. This law may be 
best exhibited by carrying it a point higher than is 
usually done. The law is, that a thing must be 
what it is 4 7s A. Suppose that the denier of 
all necessary truth, and consequently of this propo- 
sition, were to say—'' No; a thing neod not be what 
it is;” the rejoinder is—- Then your proposition, 
that a thing need not be what it is, need not be 
what zis. Tt may be a statement to directly the 
opposite effect. Which of the statements, then, is 
it? Is it a proposition which affirms that a thing 
need not be what it is, or a proposition declaratory 
of the very contrary?” “Tt is a proposition to the 
former cflect,” says he. “ But how can I know 
that? If a thing need not be what it is, why need 
your proposition (which, of course, is something) be 
what it is? Why may it not be a declaration that 
a thing is and must be what it is? Give me some 
guavantee that it is not the latter proposition, or I 
cannot possibly take it up. I cannot know whht it 
means, for it may have two meanings.” ‘The man 
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is speechless, Ie cannot give me any guarantee. 
Te must take for granted that his proposition, when 
he proposes it, is and must be what ¢é is, his is 
all we want, The law of contradiction thus vindi- 
cates itself, It cannot bo denied without being 
assented to, for the person who donics it must 
assume that he is denying it; in other words, ho 
must assume that he is saying what he is saying, 
and he must admit that the contrary suppositioa—to 
wit, that he is saying what he is not saying—involves 
a contradiction. Thus the law is established. It 
proves the existence of, at any rate, one necessary 
truth or law of reason; and if there can bo one, 
why can there not be many? Indeed, tho law of 
contradiction is not so much one special necessary 
truth, as the generalisation or general form, and 
exponent of all ideas (and their name is legion) 
whose opposites involve a mental contradiction. 
The reader need scarecly bo informed that the law 
of contradiction has no worth or morit of its own, 
Looked at in itself, it is trivial beyond. triviality. 
It is merely convenient, as an abbroviated expres- 
sion for the criterion of all necessary truth, the test 
being—do their opposites involvo a mental contra- 
diction? Are these opposites at variance with tho 
law which declares that A is A? If they ave—if 
their opposites involve this contradietion—thon the 
truths in question are necessary; if they do not 
involve it, they are contingent. 
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§ 29. A short but important observation may here 
Phatteron be made, that ready acceptance, instantaneous ac- 
‘eoptauce. quiescence, is not the criterion of necessary truth, 
although it is very generally regarded as such. Our 
whole natural thinking, as shall be distinetly proved 
in the body of this work, consists of a serics of judg- 
ments, cach of which involves a mental contradiction, 
—in other words, controverts a necessary truth or 
law of reason. But certainly it is not to be expected 
either that these judgments should be seen to pre- 
sent contradictions the moment they are uttered, or 
that the ideas of reason by which they are sup- 
planted should be instantaneously acquiesced in as 
necessary, All ¢mportant necessary truths require a 
much longer tine, and a much more sedulous con- 
templation, to obtain tho assent of human intelli- 
gence than do the contingent ones, 


§ 30. From this oxplanation we return to the sub- 
Retun, Phi- ject more immediately in hand, the retarding causes 


Tosophy deals ; : 
with ueees- of philosophy. ‘The unfounded assumption that tho 


thse class of necessary truths, or Jaws of reason, is either 
saints null or of very limited extent,—and the effrontery 
with which their invostigation has been proscribed 
as an illegitimate pursuit,—have contributed moro 
directly than any other cause to arrest the improve- 
ment of speculation, and to render it a vague and 
unreasoned science: for philosophy executes her 
proper functions only when dealing with necossary 
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truth. "This cause, however, is merely an exemplifi- 
cation of the more comprehensive cause already 
pointed ont; for the necessary truths of reason,— 
being the most primitive elements of philosophy, 
and the first in the order of things,—are fixed by 
that very circumstance, as the most obstinate in con- 
cealing themselves from view, and as among’ the 
latest that shall be brought to light. ‘They have had 
to contend, however, with an additional impediment 
which it was proper to notice,—a determined resolu- 
tion to keep them down. But ultimately they will 
blaze out as lucent as the stars; and, like the 
stars, it will porhaps be found that they are-num- 
berless. 


§ 31. This bricf explanation of the backward and 
i}-conditioned and unmanageable stato of philosophy row m the 
generally, may be concluded by the remark that, trate hi 
both in Germany and in our own country, the neces- many andin 
sary truths of reason, even when, in a certain senso, °°" 
and to a certain extent, admitted, have fared as badly 
as they possibly could. The criterion of contradic- 
tion has been made to apply only to some of them, 
whilo another class which could not bear this test 
were also set down as necessary truths. As if thoy 
ought not to have been placed under tho contingent 
category! The criterion of contradiction must he 
brought rigorously to bear on every necessary truth, 
otherwise it is uuworthy of the name. This misap- 


/ 
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, plication, or lax employment of the criterion, was 
Kant’s doing; and frightful confusion has been the 
result, In our own country Kant’s example has 
been followed, and to some extent preceded. The 
necessary truths of reason, when touched upon by 
our philosophers, have been so uncritically sifted ; 
they have been so mixed up and confounded with 
the truths of mere contingency,—the two classes 
being, to a large extent, absolutely placcd on a par 
in point of authority, whereby the distinction be- 
tween them is rendered void and of no effect,—that 
the prospects of our philosophy, and the interests of 
speculative thought, would have been fully more 
promising had the necessary truths not been meddled 
with at all. 


§ 82. Secondly, Tow is the presont unsatisfactony 
Second condition of philosophy to be remedied. Tho short 
low Js the 


othe ie ; : , us 
unsatifae- answer is, that it can be remedied only by a diligent 


piilosophy t¢ attempt to digest a body of philosophical institutes 
Shortan~ which shall be both true and reasoned, in the strictost 
and most thorough-going senso of the word reasoned. 
No indulgence on the score of well-meant intentions ; 
no excuse on the ground of the incompetency of 
human reason (for this incompetency is always mero 
laziness aping the virtue of humility) ; no allowance 
on tho plea of the difficulty of tho undertaking, should 
be cither asked or given. The thing must cither bo 


done thoroughly or not at all. Such a work must 
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be no mere contribution to philosophical literature. 
It must be no mere bringing togethor of materials 
for some other hand to arrange. [Low fond most of 
the contributors to scienco are of taking this view 
of their own labours! Modest people! As if any 
one would thank a mason who should say to him— 
“ There, sir, are the stones; yon can now build your 
house for yourself!” Lt must embraco every essen- 
tial pat of philosophy, thoroughly digested, and 
strictly reasoned out a3 a harmonious and consistent 
whole, It must show the exact point where every 
opinion and overy controversy in philosophy takes 
off from the 1ap-root or main trunk of the great tree 
of speculation, The disputants themsclyes never 
know whore this point is, And thus, in its explan- 
atory matter, it ought to be a complete Listory, as 
woll as a complete Body, of speculative science. At 
tho very least, this much must be affirmed, that the 
defective condition of philosophy can bo remedied, 
and a better state of matters brought about, only by 
a work which shall comply rigorously with both the 
requisitions laid down in § 2. 


§ 33. Truth will gonerally take eave of itself, if a 
man looks vigilantly and consciontiously after tho 4 remeatnt 
interests of tho scientific reason. Although the mere ings i 
semblance of iruth—that is, tho plausibilitios of ordi- pestle. 
nary thinking, are dltogether repugnant to reason, 


there is » natural affinity between truo truth and 
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reason which can never fail to bring them into con- 
tact when the inquirer knows exactly what he is 
aiming at, and is determined to reach it. Real 
truth, therefore, is attainable, on account of its affi-” 
nity to right reason; and if a man has reason, he 
surely can use it rightly. Therefore uo plea is avail- 
able against philosophy on®tho ground that it is an 
absolute impracticability, or that it is impossible to 
bring reason into harmony and coincidence with 
truth, 


§ 34. But the vight use of reason? That is the 
Binge ennon point... It is here where the difficulty lies, as most 
te of rensou neople will think. Many weary rules, for which no 
man was ever one whit the wiser, have been written 
on this threadbare theme. The following” single 
canon is quite sufficient for all the purposes of a rea- 
soned philosophy. Zhe canon of all philosophy: 
“ Afirm nothing except what is enforced by reason 
as a necessary truth—that is, as a truth the sup- 
posed reversal of which would involve a contradic- 
tion; and deny nothing, unless its affirmation in- 
volves a contradiction — that is, contradicts somo 
necessary truth or law of reason.” Let this rule be 
strictly adhered to, and all will go on well in philo- 
sophy, Its importance, of course, consists, not in its 
being stated, but in its being practised. 


§ 35. With regard to tho particular scheme, or In- 
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stitute of metaphysics, now submitted to the public, 

and in which these general views are endeavoured This aystenn 

to be carried into effect, this, at the outset, may be elufms Lott 

premised, that, whilo it cannot disclaim its preten- (sry 

sions to be both truc and reasoned, without arrogat- tnsnation 
‘ . than truth, 

ing to itself a modesty for which it would get no 

credit,—still it desires to rest its claims to considera 

tion rather on the circumstance that it is a system 

of demonstration, than on the circumstance that it 

is a system of truth. If it is truer than other sys- 

tems, it is so only because it is demonstratively 

truer; and if they are falser than it, this is only 

because they are demonstratively falser. If the ele- . 

meut of demonstration were subtracted, there cannot 

be a doubt that many systems would appear to bo 


much truer than this one. 


§ 86. The gonoral character of this system is, that 
it is a body of necessary truth. It starts from A Teton body 
A an . aan . 7 of necessary 
single proposition which, it is conccived, is an esson- trath, Le 


protousious 
tial axiom of all reason, and one which cannot be ted. 
denicd without ruming against a contradiction, 
The axiom may not be self-evident in an instant; 
but that, as has been remarked, is no criterion, A 
moderate degree of reflection, coupled with the ob- 
servations by which the proposition is enforced, may 
satisfy any one that its nature is such as has been 
-atated. + From this single proposition the whole 
system is deduced in a series of demonstrations, cach 
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of which professes to be as strict as any demonstra- 
tion in Euelid, while the whole of them taken toge- 
ther constitute one great demonstration. Tf this 
rigorous necessity is not their character to the very 
letter, —if there is a single weak point in the sys- 
tem,—if there be any one premiss or any ono con- 
clusion which is not as certain as that two and two 
mako four, the whole scheme falls to pieces, and 
must be given up, root and branch. Everything is 
perilled on the pretension that tho scheme is rigidly 
demonstrated throughout; for a philosophy is not 
cntitled to exist, unless it can make good this claim. 


§ 37. A trivial objection, which must here be no- 

An oljeation ticed, may be taken to the system on the ground 
snelnnd that it has borrowed from mathematics a method 
which is not applicable to philosophy. The applica- 

bility to philosophy of the method of strict demon- 
stration, is a question which can be settled only by 

the result. If the application is found upon trial to 

be successful, nothing more need be said; if unsue- 

cessful, no argument recommending its propriety can 

be of any avail, and no argument discountenancing” 

its adoption can be of any use. The case is one 

which must decide itself; and the point is a point 

which calls for no argument in the abstract. As for 

the charge that philosophy has borrowed the method 

of mathematics, it would be much truer to say that 
mathematics, being a much sinrpler scienco, and 
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therefore susceptible of a much carlicr maturity, 
have stolen, by anticipation, the proper method of 
philosophy. It is rather too much that one narrow 
section of human thought should be allowed to mo- 
nopolise the whole, and only, method of universal 


truth, 


§ 38. Tho student will find that the system hero 
submitted to his attention is of a very polemical char ‘re potent. 
acter--moro so, he may imagine, than is consistent ofthis 
with the nature of a scheme which looks only to 
truth, and to its own exhibition of it, troubling itself 
with no other considerations, ‘This point shall now . 
obtain a full clucidation; for the discussion enables 


us to explain eauctly the object or business of philo- 
sophy. 


§ 89. This system is in the highest degres polomi- 
cal; and why? Because philosophy exists only to why pnio. 


sophy must 


correct the inadvertencies of man’s ordinary think- be polomeal 
he exists: 


ing. Sho has no other mission to fulfil; no other only to cor 
rect the in. 


object to overtake; uo other business to do, If man jeovdineng: 


naturally thinks aright, he need not bo taught to" 
think aright, If ho is already, and without an effort, 
in possession of the truth, he does not require to be 
put in possession of it, The oceupation of philo- 
sophy is gone: her office is superfluous: there is 
nothing for her to put hand to., Therefore philo- 
sqphy assumes, and must assume, that man docs not 
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naturally think aright, but must be taught to do 80; 
that truth does not come to him spontancously, but 
must be brought to him by his own exertions. But 
if man does not naturally think aright, he must 
think, we shall not say wrongly—(for that implies 
malice prepense)—but inadvertently; and if truth 
he not his inheritance by nature,—if he has to work 
for it, as he must for all his other bread,—then the 
native occupant of his mind, his birthright succes- 
sion, must be, we shall not say falschood-—-(for that, 
too, implies malice prepense)—but it must be error. 
The original dowry, then, of universal man is inad« 
vertency and error. ‘This assumption is the ground 
and only justification of the existence of philosophy. 


§ 40. If authority were of any avail in matters of 
ghismight pure speculation, abundant evidence, though not, 
mitly proved indeed, of the clearest or most unfaltering character 
nonyol pbl- (for what is clear or unfiltering in philosophy ?) 

might be adduced in confirmation of what is horo 
advanced as the proper and sole object of philosophy. 
But it will be time enough to call these witnesses 
into court when our statement is denied, or when it 
has been shown that philosophy has, or can havo, 
any other end in view than the rectification of the 
inadvertencies of man’s spontancous and ordinary 
thinking. 


t 


§ 41. This circumstancc—namely, that philosophy 
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exists only to put ‘Tight the oversights of common 
thinking—renders her polemical, not by choice, but mo onect 


(or business 


by necessity. She would gladly avoid all fault- todo} of pli 


e's self, She is cone ters 
finding; but she cannot help herself, She is con ae 
troversial as the vory tonure and vindication of her Yo 
existence; for how can sho correct the slips of com- 
mon opinion, the oversights of natural thinking, ex- 


cept by controverting them ? 


§ 42. To obviate the charge of disrespect which 
might otherwise be brought against the philosopher ‘ha change 


of dist capect 


for holding very cheap tho spontaneous judginents whieh mgt 
bo supposed 


” to nttach to 
of mankind, it may be proper to montion that it is Ae aster 


his own natural modes of thinking which he finds ou ncaa 
fault with, much more than it is theirs, Tle is dealing (i! Sitinea, 
directly only with himself, Ho is directly correcting 

only his own customary ovorsights. It is only indi- 

rectly, and on the presumption that other people are 
implicated in the same fransgressions,—faults, how- 

ever, which he takes home more especially to himself, 

because he has no direct knowledge of them excopt 

within his own bosom, — that ho challenges, and 
ventures Lo infor that,i is rectifying, their inadvertent 
thinking as well as his own. Let this be distinctly 
understood once for all. ‘Tho philosopher labours just 

as much as other people do under all the infirmities in- 

cident to popular opinion. Ile is not one whit more 

exompt from the failings which he points out, and en- 
dgavours to put right, than any of his neighbours are. 


‘Title system 
also atv cise 
to prycho- 
logy—and 
why, 
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His quarrel is not with them ; it is with himself—a 
subject which he is not only entitled, but which he 
is bound to reform and coerce as rigoropsly as 
he can. 


§ 43. But further, it will be observed that this sys- 
tem is antagonistic, not only to natural thinking, 
but, moreover, to many a point of psychological 
doctrine. This, too, is inevitable. Psychology, or 
“the science of the human mind,” instead of at- 
tempting to correct, does all in her power to ratify, 
the inadvertent deliverances of ordinary thought,— 
to prove them to be right. ILonce psychology must, 
of necessity, come in for a share of the castigation 
which is doled out and directed upon common and 
natural opinion. It would be well if this could be 
avoided; but it cannot. Philosophy must cither 
forego her existence, or carry on her operations 
corrective of ordinary thinking, and subversive of 
psychological science, It is, indeed, only by acci- 
dent that philosophy is inimical to psychology : it is 
because psychology is the abettor and accomplice of 
common opinion after the act; byt in reference to 
natural thinking, sho is essentially controversial. 
Philosophy, however, is bound to deal much more 
rigorously and sternly with the doctrines of psycho- 
logy than with the spontancous judgments of un- 
thinking man, because while these in themselves are 
mere oversights or inadvertencies, psychology con- 
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vorts them into downright falsities by stamping 
them with the countersign or dmprimatur of a spe~ 
cious, though spurious, science. In the occasional 
cases, moreover, in which psychology, instead of 
ratifying, endeavours to rectify the inadvortencies of 
popular thinking, it shall be shown, in the courso of 
this work, that, so far from being successful, sho , . 
only makes matters worse, by complicating the ori- 
ginal error with a now contradiction, and sometimes 
with several new ones, of her own creation. 

Theao remarks may he sufficient to explain, and 
also to justify, the polemical charactor of this work. 
It carries on a warfare by compulsion, not assuredly 
by choice. So soon as man zs born with trae and 
correct notions about himsolf and all othor things, 
philosophy will take her departure from the world, 

« for she will be no longer needed. 


§ 44, T'o prevent, thonyany mistake as to the object, 
or purpose, or business of philosophy, let it be again Wat pie 
sopliy bn to 


distinetly stated that the object of philosophy is the doy or 
correction of the inadvertencies of ordinary thinking ; 
and as these inadvertencies aro gonorally confirmed, 

and uever coriceted, by psychology, and are thus 
conyorted from oversights into something worse, it 

is further the businces of philosophy to refute psy- 


chology. ‘This is what philosophy has todo. - 


.§ 45. But this, though an essential, is only the 


Tia positive 
‘object still 
more dla 
tinatly stated 
Deflnition of 
metaphysics 
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negative part of the business of philosophy. In 
rectifying the inadvertencies of popular thought, 
and in subverting their abetment by psychology, 
"philosophy must, of course, substitute something in 
their place. Yos; and that something is rrutTH— 
80 that tho object, the business, the design, the pur 
pose of philosophy, fully stated, is this, which may be 
laid down as the Definction of metaphysics “ Meta- 
physic is the substitution of true ideas—that is, of 
necessary truths of reason—in the place of the over- 
sights of popular opinion and the errors of psycho- 
logical science.” ‘That scems a plain enough state- 
ment, and it may serve as an answer to a question 
by which many people have professed thomselves 
puzzled, — What are metaphysics? This defini- 
tion is only a more special and explicit re-state- 
ment of the definition of philosophy given in 
§ 5. It should bo remarked that at every stage 
of its progress, and ever as its course becomes 
clearer, tho definition of philosophy admits of being 
laid down in terms more and more definite, Its 
opening definition is always of necessity the least 
definite; and the definition now given is not the 
most definite that the subject admits of Indeed, it 
cannot be understood, except in a general way, 
until the true ideas—the necessary truths of reason, 
here veferred to—have been exhibited ; but that can 
be done only in the Institutes themsolves, The pro- 
sent definition, however, may serve to let people 
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know precisely whué philosophy or metaphysic pro- 
poses;—and it may also serve to clear people’s 
heads of the confusing notion that metaphysic is, in 
some way or other, vaguely convertible with what 
is called “ the science of the human mind,” and has 
got for its objectp—nobody knows what, —some 
hopeless inquiry about “ facultios,” and all that sort 
of rubbish. . This must all come down, when philo- 
sophy, who has hitherto been going about like an 
operative out of employment, seeking work and find- 
ing nono, is put in a fair way of obtaining a livoli- 
hood by having discovered her proper vocation, and 
got something definite to do. 


§ 46. The reason why philosophy takes in band the 
work specified in the definition above, seareely ro- why putoso 


phy under 


quires to be insisted on, or even pointed ont. No ae 


yveason need be given why truth should be made to 

take the placo of error in tho mind of ian, except 
the reason that the comer-in is truth, and the goer 
out is error. 


§ 47. What tho object of philosophy is having been 


explained, and why this is her object haying: beon stow yntiow 
pliy gars ta 
stated, ié now remains to be shown, how philosophy, | Work Ade 
herones to 


or, at least, how this philosophy, ‘go0s to work in Pa 


compassing her ond. Adhering rigorously to tho foun 


canon laid down in § 34, philosophy convicts tho 
natural opinions of man of being contradictory. 
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It would, indecd, be in the highest degreo pre- 
sumptuous in philosophy to challenge the ordinary 
opinions of mankind if they were not contradictory, 
because, in that case, they would probably, or at all 
avonts they might possibly, be correct, and philo- 
sophy, at the best, would be merely supplanting one 
set of probabilities by another set. Not only, there- 
fore, must philosophy, in consistency with her own 
canon, convict natural thinking of being contradic- 
tory, but her procedure would be arrogant and irra- 
tional in the extreme, unless sho were able to pro- 
nounce this sentence, doing so under the authority 
of the necessary Reason itself, Tach deliverance, 
then, of ordinary thinking contradicts some neces- 
sary law or truth of all reason. This is ‘shown, not 
by any round-about argument, but by directly con- 
fronting the natural opinions of man with the neces- 
sary truths or Jaws which they contradict. This 
consideration determines the following arrangement. 
The necessary truths or laws of all reason aro laid 
down in a series of distinct propositions; and facing 
each of these propositions is laid down, in a counter- 
proposition, the contradictory inadvertoncy of ordi- 
nary opinion, so that we can always play them off 
against each other, and know oxactly what we are 
dealing with, what we are contending for, and what 
we are contending against. It will always,be found 
that the psychological doctrine on any particular 
point coincides, either wholly or partially (genorally 
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wholly, or very nearly so), with the contradictory 
inadvertency of ordinary thought, and therefore the 
counter-propositions will be seon to represont faith- 
fully the erroneous teachings of psychology, as well 
as the inadvertent decisions of common opinion, 
Proposition and counter-proposition aro the two 
hinges of the system, 


§ 48, The propositions and thet demonstrations 
constitute the text or staple of the book. These are ruthorex- 


. Py Pur pinnatio: 
the “ Institutes of Metaphysic.” The first proposition aa to how 


philosophy 
only is laid down as axiomatic without any demon~ 88 (© vor. 
stration, Each proposition is followed by a series 
of observations and explanations, which are designed 
to clear up any obscurities and to remove any diffi- 
culties which may he felt to attach to the main pio- 
positions of the work, whether in thought or in 
expression, and to supply such critical and historical 
notices as may be deemed expedient. Those com- 
ments are, of course, of a less rigorous character 
than tho Institutes themsclves. ‘They ave probably 
not so complete as they might bo; but, in general, 
it will be found that thoy indicate with suffigiont pre- 
cision the points where the larger and often whore tho 
leaser controversios of philosophy take off from the 
tap-voot or main stem, Tho ecounter-propositions 
could not always, or indeed often, be plaved in close 
juxtaposition with the propositions, for various good 
,Yeasons, ‘They take their places among tho observa- 


Advantages 
of this me 
thd 
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tions and oxplanations, and by thom they are cleared 
up, in go far as any clucidation is thought necessary. 
Itwill bo observed that the counter-propositions, oceu- 
pying at cach point an antagonist position to the pro- 
positions, form a very consistent scheme of apparent 
truth. The objection to it is, that it contradicts a 
necessary truth or principle of reason at every point. 
But if any one thinks othorwise, he has hore made 
out to his hand a perfectly coherent schome of 
paychological doctrine and of common opinion, IIc 
can embrace it if he likes, and abjure the true meta- 
physic altogether: [Je will find that truth and error 
are carried out simultaneously on parallel lines. He 
can make his choice between them. 


§ 49. From this method of procedure, it is con- 
ceived that the following advantage will accrue, ‘The 
reader will perccive, at each stage of his progress, 
which doctrine is right and which wrong. He will 
thoroughly understand cach, through its contrast with 
the other. Te will remark, not only what he is re- 
commended to accept, but what he is recommended to * 
give up. The incompatibility of the two opinions— 
the speculative and the common—will be obvious; 
and it will bo soon that tho conciliation of ordinary 
thinking, or “common sense,” as it is somotimes 
rather abusively called, and philosophy, can bo vory 
well effectad by the former giving in her submission 
to the decisions of the compulsory reason. 
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§ 50. A system which, on any subject, and more 
particularly on a subject like this, contents itself pisnavno. 
with merely laying down the true or correct doc- cea 
trine on any point, does only half its work, and tue suit 
that half very imperfectly; because the wrong 
opinion, not being distinctly brought forward and 
expressly controverted, still retains possession of tho 
student’s mind, occupying it all the moe inveter- 
ately, because it occupies it obscurely. Indoed, in 
such @ case the two positions, not being contrasted, 
are not seen to be incompatible. They still coexist, 
but in such a way that neither can be said properly 
to exist, or to have a clear and vigorous standing in 
the mind. The wrong opinion being combated, 
but only in a vague and very inexplicit manner, 
loses the force and vigour of its previous autho- 
rity; while the right opinion, being clouded by 
the obscure presence of the wrong one, and op~ 
pressed by its secret efforts to regain its former 
ascendancy, is enfecbled where it shines, and shorn 
of its brightest and most fructifying rays, ‘his 
‘obscure and indefinite conflict between right and 
wrong opinion, between speculative and ordinary 
thinking, is the cause and origin of all scepticism, 
or philosophical indecision. 


§ Sl, The neglect, moreover, to lay down in dis- 
tinct terms this opposition between the right and 
the wrong, haa been the occasion of the generally 


General un- 
intelligibility 
of systems is 
due to thot 
neglect to 
exhibit this 
contrast, 
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unintelligible character of metaphysics, and serves 
to account for nearly all their obscurities. Tven a 
slight acquaintance with the history of philosophy 
may satisfy any onc that the neglect to placo the 
truths to be learned in prominent and conspicuous 
contrast with the errors to be relinquished, has beon 
the cause, for tho most part, of the unintelligibility 
of all previous speculations, Why are the Platonic 
“ideas” generally unintelligible? Simply because 
Plato has not told us distinctly, and because no one 
knows exactly, what natural opinion this doctrine 
was advanced to controvert. Why is the unica sub- 
stantia of Spinoza, still without a meaning? For 
precisely the same reason. We do not exactly 
know what popular delusion it stands opposed to, 
Why are the “ monads” of Leibnitz, and the “ pre- 
established harmony” of the same philosopher, still 
without a key, or provided only with one which 
will not fit the wards of the lock ? Just becauso he 
has not shown us distinctly what inadvertencies of 
common thought these doctrines were designed to 
tako the placo of. Why is Hogel impenctrablo,* 
almost throughout, as a mountain of adamant? Bo- 
cause he has nowhere set before us and explained 
the prevalent errors which, for aught we know to 
the contrary, ho may, like a gigantic boa-constric- 
tor, be crushing within his folds. Io may bo break- 
ing evory bone in their body in his stringent cireum- 
volutions, but we do not know that; for he treats 
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us to no observations bearing directly, or even bear- 
ing remotely, on the natural opinions which his doc- 
trines are, no doubt, in some obscure and uncx- 
plained fashion of their own, intended to subvert, 
This negligence, or omission, confirms the truth of 
what has been pointed out as the retarding cause of 
philosophy, namely, a loose grasp, an indistinct por- 
ception, of its leading principles, of its very alphabet 
—~an imperfect apprehonsion of tho work it had to 
do, of the object it proposed to overtake ; for surely, 
if these speculators had Anown what that work or 
object was, they would have said what it was, and 
morcover they would have done it. But on this 
topic they are either silent, or speak with such un- 
certain utterance that they might as well have been 
dumb. Tence,—men of the highest genius though 
they were, and 


* Serena creators of immortal things,” 


they have left bebind them legacies, the value of 
which is groatly impaived by their almost entire 
incomprehensibility, which, again, is attributable, 
almost entirely, to the circumstance that thoy took 
in hand only one-half of their propor work. hoy 
may have given us truths—they no daubt did so; 
but truths ave unintelligible, or uoarly so, unless 
when contrasted with their opposing orrors, and 
these thay kept studiously out of view. Tlence, to 
speak in a general way of theso, and of many other 
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philosophical writers, they are not to be understood, 
or if understood, it is not by any light which they 
themselves supply, but by a lamp which the reader 
must find and trim for himself, and bring with him 
to the research. The only light of every truth is its 
contrasting error; and, therefore, in the contempla- 
tion and oxhibition of trath, a philosopher should 
take especial care not to keep himself too loftily 
aloof from the contemplation and exhibition of error, 
a& these proud. spirits, Plato, Spinoza, Leibnitz, and 
Tlegel, most undoubtedly did, much to the detri- 
ment of their own profound disquisitions, and to the 
loss of mankind, who, had their method been different, 
might have profited more largely by their wisdom. 


§ 52. This system, therefore, attempts to pursue a 

‘his aystom different and less lofty course. In endeavouring to 
finely th make truth understood, it relics chiefly on the illu- 
fale. mination which truth may receive from being placed 
in strong and clear contrast with error. It sets off 

the true by the aid of the opposing false, This con- 
sideration has prompted tho somewhat novel method 

of “ proposition” and ‘“ counter-proposition ”-—a mo- 

thod which scems to be the only satisfactory mode 

of procedure in dealing with purely speculative mat- 

tors, as carrying with it certain decided advantages 

in the way of general intelligibility, and of putting 

an end to all scepticism, vacillation, or indecision 

of opinion on philosophical topics; while the other 


~ 
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method, which merely plans the exhibition of truth, 
and not the couuter-exhibition of error, fails in all 
these important particulars. 


§ 53. Thid institute of metaphysic is divided into 
three main sections—an arrangement which will rho tures 
sectiony of 


roqitin tion, showi its tls tustatute, 
require some explanation, showing not only its ts ie 


general and convenient, but its essential and un- i ea 
arbitrary character. In philosophy, nothing is loft fori fe™ 
to the discretion of an individual thinker,  Ifis 8??? 
whole arrangement, every step which he takes, must 

be necessitated, not chosen. It must be prescribed 

and enforced by the object itself, not by his way of 
viewing it. Accordingly, the arrangement now 
alluded to is one which chooses aud fixes itself as 

the only possible arrangement in its leading fea- 

tures, whatever modifications its details may undergo 

at the hands of subsequent inquirers, But this 
mattor will require a good deal of elucidation, 

which is supplied in tho following § §, 54-62, in 

which the general sections of our subject, and their 

order, are laid out, 


§ 54. From what has been already said about the 


principles or first clements of philosophy being the me section 
enlied gnlo- 


last to show themselves, it is obvious that this is a toy natw. 
ally comes 


’ wht - " first,--but ia 
science which naturally comes to us end foremost, friteritl 


The difficulty is, so to turn round the whole hugo" 
nyachinery as to get its beginning towards us. But 
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what is the end which comes to us first, but which we 
must so ttn round as to make it revolve away from 
us, and cone to us last? It is this—announced in 
the form of a question Vhaé is ruth? This is dn 
itself the last or ultimate ; but ¢o vs it is always the 
first or proximate question of philosophy. Tho im- 
mediate answer which moves away this question, 
and so causes the whole stiucture to turn on its 
pivot, is this: Tiuth is—ehat 7s. Whatever abso- 
lutely is, is tiuc. There can be no doubt about that, 
This answer instantly raises the question, But what 
is? That question can, at present, receive no 
answer except an evasive one. Its turn has not yet 
come. It must “ bide its time.” 1 must be turned 
away from us, or, like a mask, it must be taken off 
and laid aside. But its announcemont proclaims 
and fixes one great section of philosophy—the divi- 
sion which has for its object the problem, T7/atis true 
being—absolute existence? ‘This branch of the 
science is usually and rightly denominated On'ro- 
LOGY (Adyos rv dvrav— the science of that which 
truly is). 


§ 55, Tho preliminary business of philosophy is, as 
has been said, so to turn round hea whole array of 
questions as to make the first last, and the last first; 
and this she can accomplish only by finding such 
answeis as may serve to send the questions away 
from her without, in any degree, resolving them. 
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Their solution can commence only when the wholo 
revolution is effected, and when that which natu- 1 must vo 


innde to re 


rally comes last has been made to como first, and voho anay 
from as, itt 


. : i i 7 onde te 
conversely ; becauso the questions which are made to ute 


come fast contain all the clements necessary to the jr rskne 
: s : though it san 
solution of those which naturally come first; and, tually cones 


therofore, tho latter cannot be entertained until after Sa our 
the former have been disposed of. Each answer, as 
it wards off its own question, must always be of such 
a character as to biing 10und a new question into 
view. This is exemplified in the case of the answer 
which wards off the general problem of ontology. 
The question, in its shortest form, is, Whatis? And 
the parrying answer is—What is, is what 73 known, 
But that answer, while it sends away fiom us, in 
the mean time, the ontological question, instantly 
brings before us a new question, or rather new 
soction of quostions—this: But what is known, and 
what is knowing? This movement determines an- 
other whole section of philosophy ; indced, it com- 
pletes the 1cvolution, or al least wo have now 
merely to find out the truly first question in regard 
to knowing and the known, to havo before us tho 
true beginning, the really proximate question of 
philosophy. This division explores and explains the 
laws both of knowing and of the known—in othor 
words, the conditions of tho conceivable ; laying ont 
the necessary laws, as the laws of all knowing, and 
all thinking, and the contingent laws as ihe laws of 
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our knowing and of our thinking. This section of 
the science is properly termed the nrisrmMoLody— 
tho docirine or theory of knowing, just as ontology 
is the doctrine or theory of being (Adyos rij émerrjuns 
—the science of true knowing). It answers tho 
general question, “ What is knowing and the 
known ?”—or more shortly, “ What is knowledge?” 
The ontology cannot be approached, or even looked 
at, until this division has been thoroughly oxplicated. 


§ 56. These, then, are the two main branches of 

Ealtemetony OW science. It is clear that we cannot declaro what 
tie tno nin 7—in other words, cannot get a footing on ontology 
philosophy until we have ascertained what as known—in other 
words, until we have exhausted all the details of a 
thorough and systomatic epistemology. It may be 
doubtful whether we can get a footing on ontology 

oven then. But, at any rate, we cannot pass to the 

problem of absolute existence, except throngh the 

portals of the solution to the problem of knowledgo. 

Because we are scarcely in a position to say what 

is, unless wo have at least attempted to know what 

is; and we are corlainly not in a position to know 

what is, until wo have thoroughly oxamined and 
resolved the question—What is the meaning of to 

know? What is knowledge? What is knowing 

and theknown? Until these questions be answered, 

it is vain and futile to say that absolute oxistonco is 


thak whieh ¢a kann 
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§ 57. But oven after the questions of the epistemo~ 
logy have been resolyed—even after all the laws of ‘tho opiste- 
Bi mology toes 


z v r i ari fiteolfanosd 
knowledge have been explored and laid ont—aro we sfitseltanond 


in a whit better position to take up and answer the yyy ery 


question—-What is? We are in a somewhat better 
position; but our approach to ontology is still fenced 
and obstructed by a most bafiling consideration, 
which is this: 


§ 58, Absolute Being may be, very possibly, that 
which we ave ignorant of. Our ignorance is ¢xces- neennso 
# Absolute 


ive—it i y " 1 7 Tristenco” 
sive—it is far more extensive than our knowledge, Heistence” 


This is unquestionable. After we have fixed, then, mon were 


the meaning, the conditions, the limits, the extent, 
and the capacities of knowledge, it still seems quite 
possible, indeed highly probable, that absolute exis- 
tence may escapo us, by throwing itself under the 
cover, or within the pale, of our ignorance. We 
may be allogether ignorant of what ds, and may 
thas be unable to predicate anything at all about it. 
This ia a most confounding obstacle to our advance, 
Tt has indeed, as yot, brought every inquirer to the 
dust, and thrown back every foot that has attempted 
to scale the hitherto unbreached and apparently im- 
pregnablo fastnesses of ontology. Before commenc- 
ing our operations, therefore, it will be prudent and 
necessary to hold a council of war, 


> 59. This difficulty is to be surmounted, not by 


‘hfs const- 


ation nee, 


eessitates A 
now ection 


of phitosophy 


eniled the 
aunotology, 
‘Its business, 


Now we can 
settle the 
problom of 
‘ontology 
and how. 


, 
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denying or blinking our ignorance, but by facing it; 
and the only way of facing it, is by instituting an 
inquiry into its nature. We must examine and fix 
what ignorance is—what we are, and can be, igno- 
rant of. And thus we are thrown upon an entirely 
new research, constituting an intermediate section 
of philosophy which we term the AGNOTOLOGY, or 
theory of ignorance (Adyus ris dyvoas, the theory of true 
ignorance), ‘The result of this research is given 
out in its proper place in these Institutes. 


§ 60. Now our course is pretty clear, and our way 
made straight before us. The epistemology has 
fixed what alone any intelligence can know, The 
agnoiology has fixed what alone any intelligence 
can. be ignorant of—consequently Absolute Exis- 
tence being either that which we know, or that 
which we are ignorant of (and it shall bo domon- 
strated that there is no other alternative), it must 
respond either to the result of the epistemology, or 
to the result of the agnoiology. But if tho result of 
the epistemology, and the result of the agnoiology 
aro coincident (and their coincidence shall be demon- 
strated), then if, matters not whether Absolute Be- 
ing be that which we know, or that which we aro 
ignorant of; we can demonstratively fix its char- 
acter all the same; we can screw it down, whichever 
of them it be; we can attach to it a predicate, which 
is all that is wanted, and which is all that philosophy 
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promises as her ultimate bestowal on mankind. All 
this shall be clearly shown in the ontology—the 
conclusion of which need not now he forestalled, 
This only may be added, that in solving the pio- 
blem— What 2s? we shall have resolved definitively 
the ultimate or last question of all philosophy—that 
query which is always the first to make its appear- 
ance, but which requires to be staved off and off, 
until we have got in hand all the eloments of its 
anlusiga Whe is Truth ? 


/ 
\A G1. This paragraph need merely recapitulate 
that the three divisions of philosophy, as laid down Reeapituta- 


tion of the 
} H v "4 7 att * a 
in these Institutes, ave, yirst, The Bpistemology, or tines ou 


theory of knowledge ; secondly, Tho Agnoiology, or Pts, 
theory of ignorance; and, thirdly, Tho Ontology, or ify." ais 
theory of being ; and that this arrangement is not noumbiry, 
dictated by the choice or preference of any indi- a 
vidual thinker, but by the very necessity of the caso, 

which will not admit of the probloms of philosophy 


being taken up in any other order. 


§ 62. The confusion which arises when any other 
division than that here laid down is altempted, is tho nocessity 


. oe of keeping 
unspeakablo—the dead lock which cnsuos is inox~ thess dive 


slons perfeot 
tricable. It is not going too far to affirm that tho ¥ distin, 
whole embroilment of philosophy is due to the prac- 
tice usually indulged in, and never systematically 
abstained from, of taking in hand the question of 
D 
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ontology, and of prodicating something about Being 
before the question of epistemology—that is, the 
question as to knowledge and its laws—has beon 
thoroughly worked out and cleared. This, how- 
over, is a mere consequence or accompaniment of the 
great retarding cause of philosophy already pointed 
out—of tho attempt, namely, io get to the end, 
before we hava got to the beginning. Numerous ex- 
amples of the fatal effects of this preposterous (m 
the exact ‘sense of that word) procedure, will come 
under our notice in the course of this work, It 
should, therefore, ba especially borne in mind, that 
the cpistemology excludes most rigorously from its 
consideration, every opinion, aud évery question as to 
“being ” or eaistence. It dedls only with knowing. 


§ 63. In connection with these remarks on the 
Too natal what (ov business), on the why (or reason), and on the 


athouat dow (or methoi), of philosophy in genoral; and on 
nisi # the character and details of these Institutes in par- 
? ticular, an observation, entitled to a separate para- 
graph, remains to bo made, which is this, that the 
correction of the inadyertoncics of our natural think- 

ing will be acon to be carried on throughout cach of 

the sections of the system. Our natural ovoraighis 

in regard to knowing and the known, are taken up 

and put right in the epistemology ; our natural over- 

sights in regard to ignorance are taken up and put 

right in the agnoiology ; and our natural oversights 

a 
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in regard to being are taken up and put right in the 
ontology. 


§ 64. Another consideration, also, of some impor- 
tance, must here be noticed, as tending to obviate Romar oh 
Mating any 


is . 30] ‘: i veh gy objections 't 
any disappointmont which may arise in the reader's oh tla 


mind from finding that the results and conclusions giresround 
‘ * : tus " 

reached in this system are not at all times—are not, nt “a 3 
timtes Lo pra- 


indeed, at any time during his ordinary moods, and se»! tous 
these must occupy about ninety-nine parts’ of his ex- 
istence—present to his conviction with the force and 
the vivacity which he might think desirablo if they 
were true. But this is neither desirable nor neces- 
sary. ‘Their perpetual presence would convert him 
from an agreeable harman being into a nuisance, 
both to himself and others. Jt is the worst species 
of pedantry to entertain and parade the conclusions 
of science, either to ourselves or others, when 
engaged in the common businoss.-and intercoursg 
of life; just as it is the worst species of prudence, 4 
to embrace the plausibilities of common opinion, 
the maxims of the salons and of the thoroughfares, 
when ministering at the altarg of scionce, ‘The two 
things should be kept cverlastingly apart. All that 
is necessary is, that the reader should know that 
what is laid before him is the truth;—it is not 
necessary that lie should Jeg? it to‘be so. The 
knowledge of it is all in all; the want of feeling 
about it is of no moment whatever, and ought not 


ane 
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to be listencd to for an instant as any argument 
against its certainty. ‘Ihe interests of Truth would 
indeed be in a poor way, and our conception of 
her character not very cxalted, were wo to allow 
these interests to suffer from ow: inability to keep 
onr faculties, at all times, upon a level with hor 
astonishing revelations. ‘To make truth contingent 
on the ordinary susceptibilities of man, would be to 
reduce her to a most deplorable dependency, To 
bo suspicious of her, because ous minds aro not, at 
all times, or often, equal “to the height of her 
great argument,” is no unfrequent practice ; but it 
is carrying scepticism a little too far. It is pro- 
bablo that many philosophers, and more people than 
thoy, have actually regarded truth as untrue, be- 
cause man’s facultics are incapable of grasping her 
deepest disclosures, except at rare intervals, and 
when on their widest stretch, But why can we 
not be satisfied in metaphysics, as we are in every 
other science, with knowing tho demonstrated con- 
clusions without thinking it necossary, at every 
moment, to realise them, as it is called? In philo- 
sophy alone, pcople are very prono to sot down 
their own incorapotency to realise tho truth, to 
bring it home to their homely convictions, as, in a 
manner, fatal to her cause, But this incompetency 
is a mere accident, it is entitled to no consideration ; 
and it is not held, by these very people, to prejudice 


the truth in any other science. Why should it, then, 
=~ 
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in metaphysics? People pay a very poor compli- 
ment, not only to the truth, but also to the higher 
reason with which they have been endowed, when 
they suppose that the latter is subject to tho juris- 
diction of their own vulgar opinions, that it is at all 
affected by the cavils of their own ordinary judg- 
ment, or that it can be turned out of its inflexible 
orbit by any collision with those carth-born and 
evanescent meteors of their own customtry thinking, 
which are perpetually crossing and obseming, but 
certainly nover deflecting, its colossal transit through 


the skies, v 


‘§ 65. The following is a case in point. The carth 
and “ all that it inherit ” ‘are whirling through space Contimation 
with a velocity which it requires rather largo num- min 
bers to compute. We know that to be a fact; but 
we cannot feel it;—indeed, we feel the very con~ 
trary. In spite of scicnee, we believe ourselves, at 
least when we are lying still, to be imperturbably 
at yest; and this conviction is equally shaved in by 
the profoundest astronomer reclining on lis couch of 
down, and by the most unscientific peasant stretched 
upon his pallet of straw. An astronomer is not 
always an astronomer, Whon he comes down from 
his observatory, he leaves his compntations and his 
demonstrations behind him. Le has dono with 
them for, at least, a while, Io thinks, and feels, 
and Speaks just’ like other people; he takes the 
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same view of tho heavens and the carth that ordi- 
nary mortals do. lis hat is bigger than the aun, 
So of the metaphysician, Ilo is not always a meta- 
physician. fn common Tife, he can think, and fool, 
and gpcak, it is to he hoped, just like his noigh- 
bonrs. De can look at things just as they look at 
thom, otherwise they would have excellent veasons 
for regarding (as they are too apt to do without any 
such good provocation) his very namo as an abomi- 
nation. Tt is enough for him to Anow that there is 
a higher region of thought and of truth into which 
he can ascend at will, with thoso who choose to go 
along with him, though neither ho nor they need be 
constantly resident therein, Is a poct always a 
poct? No. Down both poot and astronomer, and 
down, too, philosopher must come—down from their 
adrial altitudos—their proper regions—annd out of 
theso regions they must consent to pass tho greater 
portion of their tima., Bat when tho philosopher és 
a philosopher; when he has put on, like Prospero, 
his “ garment;” when he has ascended to A’s wateh« 
tower in tho skies, and when ho gives out the result, 
let him play tho philosopher to some purposa, and 
‘Tet him not be a babblor in tho land, Aro we to 
suppose that the read revolutions of the celestial 
spheres differ widely from thoir apparent courses; 
and that the same great law doos not rule, and may 
not be found out, in the movements of human 
thought—that mightior than planetary scheme? 
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§ 66. It may now be proper, although it is by no 
means pleasant, to make a remark or two on the Remark op. 


viating any 


tone in which this work may appear to be conceived ahjection ta 


lidy syatem 
on tho score 


and executed. It may scem to adopt a somewhat gfireanps 


presumptuous lino of exposition in under 


tlon, 


taking to 


lay down the laws, not only of our thinking and 
knowing, but of add possible thinking and know- 
ing. ‘this charge is answered simply by tho remarik 
that it would be still more presumptuous to exclude 
any possible thinking, any possible knowing, any 


possible intelligonco, from the operation 


of these 


lawa—for the laws here referred to are necessary 
truths—their opposites involve contradictions, and, 
therefore, the supposition that any intclligence can 
be exempt from them is simply nonsense ; and, in so 
far, a8 sonsclossness is a sin, this supposition is sin- 
ful. It supposes that Reason can be Unreason, 
that wisdom can be madness, that sense can be non- 
sense, that cosmos can be chaos. This system escapes. 
that sin, It is, thercforo, leas presumptuous, and 
moro becoming in its moral spirit than those hypo- 
critical inquiries which, by way of oxalting tho 
highest of all reason, hold that this may, in certain 
cases, be emancipated from its own necessary laws, 
and that these laws should be laid down as binding, 
not universally, but only on human intelligence. 


This restriction is wicked as well as wouk, 


§ 67. Butis it altogethor essential, the reader may 


‘The indis- 
pansable ox- 
tension of tho 
‘niocessary 
Inte to ade 
veason, 
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ask, to the purposes of this system, that the noces- 
sary laws should be laid down thus extensivoly ? 
Ts it not sufficiont to fix them as absolutely authori- 
tative over human intelligence only ? Because, if 
this weve sufficient, it might be as well not to carry 
them out over ail knowledge, or to insist upon their 
being valid for reason universally. But, good 
reader, this is not sufficient. It is absolutely indis- 
pensable (this must bo confessed in the plainost 
terms)—it is absolutely indispensable for tho salva- 
tion of our argument, from beginning to end, that 
these necessary laws should be fixed as anthorita- 
tive, not over human reason only, but as binding on 
all possible intelligence. It is not possible, there~ 
fore, for the system to adopt any such suggestion as 
that here thrown out. And if the render has any 
further misgivings as to tho propriety of our course, 
we would recommend him to consider whothor he 
does not hold that all reason is bound by the law of 
contradiction aa expounded in § 28. Of course, if 
wo may assign to intelligence universally any one 
necessary condition of thought and knowledge, the 
whole question is at an ond, and must be held to be 
decided in favour of the viows of this system. It 
should be added that tho syatem does not assume, at 
the outset, that there is any intolligence except the 
human. Such an assumption is not necessary to 
enable it to get under weigh, and would, therefore, 
be altogether irrelevant. But it maintains that, if 
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there be any other intelligence (cither actual or pos- 
sible) besides man’s, that intelligenco must conform 
to the necessary laws, these being the essential con- 
ditions and constituents of all intellect and of all 


thought. 


§ 68. As a further objection to this system, it may 
perhaps be urged thai iho system is guilty of the Am olyettn 
inconsistency of representing man as capable of con- on the sene 
ceiving what he cannot conceive, It is guilty of fne,°» 
nothing of the kind. The system only represents 
man as capable of conceiving that many things 
which ave inconceivable by him are, or, at any rate, 
may be conceived by other and higher intelligences 
(if such there be, for this is not assumed), and that 
therefore these things are not to bo laid down as 
absolutely or in themselves inconceivable, ‘Though 
they are inconceivable by us, they avo still to be 
placed under the category of the conccivable,—a 
category or genoral head which, according to this 
system, has two subdivisions; to wit, jist, the con- 
coivable by us, and secondly, the conceivable by 
some other intolligence (actual or possible), though 
not conceivable by us, This latter head compre- 
hends what we can conceive to be conceivable, 
though wo cannot directly conceive it. Thus the 
category of the conceivable is one, though it has 
two’ subdivisions. Over against this category, and 
clearly to be distinguished from it, stands the cate- 


Objection 10- 


torted = ‘Tho 
confustort of 
philosophers 
in regmd to 
tho concelv- 
able and the 
‘dneonegly - 
able. 
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gory of the absolutely, and, in itself, inconceivable 
—this throughout its whole extent is convertible 
with the contradictgry, the absurd. 


§ 69. To retort this charge of inconsisioncy, it may 
hero be remarked, that the ordinary philosophical 
distinction of the conceivable and the inconceivable 
is a distinction which scts every rule of logical divi- 
sion at defianco, and that it is one which, for long, 
has overridden speculation with a most calamitous 
oppression, The distinction is this: Things (using 
that word in a very general sense) are divided by 
philosophers into things conceivable by us on tho 
ono hand (these are placed under a distinct head or 
category by themselves, as the only properly con- 
coivable), and, on the other hand, into things, still 
conceivable, though not conceivable by us—and 
these aro laid down under a separate head as the 
properly inconceivablo, the inconceivable without 
any qualification. Now, observe what follows from 
this: the inconceivable, as here laid down, ia thus 
slumped together in the same general category with 
the absolutely inconccivablo; the mconcoivable dy us, 
is placed in the same category with the inconceiy- 
able zn itself—that is, with tho contradictory and 
nonsensical, Surely the inconceivable by us, but 
still conceivable by others, has a much closer affinity 
to the conceivable by us than it has to the absolutely 
contradictory; yet our philosophers have not thought 
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30. Hence they have laid down a distinction, which 
is no distinction, but a confusion, a blundering dogma 
which has been most injurious—which has, indeed, 
becn nothing less than ruinous for a time to tho 
cause of genuine speculation. 


§ 70. Suppose that a natural philosopher, dealing 
with the ponderable and the imponderablo (if there 
be such a thing), were to divide the ponderable into 
the liftable by us on the one hand (calling this only 
the properly ponderable), and, on the other hand, 
into the still liftablo, though not by us; and suppose 
he were to call the latter the unliftable, the impon- 
derable without any qualification ;~—in that caso Ben 
Lomond would be set down among the imponder- 
ables, for it is certainly not liftable by us; it would 
be classed along with things which ave absolutely and 
in themselves imponderable—if any such things there 
be. And there are such things, though perhaps na- 
tural philosophy takes no account of them. ‘Tho days 
of the weck are imponderable ; and therefore Bon 
Lomond, according to this division, would have no 
more woight than thoso abstractions which wo call 

' Monday and Tuosday, ‘This is procixoly tho distine- 
tion which philosophers havo goncrally talcen between 
the conceivable and tho inconceivable, Where would 
natural scionce have been had it indulged genorally 
in divisions of this description? It would have boon 
where, metaphysical philosophy is now, \ 


‘This coutie 
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8 71. Tho confusion here pointed out and illus- 
Allottio: ays- trated, has led all philosophers to make game of the 


tons make 
moctthe Jaws of thought. Confounding the simply incon- 


Inna of 

thougut. —egivablo by us with the absolutely inconcoivablo, 
they tell us that many things which are absolutely 
inconceivable wo must novertheless conceive to exist 
—that is to say, we must think what the laws of 
thinking (according to the showing of theso philo- 
sophers) prevent us from thinking. We are called 
upon to think a thing ¢o exist, which, in the samo 
breath, they tell us wo cannot think at ald, In 
a word, they tell us that we can think what they 
tell us we cannot think; and what is thet but 
meking game of the laws of thought, and turning 
the whole code into ridicule? Tor example, the law 
is Jaid down broadly tliat we cannot think any- 
thing out of relation to ourselves; but before the 
sound of those words has died away, we are told 
that we must and do think things out of relation to 
ourselves. Surely there is something very wrong 
in that statement. Wither the law which it lays down 
is not the law, or, if the law, it must be so bind- 
ing that wo cannot think things otherwiso than as it 
prescribes. But philosophers do not like to be hold 
too tightly to their own terms; they do not always 
relish boing taken at thoir own word. ‘Thoy are 
very fond of playing fast and looso with their own 
statemouts. 
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§ 72. Perhaps it may be thought that the con- 
fasion or inconsistency here pointed out admits of 1s inen 
extrication, It admits of none—at least of none plstosanirs 
which is at all satisfactory. The philosopher may 
say that, by the “ absolutely inconceivable,” he 
means merely tho inconceivable by ws. If so, then 
his statement just amounts to this, that we may 
rationally suppose many things to exist which are 
simply inconceivable by us, but still conceivable by 
other intelligences, actual or possible, But in 
making that statement, why should he confound 
thought and language by breaking down, or at 
any rate by not keeping up, so palpable and 
important a distinction as that which subsists be- 
tween the simply inconceivable by us, and tho 
absolutely inconceivable in itself? The former falls 
properly under the category of the conceivable; 
because if a thing is conceivable aé all, if we can 
conceivo it as conceivable by any possible intelli- 
gence, that consideration is sufficiont to placo it in 
this category: the latter constitutes the category 
of tho properly inconceivable, and is, as has beon 
said, convertiblo with the contradictory. 


§ 73. Again, whon the absurdity of saying that 


“wo ought to think somothing to exist which wo thot tss 
: ee : f thonght 

cannot think at all,” is pointed out, the philosopher's niwaya turn 
out, Ab Dost, 


nee is s imes is: 1 to be mera 
defence is eemetanae this When hard pressed, he f9,bemae ’ 


says that by “ think,” in the lattor clause, ho means &"" 
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“ imagino,”--picture to the fancy. This admission 
brings to light a new feature in his ease. We 
thought that he had been treating us to an exposi~ 
tion of the laws of thought ; but no, ho is treating us, 
it socms, only to an exposition of tho laws of ¢magi- 
nation. IIad this been explained at the outset, no 
possible mistake could havo arisen, and the truth of 
all that was advanced would have been readily 
admitted. But it is not explained, either at the 
outset or in the sequel. rom first the psychologist 
gives out that he is laying down the laws, not of 
imagination, but of intellect—not of fancying, but of 
thinking: and therefore his table is cither contradic- 
tory (§ 71), or it is confused (§ 72), or it places 
before us something different from what it professes 
to place before us, and something which we do not 
want (§ 73). These remarks apply not to any one 
psychologist, but to all—indced, rather to the whole 
system than to its expounders, Who is chiofly 
responsible for confounding the conceivable and the 
inconceivable, it would be vory diflicult to say. 


§ 74, The system contained in these Institutes 
does not mako game of tho laws of thought. It 
means what it says, and it stands to what it says, 
What it declares wo cannot think, it declares wo can 
not think. It does not make the tail of an affirmation 
eat in its own head, as all our popular psychology 
docs. It lays down tho laws of thought, not as laws 
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which exist only to be broken, but a8 laws which 
exist only to be binding. It teaches that man 
thinks and can think only in conformity with the 
laws of intelligence, and not, as all psychology 
teaches, that man thinks and can think in opposition 
to these laws. It intends to be takon literally nt its 
word, 


§ 75, All other systems controvert cach other 
largely, and at many points. This system is incon I bride 
trovertiblo, it is conceived, in every point; but, at otconte 


ra) 
the very utmost, it is controvertible only in is " 
starting-point, its fundamental position. This, 
therefore, soems to be no little gain to philosophy, 
to concentrate all possible controversy upon a single 
point—to gather into one focus all the diverging 
lances of the foe, and direct them on a single topic. 
The systom, as has been remarked, holds this point, 
no less than all the othors, to be indisputable ; but 
should this be doubted, it cannot be doubted that 
itis the only diaputable point. Hence the systom 
hinnbly piques itself on having abridged the grounds 
of philosophical controversy-——on having, if not 
abolished, at any rate reduced thom to their nar- 
rowost possible limits. 


§ 76. This introduction may bo appropriately ter- 
minated by an oxplanation of the means by which 
these Institutes have succeeded in getting to the 
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beginning, or absolute starting-point, of philosophy 
Constston —for the beginning will be itself better under- 
of intiodue> is 
tlon eapluin- stood if the reader has been brought to under- 
Ing how tha 


pated it stand how it has been reached. Indeed, unless he 


patty ® understands this, the starting-point will probably 
GATE 30): appear to him to be arbitrary; he will still be 
possessed with a suspicion that somo other starting- 
point was possible, But so soon as ho sces how 
this starting-point is attained, that suspicion will 
disappear: he will see that no othor boginuing is 


possible, 


§ 77. The epistemology, as has been said, is the 

How tho proximate section of owr scionco: that is, it is the 
mms’ first which has to be entered on, and got through. 
mee he comprehensivo question, cooxtensive with this 
whole division, is,—What is knowledge ?—what is 
knowing and the known? But this, in its present 

shape, is a most clusory, unmanageahle, and indeod 
incomprchensiblo problem, Wo cannot lay hold of 

it. It seems to have no handle. It presents no 
prominence, big or little. Where is the right ond 

of this ball of string? Is it a ball of string, or is 

it a ball of stone? Because, if it be a ball of stono, 

it will scarcely be worth while to try to unwind it. 

No man’s fingers can untwist 4 cannon-ball. It is, 
however, a ball of string, only the difficulty is to 

find its outermost end; and, until this be found, 

the attempt to wind it off is of course hopeless. 
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At any rate, let us take especial care (a caution 
which, as we have already hinted, has been far too 
little heeded) not to wind on another ball over this 
one. But to speak less figuratively ;—although wo 
haye found out that the epistomology is the proxi- 
mate division of philosophy, we have still to dis- 
cover what tho proximate question is in the vaguo, 
confused, and comprehensive problem which occu- 
pies this section, The difficulty is not morely to break 
it down, but to find the fundamental question, the ono 
and true and only beginning, among its fragments, 


§ 78. The Platonic Soctates is gravelled by this 
same difficulty in “the Theetetus” of Plato. Al- pinto, in 


. th 1 
though Socrates sees the difficulty very clearly, ho falt ‘tc 


tho starting» 
docs not see the solution,—or at any rate he keeps pelts 
it to himself. “ What is knowledge?” he asks Tho- 
etetus. “ Knowledge,” answers Theetetus, “ con- 
sists of geometry and such other matters as we have 
been now talking about.” Tho reply of Socrates is 
very happy, and highly characteristic, though not 
very instrtictive. “You have answered,” says he, 
“most generously—indeod, most mynificently ;—I 
may say, quite liko a prince, Being asked for a 
single thing, you have given me I know not how 
many things; and that, Theetetus, is what I call 
acting nobly towards an old ¢gnoramua liko me.” 
This banter throws Thoaxtetus somewhat aback ; 


upon, which Socrates proceeds to explain himself. 
B 


Senrch for 
the starting- 
point, 
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«You have rathor missed,” says he, “ tho point of 
my question. I did not ask you what éhings there is 
a knowledge of,—but what knowledge itscif is.” This 
explanation, although it lays the finger on the right 
point, docs not mond matters much; for whon the 
two friends proceed to discuss this question, keeping 
as near to it as they can, which is not very near, 
the question is very soon lost sight of, liko a river 
running undorground, to make its appearance in 
occasional glimpses at tho surfaco in some of the 
other dialogues. Plato did not got, or at any rato 
did not show that ho had got to the beginning, the 
starting-point of philosophy. 


§ 79. Wo must try, therefore, what we can make 
of this question (What is knowledge ?) for ourselves, 
Tt constitutes, as has been said, the general problem 
of the first section of our science. Why, then, can 
we not make it the immediate object of our inquiry ? 
The reader may suppose that although it might be 
more convenient to begin with a simpler question, 
if one could be obtained, still, in the absonco of this, 
it might answer well enough to take in hand tho 
question we have got. But if that could be done, 
philosophy would be mere arbitrary science,—a 
system contingont for its commencement not on the 
necossity of the case, but on the choice or conva- 
nience of the philosopher, And this clroumstance 
would be altogether destructive of the truth and 
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excellence of philosophy. It would vitiate the cha- 
racter,—it would take away the value—it would 
let out the soul of her instructions. It is not, 
therefore, mainly on account of the complication of 
this question that it has to be sot aside—nor is it 
mainly on account of any expected simplicity in the 
new question, that we are anxious to search it out, 
and bring it forward. No doubt the one question 
is the more complex, and the other will be found the 
more simple; but that is a secondary consideration, 
and one which does not necessarily compel us to 
put aside the original question, and go in search of 
a now one. But unless we are compelled to this 
by secessity, and not by choice or convenience, our 
course would be optional and arbitrary ; and this it 
must not be, if our philosophy is to be given out, or 
is to be accepted, as true. No man is entitled, in 
philosophy, to say that a thing is true, if he can pos- 
sibly help thinking it to be true. No man is entitled, 
in philosophy, to taka any one step, if he could pos- 
sibly have taken any other. 


§ 80. Why, then, can we not take up and discuss 


. at once the question—What is knowledge? For why ue 
this very sufficient reason, that it is not intelligible, Wine 
knowledge? 


No intellect can attach any but the very vaguest garnat Bethe 
meaning to the question as it stands. It is ambi- Pu" 
guous: ithas more meanings than one; and thero- 


fore it cannot be understood in its present form. Wo 
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are, therefore, forced to turn away from it; because 
no man can deal with what cannot be undorstood, 
Thus our velinguishment of the question is not op- 
tional, but necessitated ; it is not chosen, but com- 
pulsory: and thus, too, our selection of a new ques- 
tion, as our starting-point, is not simply convenient; 
it is constraining: it is not cligible, but inevitable, 
So fur, therefore, our procedure is not arbitrary, bué 
compelled—as it always must be, if any good is to 
come of ow speculations, 


§ 81. The question, however, which we are seck- 

Tie question ing, must still have some reference to the question— 

toques What is knowledge? because this, in its obscurity, 

is the capital problem of our first section, Tho 

new question must be this question in a clear, 

presentable, and intelligible form. Now, when 

well considered, it will bo found that the question, 

What is knowledge? must mean one of two 

things. It must mean either, jist, What is know- 

lodge in so far as its kinds differ? 1n plainer 

words—What different kinds of knowledge are 

there? Or it must mean, secondly, What is know- 

ledge in go far as ils various kinds agree? In 

plainor words—What is the one invariable feature, 

quality, ov constituent, common to all our cognitions, 

however diverse and multifarious these, in other 
respects, may be? 
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§ 82. The unintelligible question, What is know~ 

ledge? having been resojved into the two intelli- wien or 
ii ‘ thom is our 

gible questions, first, What different kinds of question 
knowledge are there? and, secondly, What identi- 1 riitoso- 
cal point is there in all the kinds of knowledgo ?— 
we have to consider which of these questions is our 
question—which of them is the truly proximate 
question of the epistemology. The one or the 
other of them must be this; for the question, What 
is knowledge? is not susceptible of being analysed 
into any other alternatives than these two. Which 
of them, then, is ovr question? Theeetetus, it will 
have been observed (§ 78), was of opinion, rather 
unguardedly, that the first was the question of 
philosophy, Socrates very speodily undeccived 
him; for surely no philosophy is required to teach 
us that the different kinds of knowledge are the 
mathematical, the historical, the grammatical, and 
so forth. The other alternative, therefore (although 
Socrates here gives us no light), must be the ques- 
tion of philosophy, and it is so. It is the founda- 
tion-question — the begimming, with no anterior 
beginning; and its answer is the absoluto starting- 
point of metaphysics, or speculative science. 


§ 88. An anterior question may indeed be raised — 
Js there any identical quality, any common centre, 
any essential rallying-point in all owr cognitions? 
But that quostion can be determined only by the 
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result of the research.* If there is no such point, 


‘hat phillaag- OF if no such poiut can be found, no philosophy is 
Diy has a) “s - . ae 7 
terug possible; but if such a common point or quality 


Pacdyihe can be found, and is found, then philosophy can 


funtias OXtst, and can go forth tracing out the consequences 

eon found + . 

snfou’ whieh flow from the answor sho has given, That 
there zs such a point, is proved by thé fact that such 


a point has beon found. 


§ 84. The common point, or quality, or feature 
Biaring. in all our knowledgo must be such an clement 
tne ti as is necessary or essential to the constitution of 
knowles, every datum of cognition. In other words, it must 


‘Exporience 4 
paveoulim, be such an clement that, if taken away, tho whole 


‘but reason 

Munisnts datum is, of necessity, extinguished, and its restora~ 

truth. . . . + ton’, 
tion rendered absolutely impossible until the missing 
element is restored. The clement which wo must 
find as a reply to the first question of philosophy 
must be of this character, otherwise it would not 
answer the purposes of a strictly-reasoned scheme : it 


would not be the one point present in every cognition. 


* Perhaps this question ought to have beon discussed in the In- 
troduction as one of the preliminary articles of tho acioncs, Its , 
sottlement, showing that thote issuch a point or clemont, should, 
in strict order, precede the proposition which declares what that 
element is, But such advantages in the way of elentness and in- 
tolhgibihty ao gained by keeping tho staiting-point (Proposition 
I.) just os it is,—fox, after all, 1618 tho true commencement ; and 
£0 much discussion auses undor the question referrod (o, that it 
has been thought better to intioduco it, at a Jater stage, into tho 
body of tho work, It forms the thosis of Proposition VI, - 
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Experience may confirm the truth of the answer; 
but Reason alone can establish it effectually. 


§ 85, To re-state, then, the fundamental or prox- 


imate question of philosophy, it is this—What is nosnte- 
ment of tho 


the one feature which is identical, invariable, and det. on noe 


essential in all the varieties of our knowledge? toy ofphitle 


What is the standard factor which nover varies 
while all else varies? What is the ens unum in 
omnibus notiteis ? 


§ 86, That is the first question of philosophy— 


the only first question which it can have; and its tts answeris 
the absolute 


answer is the absolute starting-point of metaphysics, caer 
That auswer is given in the PRsr PROPOSITION fi yea 
of those Institutes, which proposition it consti- inter” 


tutes. 


SECTION I. 


THE EPISTEMOLOGY, OR THEORY OF KNOWING, 


PROPOSITION I. 


THE PRIMARY LAW OR CONDITION OF ALL KNOWLEDGE. 


Along with whatever any intelligence knows, 
it must, as the ground or condition of its 
knowledge, have some cognisance of dése/f- 


OBSERVATIONS AND CXPLANATIONS, 


1. Seif or the “me” is tho common centre, the 
continually known vallying-point, in which all our Pion T ane 
cognitions meet and agrec. It is the ens unum, ct frat uueston 
semper cognitum, in omnibus notitiis, Its apprehon- 
sion is essontial to the existence of our, and of all, 
knowledge, And thus Proposition I. forms an ox~ 
plicit answer to the question laid down in the Intyo- 
duction (§ 85) as tho first question of philosophy: 

‘What is tho one feature presont in all our know- 
ledge,—the common point in which all our cogni- 
tions unite and agree,—the clement in which they 
are identical? The ego is this featuro, point, or 
element: it is the common centre which is at all 
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Poop. | times known, and in which all ow cognitions, how- 





texpreases 

ho mast go- 

eral nit 
essontlal Inw 
‘of all knows 
ledge. 


ever diverse thoy may bo in other respects, aro 
known as uniting and agreeing; and besides the 
ego, ov oneself, there is no other identical quality in 
our cognitions—as any one may convince himself 
upon reflection. Le will find that he cannot lay his 
finger upon anything except himself, ond say—This 
article of cognition I must know along with what- 
ever I know. 


2. The apprehension of oneself by oneself is tho 
most general and cssential circumstance on which 
knowledge depends, because, unless this law bo com- 
plied with, no intellectual apprehension of any kind 
is possible; and wherever it is complied with, some 
kind of knowledgo is necessary. Tach of the sub- 
sequent propositions (with the exception of the last 
of the epistemology) gives expression to a necessary 
law of knowledge; but this first proposition lays 
down tho fundamental nocessity to which all intelli- 
gonce is subject in the acquisition of knowledge. It 
states the primary canon in the code of venson from * 
which all tho other necessary Inws avo derivations, 


8, Tho condition of knowledgo hore aot forth is 
not an operation which is ‘performed once for all, 
and thon dispensed with, while we proceed to tho 
cognition of other things. Noither is it an operation 
which is ovor entirely intermitted, evon when ow’ 
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attention appears to be exclusively occupied with ’ Prop. 
matters quite distinct from ourselves. The know» 
Tt declares 


ledge of self is the running accompaniment to all tint sctt-con- 
eelausnegs fa 


ss 7 q Y Wi tire) 
our knowledge. It is through and along with thes eval onlay 


knowledge that all our other knowledge is taken in, when the, 
anything. 





4, An objection may be raised to this proposition 
on the ground that it is contradicted by experience. Onjoetinn 
‘ . . tliat aclf con- 
It may be said that when we are plunged in the alousnoss 


socns nt 
active pursuits of life, or engaged in the contempla- tines to bo 
tion of natural objects, we frequently pass hours, it 
may be days, without ever thinking of ourselves, 
This objection seems to militate aguinst the truth of 


our dirst proposition. low is it to be obviated ? 


5. If the proposition maintained, that our atten- 
tion was at all times clearly and forcibly directed onjecton ob. 
upon ourselves, or that the me was constantly a poaition ee 
prominent object of our regard, the objection would swe 
be fatal to its pretensions. ‘T'ho proposition would 
be at once disproved by an appeal to oxporienco ; 
for it is certain that during the greater part of 
our time wo take but little heed of ourselves. But 
a man may take vory little note, without taking 
absolutely no nolo of himself. Tho proposition 
merely asserts that a man (or any other intolligonce) 
is never altogother incognisant, is nover totally obli- 
vious, of himself, even when his attention is most 
engaged with other mattora. Howover far it may 
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Prov. be carried, the forgetfulness of self is ouly partial 
—~ and apparent; it is never real and total, hero ia 
always a latont reforence of one’s perceptions and 
thoughts to onesolf as the person who expoviences 
them, which proves that, however deoply we may be 
engrossed with the objects before us, we aro nover 
stripped entircly of the cousciousness of ourselves, 
And this is all that our proposition contends for, 
There is a calm unobtrusive current of self-con- 
sciousness flowing on in company with all our know- 
ledge, and during every moment of our waking: 
existonce; and this self-cousciousness is the ground 
or condition of all ow’ othor consciousness. Nine 
hundyed and nincty-nine parts of our attention may 
be always devoted to the thing or business wo have 
in hand: it is sufficient for our argument if it be 
admitted that the thousandth part, or evon a amallor 
fraction, of it is perpetually directed upon our- 
selves. . 





6. But how is our apparent solf-oblivion to bo 


Our apparent explained? If it is not to be accounted for on the 
attention ae 5 

foxi(no supposition that we over drop entirely out of our 
bythe priny own observation, wo must be prepared to explain it 


cinta of faml. 

fini, on some other principle, And so wo are, This 
oversight, which in many cases is all hut complote, 
may be accounted for in the most satisfactory man~ 
ner by means of a principle of our nature which 


may he termed the law of familiarity, the effoot of 
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which law is well expressed in the old adage, ror. 
« Familiarity breeds neglect.” Whatever we aro 
extremely intimate with, we are very apt to over- 
look ; and precisely in proportion to the novelty or 
triteness of any vont are the degrees of our atten- 
tion called forth and exercised. We are enchained 
by the comparatively rare,—we are indifferent to- 
wards the comparatively frequent. ‘That which is 
strange rivets our intellectual gaze,—that to which 
‘ve are accustomed passes by almost unheeded. No 
influence has a greater effect than use and wont in 
dimming the eye of attention, and in blunting the 
edge of curiosity. This truth might be illustrated 
to an unlimited extent. It is sufficient for the pre- 
sent purpose to remark, that cach of us is more 
familiar, and is therefore less oceupicd, with himself 
than he is with any other object that can be brought 
under his consideration, Wo aye constantly present 
to ourselves,—hence we scarcely notice ourselves, 
We scarcely remark the condition of our knowledge, 
so unromittingly do we obey it. Indeed, in our 
ordinary moods we seem to slip entirely out of om 
own thoughts. ‘This is the inevitable consequence 
-of our close familiarity, our continual intimacy, ow 
unbroken acquaintance with ourselves. But we 
hevor do slip entirely out of our own thoughts. 
Tlowever slondor tho threads may be which hold & 
man before Itis own consciousness, they are never 
completely broken through, ‘ 
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PROP. 7. There is this consideration, also, to be taken 
into account, that the part of our knowledge which 

Also by #1 . ‘ 
cousaatton consists of things of sonse always naturally attracts 


that tho ego . é. ie q 
iano objet ow attention much moro forcibly than that part of 


expec it which is apprehended by intellect morely. But 
that which wo call “1” is the object of intellect 
alone. Ve are never objects of senso to ourselves. 
A man can seo and touch his body, but he camot 
see and touch himself. ‘Uhis is not the place to offer 
any observations on the nature of the thinking prin- 
ciple. Tho assertion that it oither is, or is not, 
immaterial, must at present be avoided, as dogmatic, 
hypothetical, and premature—indeed, as altogether 
inconsistent with the purpose and business of the 
epistemology. But this much may be aflirmed, 
that, when the cognisance of self is laid down as 
the condition of all knowledge, this of course does 
| not mean that certain objects of senso (external 
! things, to wit) ave approhonded through certain 
: other objects of sonse (our own bodies, namely), 
for such a statement would be altogether futile. It 
would leave the quostion precisely whoro it found 
it; for we should still have to ask, On what con- 
dition are these other objects of sense appro-" 
hended? ‘To say that the things of senso are 
made known to us by means of tho things of senso, 
does not advance us ono step on the high-road to 
truth. The me, therefore, whether it be matorial or 
not—a point on which, at present, we offer no 





} 
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opinion—is certainly not our own bodies, in so far Prop. 
as these are, or may bo made, objects of scnse,* and 
not being an object of sensible, but only of intel- 
lectual experience ; and our attention being naturally 
held captive by the things of sense, it is not surpris- 
ing that these lattor should cause us to attend but 
slightly 10 ourselves in our ordinary moods, and in 
the common transactions of life. ‘Thus the slight 
degree of notice which we usually take of ourselves 
is sufficiently explained, without its being necessary 
to resort to the hypothesis that the oversight is ever 
total, by means of these two circumstances—the 
operation of the law of familiarity, and the fact that 
the ego is no object of sonsible experience. 





8. A theory of self-consciousness, opposed to the 
doctrine advanced in our first proposition, has been A theowy of 


self-cous + 


sometimes advooated. It reduces this operation to sctonancas ng 
a species of reminiscence: it affirms that we ave first Pon.) 
cognisant of various sensible impressions, and are 
not conscious of ourselves until wo reflect upon them 
afterwards. But this doctrine involves a contradic 
tion} for it supposes us to recollect certain impres- 
sions to have been ours, efter they have beon 
experienced, which we did not know to be ours 
when they were exporicneed. A man cannot re- 
member what never happened. If the impressions 

* That the ogo cannot be known to be matorial, is proved in 


its propor place, (See Proposition VILL) 
F 


PROP. 
I, 
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were not known-to be otfrs at the time, they could 
not subsoquently Be remembered to havo boon ours, 
because their recollection would imply that we re- 
mombered an antecedent connection between our- 
solves and them}; which connection, howevor, had 
no placo in our former oxperionce, inasmuch as this 
thoory declares that no self was in tho first instance 
apprehended ;—thoreforo, if the impressions are re« 
ecognised on reflection to have been ours, they must 
originally have boen known to be’ ours, In other 
words, wo must have been conscious of self at tho 
timo when tho improssions wore made.’ 


9, Lookedat in itself, or as an isolated truth, our 


Inpotanco first proposition is of no importance; but viewed ag 
Ent of the foundation of the whole system, and as the single 


tho whole 
aystoal, 


staple on which all the iruths subsequently to be 
advanced depend, it cannot bo too strongly insisted 
on, or too fully clucidated. Everything hinges on 
the stability which can be given to this proposition 
—on the acceptanco it may meet with. If it, falls, 
the system ontirely fails; if it stands, tho system 
entirely succeeds. It is to bo hopod that the roader 
will not be stopped or discouraged by tho apparent 
truism which it involves, Ho may think that, if the 
main truth which this philosophy has to tell him is, 
that all his cognitions and porceptions are known by 
him to be his own, he will have very little to thank 
it for. Lot him go on, and sce what follows. Mean- 
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prop, 
i 


while, considering the great weight which this pra- 
position has {0 bear, we may bo excused for bestowe 
ing a few more words on its onforeomont. 


10. If this first proposition is not very clearly 
confirmed by exporienco, it is at any rato not rolited IH ot to 
by that authority. No one, by any effort of tho phew 
mind, can ever apprehond a thing to the entire ox~ wel 
clusion of himself, A man cannot wittingly leava 
himeelf altogether out of his account, and procead 
to the consideration of tho objects by which ho is 
surrounded. On tho contrary, ho will find thet, 
noleng volens, he carries himsclf consciously along 
with him, faint though the consciousness may be, in 
all the scones through which ho passes, and in all 
the operations in which ho is ongaged. Ilo will 
find that, when ho is cognisant of perceptions, ho is 
always cognisant of them as Ais, But this cog~ 
nisance is equivalent to self-consciousness, and there~ 
fore it is reasonable to conclude that our proposition 
is not only not overthrown, but, moroover, that it is 
corroborated by experience, 


11, But it is Reason alona which can givo to this 


proposition tho certainty and extension which ar'o i bat ot 
dened fa ron + 


required to vendor it a suro foundation for all that aon, wih 


is to follow. Txperience can only establish it as 9 Hoe eeany 


limited mattor of fact; and this is not sufficient for ™™ 
the purposes of our subsequont dorhonstvations, Tt 
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mor, must bo established as a necossary truth of reason— 
-—— asa law binding on intelligence univorsally—as a 
conception, the opposite of which is a contradiction 
and an absurdity. Strictly speaking, the proposi- 
tion cannot bo demonstrated, because, boing itself 
the absolute starting-point, it cannot bo deduced 
from any antecedent data; but it may be explained 
in such a way as to loave no doubt as to its axiom- 
atic charactor. I¢ claims all tho stringoney of a 
geometrical axiom, and its claims, it is concoived, 
ave irrasistible, If it were possible for an intelli- 
gence to receive knowledge at any one time without 
knowing that it was his knowledge, it would be pos- 
sible for him to do this at ad/ times, So that an 
intelligont being might bé endowed with knowledge 
without once, during the whole term of his oxisteuce, 
knowing that ho possessed it. Is there not a con- 
iradiction involved in that supposition? But if that 
supposition be a contradiction, it is equally contra- 
digtory to suppose that an intelligence can be con- 
stious of his knowledge, at any single moment, 
without being conscious of it as his, A man has 
knowledge, and is cognisant of porceptions only 
whion he brings them rome to himself, If he were 
not aware that they were his, he could not bo aware 
of them at all, Can J know without knowing: that 
i is Lwho know? No, truly. But if a man, in 
knowing anything, musi always know that he knows 
it, ho must always be self-conscious. And thoyofora 
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reason establishes our first proposition as a necessary prop, 
. . . ‘ AL 

truth—as an axiom, the donial of which involves a 

contradiction, or is, in plain words, nonsense. 





12. Every motaphysical truth is facod by an op- 
posite error which has its origin in ordinary think- phat com 
$. . tot ‘ . far propusl 
ing, and which it is the business of speculation to tow 
supplant, It will conduee, therefore, to tho oluci- 
dation of our first proposition, if, following tho plan 
laid down in the Introduction (§ 47), we placo along- 
side of it the countor-proposition which it is dosigned 
to ovorthrow, inst counter-proposition « “To con~ 
stitute knowledge, all that is required is that there 
should be something to be known, and an intelli- 
gence to know it, and that the two should he present 
to each other. It is not necessary that this intolli- 
gence should be cognisant of itsclf at the same time.” 


. no ats j 
13. This countor-proposition gives expression to 
the condition of knowledgo, as laid down by ordinary 4 ombodtes 


iho reales of 


thinking ; and, i¢ may bo added, as laid down by camuy 
thinking and 


our,whole popular psychology. ‘To constitute know. of pnaiar 

7 : pay sulugs 
ledge, there must be a subject or mind to know, and 
"an object or thing to bo known: let tho two, sub- 
ject and object (as thoy aro frequently called, and as 
we shall froquently call them), he brought together, 
and knowledge is tho result, This is tho wholo 
amount botlr of the common opinion and of the 


psychological doctrine as to the origin of knowledge. 


PROP 
T 
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Tho statement doos not expressly deny that the sub- 
ject must always know itself, in order to be cop- 
nisant of the object. It neither denios nor admits 
this in express terms; and, thereforo, it is not easy 
to grapple with the ambiguity which it involves. 
But it certainly leans moro to tho side of denial 
than to tho sido of affirmation, Tho ordinary 
psychological doctrine scems to bo, that the subject, 
or mind, is at timos cognisant of itself to tho cxdlu- 
sion of the object, and is at times cognisant of tho 
object to the oxclusion of itsclf, and again is at times 
cognisant both of itsclf and the object at once, Its 
general position is, beyond a doubt, merely this, 
that fo constitute knowledge thore must be'an intel 
ligent subject, and something for this intelligent sub- 
ject to know —not that this intelligonce must in every 
act of knowledge be cognisant of itself. But this 
doctrine is equivalent to tho counter-proposition just 
advanced, because it declares that the cognisanco of 
self is not necessarcly ihe condition and concomi~ 
tant of all knowledge. 


14, Lt is, howover, rather from the conclusions 


oxpreas slatement it contains, that we may gather 
thaé its starting-point is our first countor-proposition, 
Supposing it to start from a denial of our first pro- 
position, its subsequent conclusions ara legitimatoly 
reached, as will yppear in the aequel. Supposing it 


psychology, than from any + 
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to start from the admission of our fiat proposition, its PROP, 
illogical procedure would be altogethor unparalleled. 
In justico, therefore, to our common psychology, we 
miuant suppose that it is grounded on our first counter 
proposition, which, however, is the embodiment of 
a contradictory inadvertency of thought, by which 
all its subsequont proceedings are rendered untrue, 
The divarication of tho two systems—our popular 
psychology on the ono hand, founded on this counter 
proposition, and exhibiting the erroncous rogulls of 
ordinary thinking; and our stict metaphysics on tho 
other hand, based on Proposition I, and presenting 
the vesults of the pure spectilative :eason—will begin’ 
to grow apparent in our second proposition, 





15. To mark strongly the opposition between the 
propositions and the counter-propositions, it may ho A ic of 
a fT 
stated that the propositions declare what we do think, rotwucn the 


the connter-propositions declaro what wo think we nt 
think, but do xoé think: in othor words, ihe propo- "4" 
sitions repreaont our real thinking, tho countor-pro- 
positions our apparent thinking. Wor example, tho 

first counter-proposition affirms that we can know 
things without knowing ourselves; but we only 
‘apparently do this—we only think that we know 
them without, obeying the condition spovified : in 
other words, we think, or rather dhiule that wo think, 

a contradiction ; for it is impossible really 10 think 

a contradiction. Tho proposition states what wo 


4 


PROP, 
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really think and know as the condition of all our 
knowledge. 


16. This first proposition expresses tho principal 
law by which tho unintelligible is converted into the 
intelligible. ‘et self be apprehonded, and overy- 
thing hecomes (potentially) apprchensible or intelli- 
giblo: lot self be unapprehended, and everything 
remains necessarily inapprehensible or unintelligible. 
Considered under this point of viow, the nearest ap- 
proach mado to this proposition in ancient times 
was probably the Pythagoroan speculation respocting 
number as the ground of all concoivability. In 
nature, per se, there is neithor unity nor plurality— 
nothing is one thing, and nothing is many things; 
because there cannot be ono thing unless by a men« 
tal synthesis of many things or parts; and there 
cannot be many things or parts unless cach of thom 
is one thing: in other words, in nature, per se, there 
is nothing but absolute inconceivability. If she can 
place before us “ thing,” she cannot place before us 
aor one thing, So said Pythagoras. According to 
him, it is intelligence alono which contributos « to, 
“thing ’—gives unity, uot certainly to plurality 
(for to suppose plurality is to suppose unity alvoaidy 
given), but to that which is neithor ono nor many; 
and thus converts tho unintelligible into the intolli- 
gible—tho world of nonsense into the world of 
intellect. 
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17. This doctrine has been strangely misundor-  rror 
stood. Its expositors have usually thought that 
things ave already numbered by nature cither as uantive a 
one or many, and that all that Pythagoras taught fexneatting 
was that wo e-number them when thoy come hefore 
us; as if such a truism as that could ever have fallon 
from the lips of a great thinker; as if such a com- 
mon-place was oven entitled to the name of an 
opinion. A theory which professes to explain how 
things become intelligible must surely not suppose 
that .they are intelligible beforo they become 80, 

Ifa man undertakes to explain how water becomes 
ice, he niust surely not suppose that it alroady ¢s ice, 
He must date from some anterior condition of the 
water—its fluidity, for instance, Yot the Pytha- 
gorean theory of number as the ground of all intel , 
ligibility, is usually represonted in this absurd light, 
Number, by which “thing” becomes intelligiblo, 
either as one or many, is belioved to be admitted by 
this theory to be cleaving to “ thing” evon in ils 
unintelligiblo state. Wore this so, tho thing would 
not be unintelligible, and thore would be no ox- 
planation of the ednversion of tho incogitable (the 
«anoatic) into the cogitable (tho nootic), the vory 
point which the theory profosses to oxplicato. 
The theory may bo imporfoct; but it is ono of 
tho profoundest speculations of antiquity, ‘The 
modern interpretation has emptied it of all signi- 
ficance. 
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PROP, (8. ‘Tho law laid down in Proposition I. is merely 
—— ahighor generalisation and clearcy expression of the 
Prop Lo 


‘igo, gene Pythagorean law of number. Whatever is to bo 

te eee known must be known as one, or a3 many, or as 
both; but whatever is to be known ean be mado 
one only by being referred to one self; and Whatever 
is to bo known can be made many ouly when cach 
of the plurals has been made one by being reforred 
to one self; and whatever is to bo known can bo 
made both ono and many only by the samo procoss 
being gone through,—that is to say, its unity and 
its plurality can only be effected by its reduction to 
the unity of self. 

‘ 

19. Passing over at presont all intermediate ap- 
tpn proximations, wo find anticipations of this firnt propo- 
T hythe , dition in tho writings of the philosophers of Germany. 
of Gemnnys Tt puts in no claim to novelty, howover novel may 

be the uses to which these Institutes apply it. Kant 
had glimpses of the truth ; but his remarks are con- 
fused in the extreme in regard to what he calls tho 
unity (analytic and synthetic) of conactousnoas, This 
is one of the fow places in his works from which no 
meaning can bo extracted, In his hands the prin- 
ciple answored no pm pose at all. Tt died in tho act 
of boing born, and was buried under a mass of sub- 
ordinate considerations before it can be said to have 
even breathed. Fichte got hold of it, and lost it— 
got hold of it, and lost it again, through a seriss of 
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eight or ten difforent publications, in which the truth 
slips through his fingers when it seoms just on tho 
point of being turned to somo account, Schelling 
promised magnificent operations in the heyday of 
his youth, on a basis very similar to that laid down 
in this first proposition, But tho world has boon 
waiting for tho falfilmont of theso promises—for the 
fruits of that exuberant blossom,—during q poriud 
of more than fifty years. Muy its hopes be ono day 
realised | No man is fitter, if he would but take 
the pains, than this octogenarian scor, to show that 
Speculation is not all one “barren heath.” EHegel, 
—but who has ever yet uttered one intelligible word 
about Ilogel ? Not any of his countrymon,—not any 
forcigner,—scldom oven himself, With poaks, here 
and thore, more lucent than the sun, his intorvals 
avo filled with a sca of darkness, unnavigablo by 
tho aid of any compass, and an atmosphore, or 
rather vacuum, in which no human intellect can 
breathe. Iloegel had better not bo maddled with 
just at present. It is impossible to say lo wliat 
oxtont this proposition coincides, or dogs not coin- 
dide, with his opinions; for whatever truth there 
may bo in Tlogel, it is cortain that his meaning can- 
not be wrung from him by any amount of moro 
reading, any moro than the whisky which is in bread 
—so at least we havo beon informed—carn bo ox~ 
tracted ‘by squeezing the loaf into a tumbler, IIo 
requires to bo distilled, as all philosophora do, more 


PROP, 
h 


PROP, 
I 
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or less—but Tegel to an extent which is unparal- 
loled. lis faults, and those of his predecessors sub- 
sequent to Kant, lic, certainly, not in the matter, 
but only in the manner of their compositions, Ad- 
mirablo in the substance and spirit and direction of 
their speculations, they are painfully deficient in tho 
accomplishment of intelligible speech, and inhu- 
manly negligent of all the arts by which alone tho 
processes and results of plulosophical truth can bo 
recommended to tho attention of mankind, 


PROPOSITION II. 


THE OBITC? OL ALN KNOWLLDGr 


The object of knowledge, whatever ib may 
be, is always somethmg moro than what 
is naturally on usually regarded as the 
object, 1b always is, and must be, tho 
object wrth the adilition of oneself,—objoct 
plus subject,—thing, or thought, meoum. 
Sclf is an integral and essential part of 
every object of cognition. 


DIMONSLRATION, 


Tr has beon already established as tho conilition 
of all knowledge, that a thing can ho known only 
“provided the intelligences which approbesids it knows 
itself at the samo time, Butif'a thing can bo known 
only provided onosclf be known along with it, it fol- 
lows that the thing (or thought) and oneself together 
must, in every caso, be the object, the uue and com- 
plete object, of knowledge; in other words, it follows 


Prop, 
Ik 
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that that which wo know always is and must be 
object plus subject, object cum alio,—thing or thought 
with an addition to it~—which addition is the me, 
Self, therefore, is an integral and essontial part of 
evory object of cognition. 

Or, again. Suppose a caso in which a thing or a 
thought is apprehended without tho me boing’ ap- 
prohendcd along with it. This would contradict 
Proposition J., which has fixed the knowledge of 
self as the condition of all knowledge, But Propo- 
sition I. is established; and therefore the me must in 
all cases form part of that which wo know; and the 
only object which any intelligence ever has, or evox 
can have any cognisanco of is, itself-in-wnion-with- 
whatevor-it-apprehends. 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS, 


1. By ptinting as one word the seven last words of 
the Demonstration, a higher degreo of intelligibility 
seems to bo secured for what is here laid down as 
tho universal object of knowledgo, than might have 
beon attained by printing these words as separate. 
‘Whether our position should be agreed with or not, 
it can scarcely bo misunderstood, 


2. By the object of knowlodgo, wo are, of courso, 
to understand the whole object of knowledge, what- 
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ever it may be at any particular time. Tt is quite ruap, 
possible for the mind to attond more to ono part of 

ny By the objost 
any given presontalion than to anothor, ‘I'he mind eee yo 


Is mesnt £10, 


does indeod usually attend most to that part of every wile object 
presentation which is commonly called the thing, 
But tho part so attendod to is not the whole object ; 
it is not properly the object of our knowladgo, It 

* is only part of tho object, the object being that part 
together with the other part of tho presentation 
(self, namely, or the guhject) which is usually loss 
attended to, but which is necossary to completo 
every datum of cognition. In other words, the 
object, usually so called, is only part of tho object 
of the mind, although it may bo that part which 
is most iced to, Tho object, proporly so culled, 
is always tho object with tho addition of tho sub- 
ject, because this alone is the whole object of our 
apprehension. That which is usually termed tho 
‘object may be sometimes conveniontly termed tho 
objective part of tho objoct of knowlodgo,'and that 
which is usually callod the snbjoct may bo some- 
times conygniontly called tho subjective part of tho 
object of knowlodgo, But tho ordinor 'y distinction, 
of subject and object in which they are contrasted 
as the knowing and the known, and in which the 
subject is virtually donied to bo any part of the 
object of ow knowledgo, is orroncous and contradic« 
tory, and has had a most mischiovous offect on tho 
growth and fortunos of philosophy. 
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trov. 3. Tho ascertainment of the condition of know- 
ledge as fixed in Proposition I. necessarily offects a 

Cl é ‘ : * 
shidvanat great change in our conception of the object of 


tention ta the if < * : 
conddtion of Knowledge. This chango is expressed in Proposi- 


ee tion II. But in ow ordinary moods we rogard the 
‘mowkedse  hiect of knowledge as something vory different 
from what this proposition sets forth. Whatever it 
may be, wo regard it as that thing or thought with- 
out anything more—without that addition which wo 
call the subject or the me. ILeretofore our concep- 
tion of the object was the conception of object aine 
alto; now it is the conception of object aun ato, 


i, ©, meotum. 





4, The change which the condition of knowledgo 
Hartieritins- offects upon the object of knowledge may be fw ther 


tented bv the 


i ideri: ry differ 
speantivo understood by considering how very different the 


“guisted fom speculative enumeration of ourselves and things as’ 
mention” based on Proposition TL., is from the way in which 
we usually but crroneously.cnumerate thom. We 
avo cognisant of ourselves and of a number of sur- 
rounding objects. We leok upon ayrselves as 
* nunorically different from each of these things, just 
ag each of them is numerically different from its 
neighbours, That is our ordinary way of counting. 
The speculative computation is quite different. Hach 
of tho things ia always that thing plus me. So that 
supposing the things to be represented by tho figures 
1, 2, 8, 4, and ourselves by tho figure &, while fol- 
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lowing tho ordinary ciphering, we should count them 
and ourselves as 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5; wo should, fol- 
lowing the speculative ciphering, count tham and 
ourselves ag 1 +5, 2 + 5, 3+ 5,4 + 5. And 
the result in cach ease equals mo-in-tmion-with- 
the-thing, whatever it may bo, Mo-in-union-with~ 
it—this synthesis is always the total datum or object 
which I know. This 5 (illustrative of the ego) is 
tho standard factor in evory reckoning, is always 
part of the object apprehended, and is tho necos- 
sary condition of its apprehension. If wo considor 
the things 1, 2, 3, 4, as forming one complexus 
in that caso, it is still 1 + 5 = me-in-union-with- 
things. 


5, The second counter-proposition, embodying tho 
inconsiderato result of ordinary thinking, and bright 
ening, by contrast, the truth of Proposition IL, may 
be laid down as follows: Second counter-proposition.—~ 
“Tho object of knowledgo is not, ox, at any rate, 
need not be, anything moro than what is usually 
regarded as the object. Tt may bo tho object with- 
out tho mind’s self, a thing (or a thought) scre me.” 
‘The inadvortoncy of ordinary thinking hore pointed 
out, and corrected by Proposition [L,, ia, that it over. 
looks a part of the object of knowledge, and gives 
out a part as the whole; just as, in countor-propo~ 
sition L., it overlooks tho condilion of knowledge, 
and entertains an obseuro notion that knowledgo 
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PROP, might take place without this condition boing com- 
plied with. 





6. This counter-proposition is grounded on a rock, 
Fe Isls, if tho first counter-proposition be true ol but without 
soutien sno. this stay it has no support whatever. If it were pos 
a sible for an intelligent being to apprehend anythiug 
without complying with the condition which declares 
that he must apprehend himself as well, it would, of 
course, be possible for him to know an object without 
knowing anything more—z, ¢, without knowing 
himeclf along with it. But the first counter-propo- 
sition is false, because it contradicts Proposition I., 
which is a necessary and axiomatic truth of reason; 
and, therefore, the second countor-proposition, which 
deponds entirely upon the first counter-proposition, 
must likewise be set aside as false and contradictory. 
It is scarcely necessary to call attontion to the cireum~ 

stanco, that the maintenance of the second counter- - 
proposition is quite incompatible with the admission 
of Proposition I. Those who have conceded our 
starting-point cannot stand by the doliveranco of 
ordinary thinking in regard to the object of know- 

lodge, but must embrace tho doctrine laid down in. 


Proposition IT, 


7. The second counter-proposition is not only the 
expression of the ordinary notion of mankind in 
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general with regard to the object of knowledge; it ror. 
is, moreover, the exponent of tho popular psycholo- Fee 
gical doctrine on this point. In the scionco of tho menainay 


notion, and 


human mind, subject and object are not contrasted sho, tense 


as two things, both of wilich are known, and must Wycunlogial 


bo known togethor; thoy ave not laid down as two ets 
things which, in their synthosis, constitute tho only 
object which any intelligence can apprehend. They 
are contrasted simply as that which knows, and as 
that which is known—the former being tho subject, 
and the latter tho object. ‘This is the second stop in 
the procedure of our ordinary pyschology. Just as, 
in its first position, it agrecs with common thinking 
in overlooking tho condition of all knowledge, and 
starts from the doctrine set forth in tho first countor~ 
proposition; so in ils second position it also coincides 
with common opinion in overlooking « part of the 
object of knowledge, and in ropresonting: a mere part 
as the whole of that object. Love, again, howovor, 
its teaching is ambiguous. Our ordinary psychology 
does not expressly affirm that the object am bo 
known without the subject or self being knowns but 
by laying all its emphasis on the consideration, that 
in the constitution of knowledgo tho subject is the 
factor which knows, whilo tho objoct is tho fnetor 
which is known, it virtually teaches that doctrine, 
At any rato, owe subsoquent articlos will make it 
plain that the psychology now in yoguo virtually 
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embraces the second counter-proposition, and donics 
by implication, if not directly, the truth of our second 
proposition, which declares, as a necessary truth of 
reagon—as a conclusion which admits of no oxcep~ 
tion, and the reverse of which is nonsensical and 
contradictory—that tho mind (2 ¢., every mind) can 
have no object of any kind, except an object bound 
up and apprehended along with itself 


PROPOSITION III. 


THE INSLPARABILITY OF TT ORINGLIVE AND VN SUBJECTIVE, 


The objective part of the object of knowledge, 
though distinguishable, is nob sepaable m 
cognition from the subjective part, or the 
ego; but the objective part and the sub- 
jective part do together constitute the unib 
or minimum of knowledge. 


DIMONSTRATION, 


Ir the objective part of knowledge were separable 
" in cognition from the ego or subjective part, it could 
be apprehended without tho ogo boing apprehended 
along with it. But this has beon provod by Propo- 
sition II, to bo iinpossible. Thorefore tho objcetive 
pari of the object of knowledge is not soparablo in 
‘vognition from the subjective part, or the ego. 
Again, Tho unit or mdnémun of cognition is such 
an amount of knowledge that if any constituent part 
of it be left ont of account, the whole cognition of 
necessity disappears, But the objective plus the sub- 
jective constitutes such a unit or minimum: hocanse 


PROP 
Un 





Reasona for 
plying this 
Proposition a 
prominent 
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system, 
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if tho objective part bo entirely removed from tho 
object of our knowledge, and if tho mind bo left 
with no thing or thought before it, it can have no 
cognition—so if the subjective part, or itself, be 
entirely removed from the mind’s observation, iho 
cognition equally disappears, to whatever extent wo 
may suppose the mere objective part of the prosen- 
tation to be still before us. All cognisance of it is 
impossible by Proposition I, Thereforo the objective 
and the subjective do together constitute the unit or 
mininvum of cognition. 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS, 


1. Although this proposition is rather a corollary 
of the second than a new and distinct proposition, 
still there are good reasons for assigning to it o 
formal and prominent position in the system. Its 
enunciation affords us an opportunity of explaining 
what is moant by insoparability in cognition, and by 
the unit or mintmum of knowledge—two important 
but ill-understood points in philosophy. And far- 
ther, it is to be suspected that, notwithstanding the 
clearness and cortainty of Proposition IL, doubts 
may still be entortained as to the inviolable nnity in 
cognition of the objective and the subjectivo parts of 
ou knowledge. Moreover, it may bo doubted 
whethor tho popular delusion, which is largely shaved 
in by psychology—namely, that subject and object 
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are two units, and not merely one mit or aetadnn rHOP 
of cognition—is combated and exploded in our second =——— 
proposition in torms sufliciently expreas. On these 
accounts it has appeared advisable to give to Propo- 
sition IUD. a distinct and leading placo in the system. 


2, Two things aro proporly said to bo separable 
from cach other in cognition, when they can be Whit 
ment by 


y i ri j 4 ayabilit 
separated in such a way that the ono of thom can meget 


be known or apprehended without tho othor, Thus Milty vos 


a treo and a atone are separable from cach other m 
cognition, because a tree can bo apprehended with- 
out a stone being apprehended, and convorscly. 
But when two things cannot be separated in such 
a way that tho one of them ean be approhonded 
without tho other, but only in such a way that 
the one is never confounded with the othor— 
these two things cannot with any propricty bo snid 
to be soparable, but only to bo distinguishable in 
cognition, This is tho predicament in which sub- 
joct and object, self and surrounding things, aro 
placod, The tavo can at all timos bo intelligently 
distinguished from oach othor, ‘They cannot at any 
time be intelligently soparnted from each other, 
They ave clearly distinguishable ; thoy are absolutely 
inseparable in cognition. 


8. Both this and tho second proposition affirm 
that self or the subject is at integral and csseutial 


PRov 
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pat of evory object of cognition. But the roader is 
requesied to bear in mind that this does not mean 
that ho is a part of that purt of tho objects of his 
cognition, which he calls chairs, and tables, and trees, 
It means quite the contrary. It means that ho is 
not, and cannot be, a part of that part. ‘The tablo 
before you, good reader, is only a part of the objoct 
of your cognition. You yourself aro the othor part. 
Theo truce and total object of your mind is the table, 
or whateyer olsc it may be,—and yourself. Tho 
latter part, thorcfore, cannot by any possibility be a 
part of tho former part; for to supposo that it can, 
would bo equivalent to holding that o thing, instead 
of boing what it was, was something which it was 
not. ‘The two factors of cognition—the two con- 
stituents of every known object (to wit, the ego and 
the non-ego), ave for ever contradistinguished—for 
ever syndered by a fatal law which holds thom 
everlastingly, apait, and prevents either of them 
from being its opposite. But it is prociscly this 
inexorable severance which also keeps thom together 
as inseparably wniled in cognition. 

4, Inscparability in cognition does not moan 
insoparability in space. Tho nocessary laws of 
knowledge admit of ow apprehending things as 
separable, and as separate, in spaco from ourselves 
to any extent we please; but they do not admit of 
our apprehending things as separate or as separable 
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in cognition from oursolves in any sense whatever, rror 
It is to be suspected that some mistonception on this. ——~ 
point has been pretty genoral among tho cultivators 
of philosophy, and that some who may have had a 
glimpse of tho trath have shrunk from advocating, 
and even from contemplating, the inseparability in 
cognition of subjoct and object, from coufounding this 
idea with the idea of thoir insoparability in space. 
Subject and object may bo separated from cach other 
in space moro widely than tho polos; it is only in 
cognition that thoy aro absolutely inseparable. They 
may very woll be separated in spaco; but space itsolf 
cannot be separated in cognition from the subject— 
space is always known and thought of as my cogni- 
sauce of space—thereforo a soparation in space has 
no offect whatever in bringing about a separation in 
cognition, of objoct from subject. ‘Tho cultivators of 
philosophy just referred to scom to have beon appre- 

- hensive lest, in denying the separability in cognition 
of subject and object, they might appoar to be call- 
ing in question tho oxistence of external things, and 
thereby falling into idealism. As if any genuine 
idealism evor doniod the existence of external things, 
+—over denied that these things wore actually md 
bond fide oxtornal io us, Idealism never deniod 
this: it only asks what is the meaning of “oxternal” 
considered out of all relation to “ internal,” and it 
shows that, out of this relation, the word * external” 
has, and can have, no meaning, 


pRror, 
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5. Tho wnit or minimum of cognition is auch an 
amount (and no more) of cognition as can be known. 
Tho knowablo must mount up to a certain point before 
it can become the knowable Ieast. In this respcot 
the magnitude of the knowable is quite different trom 
visible or ponderablo magnitudo. Tho visiblo or 
ponderable least cannot bo determined absolutely, 
beenuse there is no necessary law of reason fixing it. 
Tt is a varying quantity contingent on the capacities 
of the scer or the weigher. But the knowable leaat 
is determined absolutely by an essential law of all 
intelligence ; it cannot be Jess than some thing or 
thought, with the addition of oneself, It cannot be 
leas than object + subject; becauso anything loss 
than this is absolutely unknowable by a necossary 
law of reason. No necessary law of knowlodge fixes 
that the capacity of seeing or hearing or weighing 
shall not go below a certain limit: because with 
finer organs or with finer instruments a new mdnt- 
mum of sight or of sound or of weight might, for over 
and ever, be revealed. But the capacity of knowing 
is stornly and ovorlastingly, and universally pro- 
hibited from going below a certain limit; it cannot 
doscend to tho apprehension of loss, than object +- 
subject. This, therefore, is tho least, the ultimate 
that can be known dy déself Object (whatever tho 
object may be, for this of course is not fixed by any 
necessaty law of reason) plus subject is the mine 
mum seibile yer se. 
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6, Tt is of importance: to attend to the words by y PROP, 
uself ov per se. Objoct plus subject is not ihe know- 
able least or mindmum sedbile without any qualifica- arte won 
tion, because the objective part of knowledge, which & ae 
is, of course, less than both tho objective and subjective 
parts, can undoubtedly be known ; and tho subjective 
part of knowledge (the ego), whieh is, of course, less 
’ than both the objective and subjective parts, can also 
be known. But object ples subject is the least that 
can be known by zésedf’ or per se, or in an isolated 
state; because the objective cannot be known without 
the subjective, or the subjective without the objective. 
Hence object plus subject is the ménimum serbile per 
Suppose, for the sake of illustration, that o grain 
was the pondorablo least. ‘To remove all ambiguity, 
it would bo necessary to add “ by itself.” Boeauso 
the half-grain would also bo pondorable—it would 
be ponderable along with tho other half, But (on 
' the supposition) it would not bo pondorable by déseff, 
Therefore, to avoid all misconstruction, we should 
vequire to say that tho grain was tho ponderable 
least “by itsclf&” So in regard to the unit or 
minimum of cognition. 





7. It mattora not how many clomonts or factors 
tho unit or mén’mum of cognition may consiat of: + Aho unit of 
it matters not how clearly wo may bo able to dis- faba he 
tinguish these clomonts from coach other whon tho 


whole unit or minimum is before us, Theso circum 
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Prop. stances do not make tho unit of cognition more than 
a unit or minimum. Tlowever numerous its cle- 
ments may bo, tho unit is still a mere unit, if the whole 
of them are required to make up one dainm of know- 
ledge, Tho only circumstance which could prove 
the unit of cognition, consisting of tho two factors 
aubject and object, to bo more than « unit, would be 
the ontire removal of cither of its factors, and tho 
continuance of the other factor by itself as a unit 
or minimum of cognition. But such a removal aud 
such a continuance have been scon to be impossible. 
Therofore, subject and objoct, though capablo of 
being discriminated as the two elements of our 
knowlodge, are, in thoir duality, ‘still a single unit 
of cognition: because the one of them cannot be 
yemoved from any datum of knowledge without 
extinguishing the datum altogethor. 





8. Tho mintmum scibile per se, consisting of subject 
Noessontnt 2nd object, is only accidentally but not essentially 


but only an 


serdental” enlarged by augmenting the objective factor. Po- 


hotween th | +H u } y i "y a 
boncen tho ularly considered, the universo plus me is groator 


iii of than a grain of sand plus me, But this difference 


comition. Sg altogethor trivial, and of no account in philosophy.” 
Let ¥ reprosent the subject, and X the object. Bo 
soon as Y apprehends Y + X tho wholo business 
of knowing is accomplished. ‘Tho unit of know~ 
ledge, the minimum soibile per se, is constituted and 
compassed. We may add to this X as many othor 
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X’s as we pleaso. But that makes no difference prov 
3 os ’ ae Th 
in tho eyes of reason. A. inillion X’s plus Y is 
only accidentally but not essentially more than the 
minimum scibile per se. Although in the ordinary 
intercourse of life it may bo convenient to regard tho 
minimum and the maamum of cognition as diverse, 
yet, speculatively considered, they aro coincident, 





9, Lhird counter-proposition.—“Tho objective and 
the subjective parts of knowledge are scparablo in oid coun 
cognition. The ego and that which is presented to ton. 
it as not itself, or as the non-ego, arc each of thom a 
unit of cognition. Object and subject, oneself and 
the thing with which one is engaged, aro not ono 
unit or minzmum, but are two units or minima of 


knowledge.” 


10, That this counter-proposition ombodies tho in- 
‘advertency of popular thinking with rogard to the xe ommoats 


tye : an findvey 
constitution of knowledgo is uidoubted. Every man teney ofm. 


in his ordinary moments conceives that he can and ing 
does separate in cognition the thing which he knows 
from himaolf the knower of it, IIe looks upon it as 
somothing which ho can and doos approkend without 
apprehending himself. [onco ho soos no difficulty 
whatever in soparating it intelligently from himself. 
Hones, too, he fancies that 2 is a unit of knowledge, 
and that he is another unit of knowledge. This sup- 


position, which contradicts tho necessary laws of all 


prov 
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reason, is no worso than an inadvertency on the part 
of common opinion, although it is one of the most 
invotorate of those natural ovorsights which mota- 
physic oxists for the solo purpose of correcting. 


11. As usual, tho psychological toaching on this 
head is moro ambiguous and moro erroncous than 
tho popular inadvertency. It certainly does not 
embrace Proposition LIL, and in so fax as it dissents 
from tho counte1-proposition, it dissents only to fall 
into a decpor crior. 14 sometimes ombraces a middle 
alteinative, in which the contradiction already in- 
volved in the third counter-proposition is complicated 
with an additional contradiction : something Lo this 
offect — object and subject, though inseparable in 
cognition, are nevertheless two scparate units or 
minima of cognition, and not merely one! It is 
quite unnccessary to arguo against this proposition, 
so portentous is' the twofold contradiction it ine 
volves. But it may be worth while to point out its 
origin, 


12, The psychologist finds himsolf in a dilomma, 
Te sees that if ho expressly denies the inseparability 
in cognition of the objective and the subjective clo~ 
ments of knowledge, he mistakes and misstates the 
laws of cognition ; and he sees that if he admits that 
object and subject form the unit or mndémum of cog~ 
nition, he deprivos himself of the bost or only argu- 
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ment by which he may prove that cach of thom is a 
separate unit of existence. This considoration shocks 
him; and he ondeavours to salve the point by ad- 
initting thet subject and object are inseparable in 
cognition (this saves the*phenomona in so far as 
the laws of knowledgo are concerned), and by deny- 
ing that they constitute only a singlo unit of copni- 
tion (this onables him to keep in his hands a valid 
argument for thoir duality of existence). But he 
retains it at a considerable oxponsc—by swallowing 
@ contradiction of his own browing, which no palli- 
atives will over enable him, or any ono else, to 
digest. Such, wo may bo assured, is tho scoret 
history of the psychological deliveranco on this 
point. The psychologist has not tho firmness to 
stand to the truth, bo the conscquonces what they 


may. 


18, The common division of the sciences into the 


PROP 
Ti 


two loading categories,—tho scienco of mind and Htinetlon 


of st foucy of 


tho scionce of matior,—when regarded as moro than mind and 


a mere verbal, aud to a cortain oxtont convonicnt 
distinction, is founded on tho fallacy contained in 
this psychological dclivorance, and partakes of its 
fallaciousness. Indeed, to lay down tho dualism 
of subject and object as completo and absolute, (that 
is, as an out-and-out duality which is not also o 
unity), which’ pyschology not unfrequently docs, is 
to oxtinguish every glimmering: of the scientific roa 
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son; for this implies that the dualism is laid down in 
cognition, as complete and absolute, which it can 
only be when intelligence can act in opposition to its 
own necessary and insuperable laws, 


14. It comes very much to the same thing whether 


Invahatty of the o1dinary psychological deliverance be identical 


counterspio 
pealtton uy 
ts ongin, 


with the opinion we have been considering, or with 


$$14,15,16 the loss illogical doctrine set forth in the third com- 


ter-proposition. The invalidity of the latter has been 
already sufficiently exposed. It cannot possibly be 
established, except upon the overthrow of Proposi- 
tion I. A few remarks may be offored, not in refa- 
tation but in explanation of the origin of the third 
counter-proposition. 


15. The circumstance that the object and subject 


Many things Of knowledge, the thing and the me, can bo distin- 


are distin. 
guishable, 
‘Which aro no! 


, guished in cognition, seems to have led to the mis- 


smrable, in take embodied in this éounter-proposition, People 


coguition 


seem to have supposed that because those wore dis- 
tinguishable, they wore also separable in the mind, 
‘They, perhaps, fancy that the assortion that the ogo 
and non-ego are inseparable in cognition, is equiva- 
lent to the assertion that thought confounds and 
identifies them with each other. Such a supposi- 
tion, if ever entertained, indicates moroly a con~ 
fusion of ideas. Many things are distinguishable in 
cognition, which it is yet impossibld to know in 
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soparation from cach other; and many things aro PROP. 
inseparable in cognition, which it is yet impossible —~— 
to confound or identify with each other, A. stick 

has two ends, Its one ond is quite distinguishable 

in cognition from the other end; but it is absolutely 
inseparable in cognition fiom the other end, A 

stick with only one end is altogether incogitablo. 
Again,—a stick has two ends, ‘These are absolutely 
inseparable in cognition, But the one end is not 

the same as the other end. It is impossible for the 

mind to separate thom; it is equally impossible for 

the mind to confound them. Of course, any given 

end of a stick can be cut away; but not in such a 
manner as to leave it with only one ond, cither for 

itself or for cognition, The end removed always is, 

and must be, replaced by a now end, 


16. So in regard to subject and object. Any 
‘given subject may bo removed from any given Mostiations 
object, and any givon object may bo removed from mill ana 
any given subject. But the necessary law of every 
apprehended object is, that an ego or subject must: 
bo apprehended along with it; and the necessary 
Jaw of every apprehended subject is, that an object 
or thought, of one kind or other, must be appre- 
hended along with it. ‘This is what the law of all 
intelligence necessitates ; in other words, both sub- 
ject and object are requized to make up tho unit or 


minimum of cognition, The object, by itself, is less 
1 * 


PROP, 
Il. 
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than this unit or méntmum, and the subject, by itself, 
is less than this unit or mdnimum ; and, therofore, 
each of them, by itself, is absolutely inapprohonsible. 
Yet no one is ever so insane as to confound the 
objective part of his knowledge with tho subjective 
part of it, or to mistake a thing for himself, 


17. The circumference of a circle and its contre is 
another example of two cloments of cognition, which, 
though perfectly distinguishable, are altogether in- 
separable in thomind. ‘Tho cireumforenco of a circle 
cannot be known without the centre being known, 
and the centre of a circle cannot be known without 
the circumference being known; yet who ever sup- 
posés that {he circumference zs the centre, or tho 
contre the circumference? In the samo way, why 
should our proposition lead poople to infer that that 
part of the total’ object of knowledge which is called 
the subject zs that other part of it which is naually 
called the object, or that that part of it which is 
usually called the object ts that othor part of it which 
is called subject? One would think that tho distinc- 
tion might be understood and kopt clearly in viow 
without running oven into the smallest depreo of 
confusion. At any rate, these remarks, taken along 
with the explanation given in the third paragraph 
of this article, may be sufticiont to obviate the main 
misconceptions which have prevented our third pro- 
position from occupying ts rightful place in specu- 
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lative science, and havo led genorally to tho adop- rhor 
tion of the third counter-proposition. - 





18, All that this proposition contends for may be 
expressed very shortly and simply by saying—ihat Bony stato. 
‘ ment of what 
it is impossible for a man to consider any of the ob- thls popost 


tion cantons 
jects of his consciousness, whatever these may be, as ™ 
at any time the objects of xo conacionsnoss— 
Quo somel ost imbuta 1econs, servabit odoyvom 
‘Testa diu.” 
Everything which I, or any intelligence, can ap- 
prehend, is steeped primordially in me; and it ever 
retains, and ever must retain, the flavour of that 
original impregnation. Whether tho object be what 
we call a thing or what wo call a thought, it is 
equally impossible for any effort of thinking to 
grasp it as an intolligible thing or as an intelligible 
thought, when placed out of all connection with tho 
‘ego, This is a necessary truth of all reason—an 
inviolable law of all knowledge—and we must just 
take it as wo find it. 


19. It is to be observed that under this article no 
opinion is expressed as to whether tho subject and No option, 
object of knowledge ave two separate unils of cariad- evistence. 
ence. All that is at present affirmed is, that thoy 
are not two units, byt only ono unit, of cognition. 
‘To offer any opinion on the subject of Being, in that 


department of our scionco which treats merely of 


PROP 
in, 
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Knowing, would be as irrelevant ps to stat an 
anatomical doctrine when expounding tho principles 
of astronomy, Let us find out what we can know, 
and cannot know, before we talk of what is, or is not, 
In the two next propositions, tho absolutely un- 
knowable is more particularly condescouded upon. 


i 


PROPOSITION Iv. 


NAITERN PER SE 


Matter per se, the whole material universo by 
itself, is of necessity absolutely unknow- 
able. 


DEMONSTRATION, 


Te whole material universe by itself, or per se, 
is a mere collection of objects without a subject or 
self. But it was proved in Proposition IL, that tho 
only objects which oan possibly be known aro objects 


“plus a subject or self. Therefore tho whole material 


univorse by itself, or par se, is of necessity absolutely 
unknowablo, 

Again. Object plus a subject is the mndmum 
scibile per se (by Proposition IIT.) But tho wholo 
material universe, per so, boing a moro collection of 
objects without o subject, is less than the mdxdmum 
scibile per 86, Therefore the whole material universe 
being Jess than the minimum serbile ner se-—boing 
less than the least that can be known by itself—is, of 
necessity, absolutely unknowable, 
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OBSLRVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


1, At this stage light begins to break in upon the 
prop, gyeat controversy between idealism and matorialiam, 
This is tho point at which tho controversy branches 
Hateratin Of from tho main stem of speculation. Idonlism, 

have thelr ‘e * ‘ 
vooshere, rightly understood, is founded on this fourth pro~ 
position, which again is founded on our third or 
second, which again are firmly rooted in our first, 
Materialism—that is, the doctrine which advocates 
the absolute Being, the existence per sa of matter— 
is founded on the following counter-proposition, 
which, it will bo observed, rests upon the third or 
second counter-proposition, which again are sup- 
ported by the first, and have no other stay whon 

this ground is cut away from thom, 





2. Fowth counter-proposition.—“ The material 
outh coun- tniverse per sc is not of necessity absolutely unknow- * 
ter-proposl- Poa . ‘ 
ton. able, It may bo, and it is, tho object of our know- 


ledge.” 


3. There can bo no doubt that this counter-pro- 
Ttoxpressee position expresses the natural opinion of all mankind 


common ‘ ‘ : 
opinon es to yesnecting our knowledge of material things, In our 


our know- 
ca fae , . ‘ 
ee ot'’ ordinary moods we conceive that we know material 
things by themselves. When we gazo on xivors, 
woods, and mountains, or handle stocks and stones, 


wo think that we are apprehending theso things 
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only, and not them together with something clse »ror 
(to wit, ourselves), which wo neither soc nor hear, 
and on which we cannot lay our hands. 





4, In such casos the ovorsight which we commit 
is not real and total; it is only partial and appafent, Osousigt ot 
* poll ony ap 
and it is to be explained on tho principles alroady peront—nnt 


expounded under Proposition I.,—tho law of famili- tia 
arity,—and the circumstance that the me, though 
always a part, is never a sensible part of the object 
of our knowledge. However atrongly the natural 
judgments of mankind may run in favour of the 
fourth counter-proposition, it is utterly incompatible 
with the necessary dictates of reason, which declare 
that an intelligent soul can never know anything 
except an intelligent soul apprehending whatever it 
apprehiends. 

5. Although here, as in the preeeding instances, 
psychology speaks its opinion somewhat ambigu- Piychotog 


eal Opinion 
ously and vesarvedly as to our Imowledgo of mattor as! om 


know ledgo of 
per se, still thore can be little doubt that its doctrino miter ners 
to a large oxtent, and in so far as it prosonts a 
logical aspect, is virtually coincident with this fourth 
counter-proposition, Our ordinary pyscholopy ad- 
vocates the existence of matter per se, And on what 
grounds? Surely on the grounds that we know it 
to oxist per se. The knowledge of its independent 
existence would undoubtedly be sufficiont ovidence 
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ror. of its independont existence, But failing this know- 
——— ledgo, it is difficult to understand on what grounds 
its existence per se can be advocated or established. 
OF course, its existence per se is, at the presont stage 
of our discussion, neither admitted nor denied. But 
this much may be said, that it would be a monstrous 
fallacy—and one which we would very unwillingly 
charge our popular psychology with—to conclude 
that matter which was only known, and could only 
be known to exist cum allio, or not indcpendontly, 
therefore existed per se, or independently. That, 
assuredly, would be a non-seguitur. We must 
therefore hold that the toaching of psychology is, 
in its scope and tendency at least, idontical with 
the fourth counter-proposition, which declaros (in 
opposition to a strict demonstrated truth) that mat- 

ter per' se is, or can be, known. 
6. Observe, in further corroboration of what has 
Paychologt boon announced as the psychological doctrine, what 


cal materini- 


Jam ag found- 9, consistent scheme of materialism arises out of our 


prpaitionn four counter-propositions. Wirsily, It is nob necos- 
sary that we should know ourselves in order to know 
other things, Secondly, Any object, therefore, may 
be known by us, without ourselves being known 
along with it. Thirdly, Thoyofore the moro objec- 
tive part of om knowledge is, or may be, a unit of 
cognition. Fourthly, Therefore matter per se, which 
is the mere objective part of our knowledge, is or 
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may bo known by us. Fiftkly, Therefore matter PROP, 
por so exists. Tho logic of that sorites which, we 
belicvo, contains the sole psychological argumont in 
favour of the existonce of matter per so, is impreg~ 
nable, Unfortunately the starting-point and tho 
three subsequont counter-propositions aro false and 
contradictory, and are therofore altogether incom- 
petent to support the conclusion—howover truo that 





conclusion may bo in itself. 


7 Tho fallacy of this argument will be still moro 
apparent, and the grounds of idealism will be farthor ratiey ot 


* ’ : + materlaliem 
opened up, if we set against it the first four proposi~ Possipitty of 


tions of the system. J%rstly, Ti is nocossary that banat in 
self should always be known, if anything is to bo 
known. Secondly, Thorefoio no object can be known 
without self being known. Thirdly, Therefore tho 
mere objective part of knowledge is always loss than 

* the unit or minimum of cognition. Lourthly, There- 
fore matter por se, which is tho mere objective part 

+ of ow Knowledge and loss than the unit of cogni- 
tion, cannot by any possibility be known by us, 
Féfthly, Thoveforo no argumont in favour of the exist- 
ence of matter per se can be deduced from our know- 
ledge of matter per se—becauso wo havo, and can 
have, no such knowledge. Of courso, no conclusion 

is deducible from those premisos to tho offect that 
mattor per se docs not oxist, All that tho premisos 
do is to cut away the grounds of materialism, and 
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vrop, afford a presumption in favour of the possibility of 
Ty. ’ . . 
—- some kind of idealism. 


8. Both the materialist and the idealist havo 
Apralim. tacitly prejudged an important preliminary question 
preg in their discussions respecting tho existence of mat- 
andty ter, ‘Tho question is this—Is thero, or is there not, 
any necessary and invincible law of knowledge and 
of reason which prevents matter per se from being 
Inown? The materialist, projudging this question 
in the negative, silently decides that there is nothing 
in the nature of intelligence, or in the constitution 
and essence of knowledge, to prevent matter per se 
from being known. Tlolding, therefore, the know~ 
ledge of matter por se to bo possible, and surrounded 
by the glories of » wonderful creation, he very natu- 
rally concludes that this knowledgo is actual; and 
holding this knowledge to be actual, he cannot but 
conclude that matter per se exists. ‘The inferonco * 
from knowledge to existence is always legitimate. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that ho should be - 
bewildered and irritated by the speculations of those 
who have called in quostion tho existenco of mattoy 
per se. But tho idealist also has his grounds of 
justification, Ie has silontly decided this prelimi- 
nary question in the affirmative, ITe has seon that 
in the very naturo of reason, in the very constitu 
tion of knowledge, there is a necessary and insuper- 
able law which renders any apprehension of matter 
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per se i contradiction and an impossibility. Flenco vRov, 
his doubts, and even his denial, of the existence of - 
matter per se are not altogether so unreasonable as 
they ave liable to appear to those who are ignorant 
of the answer which he has tacitly and only half- 
consciously returned to the preliminary question 
referred to. 





9. This preliminary question has been prejudged— 
that is, has been settled in opposite ways without Ga of 
examination—by the matetialist and by the idealist, mtate juts. 
owing to their having proceeded to ontology (tho guicun 

science of Being) before they had proposed and 
exhausted the problems of a rigorous and dcmon- 
strated epistemology (tho science of Knowing). 
Owing to this rovorsal of the right method of philo- 
sophy, while the materialist has tacitly returned a 
wrong anawer to this preliminary question, the ideal~ 
‘ist has obtained only a glimpse of tho truth. ‘The 
materialist rejects the law with an omphasis all tho 
more strong, because tho question which inquires 
about it can scarcely be said to havo occurred to 
him. He nover even dreams that thoro is au invin- 
sible law of veason which prevonis all intelligences 
from knowing matter per se. Ile has silontly do- 
cided in his own mind that thero is no such law; 
and henco he has no difficulty in coming to a deci- 
sion in favour of independent material existence, 
On the othor hand, tho idealist has certainly got 
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some perception of this law; but having passed on 
to the question of existenco before he had thoroughly 
ascertained the laws of knowlodge, and in particular 
before he had mastered the condition of all know-~ 
ledge, as laid down in Proposition I., ho has reachod 
an ontological conclusion ailirming the non-absolute 
existence of matter, which, however truo it may be, 
is ambiguous, precipitate, and ill-matured,—and in- 
deed not intelligible; for nothing which is ambi- 
guous is intelligible. 


10. Itis obvious that this system decides this pro- 
liminary question in the affirmative, declaring un~ 
equivocally that there is a necessary law which 
prevents all intelligence from knowing matter per 
8¢,—just as the counter-proposition decides it in the 
negative, declaring that theic is none. The affirma- 
tive answer follows by a vory short remove from 
Proposition I., in which the primary condition of all * 
knowing is fixed. The negative answer is based on 
a denial of Proposition I.,—in othor words, on tho 
rejection of a necessary truth of reason. 


11, A few more explanations may be offorods 
Attention to the following symbols will enablo the 
reader to understand exactly the position advocated 
by theso Inatitutes in regard to our knowledge of 
material things, as contrasted with tho position oceu- 
pied by ordinary thinking, and also maintained by 
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‘ 
psychology. Let X represent tho material universe, vray. 


and let Y represent self or the subject: the law is 
that Y¥ can apprehoud X only provided, and whon, 
it approhends Yaswell. (Tt shall bo proved farther 
on that Y can concoive or think of X only provided, 
and when, it conccives Y as well; meanwhile this 
is assumed.) So that what Y appichonds, or thinks 
of, is never X. per se, but always is, and must be, X 
plus Y. The synthesis of X and Y—that is, tho 
only univorse which tho laws of knowledge pormit 
Y (c. e. any intelligonce) to know or conceive—this 
is the thesis maintained in these Institutes. 





12. Let this position bo now contrasted with the 
ordinary and psychological opinion. Let X, as be- tne snme 


. : symbols a6 
fore, represent the material mnivorso, and let ¥ re- iustiative of 


the payeliolo« 
present self or the subject; the law is that Y can seal potion 
apprehend X. only provided, and whon, it is present 
to X. Hore nothing is said about tho necossity of 
Y¥ approhending Y, or itself, whonovor it approhonds 
X; but all that is held to be necossary is that Y 
should be present to X whenovor it apprehends X. 
But these two positions are ontirely diffovont, and 
Jeail to directly opposite conclusions; becauso if all 
that is required to enablo ¥ to apprchond X he that 
Y should be present to X, thore is nothing to pre- 
vent ¥ from being copnisant of X per se: indeed, 
in that caso, it must be cognisant of X per ae bo- 
cause, not being cognisant of Y, or itsolf, it must bo 
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. 


Prop. cognisant of X without Y; but X without Y is X 
— yer se, So that the psychological position, which 
contends merely for the prosence of Y along with X 
as the condition on which Y may know X, but not 
for the cognisance by Y of its own presence along 
with X, leaves the knowledge of X per se not 
only possible, but necessary. On this basis, which 
is occupied by ordinary thinking as well as by 
psychological science, our knowledge of matter per 
se may very well be vindicated. 





13, A very different conclusion flows from the 

Dittyene initial principle on which this work is founded, Our 
ftom the two position is not simply that Y must be presont to X 
in order to be cognisant of X: nothing can come 

of such a truism ‘as that; it is barren as a cinder, 

. Our position is that Y must, morcover, bo cognisant 

of Y or itself, in order to be cognisant of X, and 
that Y can apprchend X only when it also appro-* 

hends ¥. That seed bears fruit, which, whethoy 

‘ acceptable or not, is at any rate legitimately raisod, 
because it leads at once to the conclusion that all 
knowledge of X per se—that is, of X without any ¥ 

being known along with it—is altogother impossiblo: 


14, Lest it should be supposed that this conclusion 
Dif * is also deducible from tho other position, a fow words 
waived. may be added to show that this is not the case, 


Suppose we morely affirm, with psychology, that Y 
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must always be along with X in order that X may Prov 
be approhended ; thore wonld be nothing in that - 
position to prevent X per se from being apprehended 
—nothing which supports the conclusion that all 
knowledge of X per se is impossible ; the only 
inference (which, however, would be a mero re-stato- 
ment of the position) would bo that wherever X was 
known there must always be a Y present to know 
it. That is undoubted; but this inferenco is very 
far from being equivalont to the conclusion that X 
per se cannot be known. X per se can be known, 
if Y can know it without being cognisant of itself at 
the same time ; for to say that X per se is known, 
simply means that X is known without Y being 
known along with it. But the conclusion that X 
per se camot ho known, is irresistible on tho other 
premises; because if Y must not only be along with 
X in order to know X, but must also be known 
‘along with X in order to know X, it is obviously 
impossible that X per se can bo known, or that Y 
‘can know X without knowing Y—i.., itsolf—at_ tho 
samo time, ' 





» 15. Another point of casontial difference botween 
the views maintained in this system and tho ovdir Anoter 


pohit of dif- 


nary psychological opinions ia this: It is possible frees be. 


that psychology may assont to tho position that Y suman 
(to continue these symbols) cannot know X without 


knowing Y, or itself, as well. It is indeed by no means 


» 
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certain that psychology distinctly disavows this prin- 
ciple (80 vacillating is her procedure), although it is 
quite inconsistent with the general scope of hor instrue~ 
tions, and with the conclusions at which sho arrives, 
But suppasing it to be conceded, psychology may 
still contend that this position docs not prove X per se 
to be absolutely and universally unknowable. Sho 
may argue—indced docs arguo—that although X per 
se (matter by itself) may not be known by wa (the 
human Y), it may, nevertheless, be known by other 
intelligences, actual or possible; that is, by somo 
Y differently constituted from us. Psychology thus 
attiibutes our incompetency to kuow matter per se 
to some peculiarity or special limitation in our 
faculties of cognition. Not to speak of lesser men, 
even Kant has fallen into this mistake. But a very 
moderate degree of reflection might have convinced 
them that we ac prevented fiom knowing matter 


per se by no such cause, ‘The imporfoction or limit." 


ation of our faculties can only prevent us from 
knowing how, or under what modes of approhonsion 
different from ous, matter may be known by other 
intelligences, supposing such to exist. Matter per 
se ig unknowablo by us on a very differant account, 
It is unknowable, not on account of any special dis- 
ability under which we may be supposed to labom 
(and surely we have a sufficiency of imporfections 
without increasing their number through a miscal- 
culation), but in virtue of a law binding upon all 
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intelligence, The law is that ed7 intelligence (every 
Y, actual or possible) mst know itself along with 
whatever it is cognisant of, (Prop. I.) Theefore 
matter per se cannot possibly he known by any in- 
telligence, be its constitution what it may ; for every 
intelligonce in knowing matter must know itsolf as 
well, X per se is thus fiacd as Absolutely unknow- 
able a2 rownd,—all 1ound tho circle of intolligonco; 
and here, at least, we lie under no specinl cisadvan- 
tage, if disadvantage it bo, “ Know me,” says X 
per se to one Y.—“T cannot,” says that Y, “for I 
must know myself as well.” “ Know ine,” says X. 
por se to another and difforently constituted Y—“ ] 
cannot,” says this other Y, “ fo. I must know myself 
as well.” “ Know mo,” says X per se to a third 
and again differently constituted Y.—“ 1 cannot do 


it,” says this third Y, “ for I am under the necessity , 


of knowing myself along with you:” and so on, 
round the whole circle, Thus X per se meets with 
a iobuff fiom every quartor—cannot get known on 
any terms hy any intelligence, Jndependont matter 
is thus shut out from all cognition by a nocossary 
law of all reason, ‘he primary condition of all 
knowledge closes the door in its face. So mueh for 
the psychological averment that matter per se may 
be known by other intelligences, though perhaps not 
known by us, Paychology professes to deal not with 
necessary, but only with contingent, truth—-and the 
mnlechicvous error now under consideration (for orror 
: TI 


prov 
ry 
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mop — it is, inasmuch as it attributes our incompotency to a 
~~ wrong cause,—~and how mischiovous it is will after- 
wards appear in the agnoiology) is tho offspring of 
that timidity. Theso Institutes deal only with necos- 
sary truth ; and ono of the advantages of this rostric- 
tion is, that whilo it saves us from the mistake alluded 
to, it enables us to prove, as an casy and legitimate de- 
duction from their first principle, that all copnisance 
of the material universe per se is not only impossible 
to us, but that it is universally impossible. This con- 
clusion, which here is only in the bud, shows blossom 

“in the agnoiology, and bears fruit in the ontology. 


16. By these considerations matter per se is re- 

Matta ne s duced to the predicament of*a contradiction: it is 
econ not tho simply inconceivable by us, but the abso- 
lutely inconceivable in itself. This reduction, the 
importance of which will bo apparent by-and-by, 

could not have beon effected upon any principle of 
psychological strategy. It is a mancouvr'o competont 

only to the dialectic of necessary truth. “ Mattar 

per se,” says psychology, “ may not be known by 

us, but what of that? If it can be possibly known 

by any intelligence, it is not to bo Inid down as the 
contradictory.” Truo, if it can be known by any 
intelligence. But what if it can not bo known by 

any intelligence, actual or possible? Tn that caso 

it undoubtedly becomes the contradictory, Fox what 

is a contradiction but that which cannot be known 
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oy conceived on any terms by any possible intolli- vnor, 

. . . ¥v 
gence? Whatever is of this character is a contra- 
dictory thing. Why is a two-sided triangle a con- 
tradiction? Just because the laws of all thinking 
prevent such a figuro from boing known or con- 
ceived. Why is matter per se a contradiction? Tor 
precisely the same reason. ‘The laws of all thinking 
intercept it on tho way to cognition, and compel 
something olso to bo known in its place; to wit, 
matter cum alio, i.e. mecunt. That the one of these 
contradictions should appear more palpable than tho 
other, is 2 mere accident of words. Mattor per se* 
is thus cut off from all means of escape from the 
category of the contradictory, inasmuch a3 a loop- 
hole is to be found only in the supposition that, if one 
kind of intelligence cannot bo cognisant of it, anothor 
kind may. Psychology endeavours to open that 
outlet: our first proposition shuts it; so that matter 
“per s¢ must just submit to tho doom which consigns 
it to the limbo of the contradictory. 





17. Perhaps it may bo thought that the contradic- 


tion hore spoken of docs not attach to matlor p67 8¢, a5 conte. 
. : ut i: 
but only to our knowledge of it; and that if amounts ts 
. : ouly t 
to no more than this, that things cannot bo known liowtodno of 
i 8 


“ winter per acy 
unless they avo prosonted in somo way or othor to 
an intelligent mind, A fow remarks,‘thorefore, must 
be made to obviate this natural but very scrious 


misunderstanding, and to show that the contradic- 
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Prop tion in question affects not morcly knowledgo, but 

—-—— its objects, To speak first of merely contradictory 
knowledge: Suppose it to be laid down as 2 noces- 
sary truth of reason, that a man can be cognisant 
of things only when thoy ave present, cithor really 
or ideally, to his consciousness ; that position would 
merely fix all knowledge as contradictory in which 
the things to be known wero not presented to the 
mind. It would leave tho things thomsclves un- 
affected. Z'hey would not bo contradictory ; they 
would still be possible, though not actual, objects of 
‘knowledge. Matter per se (supposing it cognisablo) 
would not be itself contradictory, because tho cog- 
nisance of it, except upon certain conditiond, was 
contradictory. It would bo rather hard upon mattor 
per se to visit it with the consequences of our refusal 
to comply with the conditions of cognition, or to 
suppose that ¢ was an absurdity, becauso we hap- 
pened to be asleep, or occupied with something elso, « 
Tere, then, the contradiction attaches only to the 
knowledge of matter per se. That is absurd and 
impossible, unless the conditions requisite to its at- 
tainment aro complied with, ‘Tho thing itself is 
untouched ; it remains unknown, but not wnknow+ 
able. 


18, But tho caso is very difforont in regard to tho 
contradiction at present wndor consideration. ‘These 
Institutes differ eptirely from psychology in thoir 
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doctrine as to the primary condition of all know- Prop 
ledge. They contend, not simply that a man can 
know things only when thoy are presented to his irapeeit 
mind, but that he can know them only when he 7 
himself’ is presented to his mind along with them. 
This position, in fixing the knowledge of self as the 
condition of all knowledge, fixes self, morcover, a3 an 
integral and essential purt of every object of cogni- 
tion (see remark, pp. 103, LOL). When that integral 
part, therefore, is supposed to be withdrawn, as it is 
in the case of matter per se, tho inevitable offect is, 
that the remaining part of the object of cognition— 
to wit, matter er se—lapses into a contradiction. 
It becomes a mero absurdity. It is not simply un- 
known, it is absolutely unknowable; because, upon 
the terms of this systom, the only object knowable 
by any mind is an object made up of a known thing 
and a known mind or self. Lere, then, tho contra- 
“diction besieges not morely the knowlodgo of tho 
thing, but tho thing itself. Tho difference botweon 
the two contradictions may be illustrated in this 
way. The cognisanco of a circle is contradictory, 
unless that figure be presonted, cithor roally or 
ideally, to the mind. ‘This contradiction, howover, 
is limited oxclusively 10 tho cogmisanco; it docs not 
extend to tho circle, A more contradiction of this 
kind would leave matter per se altogothor unaffected. 
But the cognisance of a egntraless ciclo is not only 
a contradi¢tory cognisanco; the object of it is, more- 
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over, a contradictory object. A controloss circle is 
absolutely incogitable in itself. The contradiction 
which attaches to matter per se is of this character, 
Matter per se is a contradictory thing, just as much 
as a civelo without a centro is a contradictory thing, 
Tn the case of the controless circle, the object is con- 
tradictory, beenuse it lacks an clement (to wit, the 
centre) which is essential to the constitution not 
only of every known, but of every knowable circle ; 
and in like manner, matter per se is contradictory, 
because it wants the clement (to wit, the mo) which 
is essential to tho constitution not only of every 
known, but of every knowable thing, (Prop. IL) Tt 
is thus certain that matter per se, considered as an 
object of cognition, is a contradictory thing, and thas 
the contradiction (as theso remarks have boon intro- 
duced to show) cleaves not only to tho cognition, 
but to its object. A thing which can bo known or 
conccived only when something clso is known or 
conceived along with it, must’ surely presont a con 
tradiction to the mind whenever an attempt is mado 
to know or conceivo it by itsolf. 


19, This position being seoured—tho reductiosi, 


Advantago of namely, of matter per se lo a contsadioton—the 


thls redue- 


prablent of 
Philosophy 


New 
fight on ihe 


first triumph of philosophy is achieved. This opora- 
tion torns tho” flank of oyery hostile scheme, and 
breaks down the most formidable impediment with 
which speculation has to struggle, ‘Ile course is 
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now comparatively smooth. Ono advantage of this 
reduction is that it brings before us, in a new light, 
(and the more lights if can be viewed in the better), 
the leading question of the epistemology, That 
problem is, What is tho cssential condition and con- 
atituont of all knowledge; orwhat is that which onters, 
and must onter, into the composition of overy objoct 
of knowledge? But another form of the question 
might bo, What is every object of knowledge with- 
out this cssential constituent? And the answer is, 
that it must be tho contradictory; becauso it is 
obvious that if the objects of knowledge be deprived 
of the necessary clement which makes them objects 
of knowledge, tho romaining part must be univer- 
sally unknowable and inconceivable—in other words, 
contradictory. But the next question is, Ihe is’ 
this incogitablo romaiuder, this contradictory cupet 
mortwun'? For itis idle to talk of this contradictory 
‘element unless wo are able to say what it is; and 
the answer is, that it is matter per se, ov, carriod to a 
highor gonorality, objects without auy subjoct. ‘This 
is the contradictory element in all knowledgo—the 
contradiction which intellect has to overcome-—the 
wastes and wilds of absurdity which aro given over 
to tho reclaiming processes of ronson, and which have 
to be redeemed inlo cognition. 

20. The next question is, Low is this redemption 
effected 2? How docs the contradictory cease to be 
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contradictory; how docs the incogitahlo become 
cogitable ; how does the absolutely unlnowablo be- 
come known? ‘That was the form in which the pro- 
blem of philosophy usually presented itself, although 
not very clearly, to the thinkers of antiquity. ‘Chat 
was the form under which Plato viewed it, whon he 
described philosophy as the means by which tho 
human soul was converted from ignorance to know- 
ledge. His description would havo been more oxact 
had he said that philosophy was not so much this 
conversion itself,-as an explanation of the process hy 
which the conversion was effected—in othor worda, 
was oxplanatory of the way in which tho contra- 
dictory element contained in any object of cognition 
was overcome, not by philosophers only, but by 
all mankind,—tho only differenco being that the 
philosopher overcame the contradiction, and know 
the process how, while the common man cqually 
overcame it, without being conscious of the means’ 
which he employed. But whatever tho oxplanation 
may be—whether by calling attention, as Plato did, 
to his “ideas,” or, ag this system does, to tho ® mo,” 
as the redeeming clement—it is obvious that tho 
question as to the convorsion of the contradictory 
cannot be distinctly answered until wo have found 
our contradictory, our incogitable, our unknowable. 
Until that is done, we can have nothing definite 
to work upon, Tlenco tho importance of reducing 
matter per se to a contradiction, This reduction is 
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oquivalont to a finding of the contradictory ; and wo 
have now something under our lands, We ean 
now oxhibil the process of convorsion by which the 
unintelligible is translated into the intelligible. ‘This 
oxhibition is indecd the business of every part of tho 
first section of this work. But the explanation could 
seareely havo proccaded, bad tho unintelligible or con- 
tradictory element of all cognition remained unfound, 


21. In speaking thus of the finding of the contra- 
dictory, wo ave very far from insinuating: that the con- 
tradictory can bo known or conceived, It can be 
conccived only as the absolutely inconceivable, To 
find it as this is all that is necessary for tho purposes 
of rational truth. In one sense, and when proporly 
explained, nothing is casior than to conceive tho 
contradictory, Conecive the ono end of a stick 
absolutely removed, and the other end alone remain- 

“ing, and you have a conception of something contra~ 
dictory, “T cannot conceive that,” tho reader will 
say. ‘Crue, in ono senso you cannot eonceivo it, but 
in another sense you can conceive it distinctly, 
you can conceive it as that which nvithor you nor 
any other intelligonce can concvive. ‘This is the 
whole amount of the conceivability which is claimed 
for matter per se, Tt is to be conceived ouly as that 
which no intellect can conceiye, inasmuch ag all in 
tollect, by its very nature as intellect, can conceive 
it only cum alio. : 
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22, Does this contradictory nondescript emist 7 
The answer to that question had better be allowed 
to ripen a little longer. Philosophers, ere now, have 
got into trouble by plucking it prematurely, Ono 
point the reader may mako himself quite casy about, 
This syste is 4s far as any systom can be from 
maintaining that matter per se is a nonentity-—a 
blank. All blanks, all nonentities, requira to be 
supplemented by a “ me” before they can be cogit- 
able, just as much as all things or entities require to 
be thus supplemented, But matter per se is, by its 
very terms, that which is unsupplemented by any 
“me;” therefore it, certainly, is not to be conccived as 
anonontity. If idealism bea system which holds that 
matter por se is nothing, wo forawear and denounco 
idealisin, True idealism, however, nevor maintained 
any such absurd thesis, But does not truo idealism 
reduce every thing in the universo to more phonomona 
of consciousness? Suppose it does,—does it not also’ 
reduce every nothing in the universe to moro pheno- 
mena of consciousness? ‘I'he materialist supposes that 
according to idoalism, when a loaf of bread ecases 
to be a phenomenon of consciousness, and is Jockod 
away in a dark closet, it must turn into nothing: 
Ile might as well fancy that, according {o idealism, 
it must turn into cheese, Idealism docs not hold that 
when a thing céases altogether to be » phenomenon 
of consciousness, it becomes another phonomonon of 
consciousness, as this supposition would imply. No 
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—in the absonco of all consciousness, the loaf, or 
whatovor it may bo, lapses, not into nothing, but into 
the contratictory. It becomes the absolutely ineo- 
gitablo—a surd—from which condition it can be 
redeomod only whon some consciousness of it is 
githor known or conceived. But tho question isy— 
Ja our xeason competent to conceive tho abstraction 
of all consciousness from this, or from any other, 
object in tho universe ? ‘his competency may very 
woll bo doubted: perhaps hereafter good grounds 
may appear for denying: it. 


PROP. 
TY 


Why Pio 


potion Vis 
int 


traduced, 


? 


PROPOSITION V. 


MATTER AND ITS QUALITILS PER SB 


All the qualities of matter by themselves axe, 
of necessity, absolutely wknowable. , 


DEMONSTRATION. 


THE qualities of matter by themselves are, equally 
with matter itself, an objective presentment without 
asubject. But it has been- proved by Proposition IT. , 
that no objective can be known without a subjective 
or self being known along with it. ‘Therefore, all 
the qualitics of mattor, by themselves, are absolutely » 
unknowable, 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


1, In dealing with tho question rospocting our 
knowledge of matorial oxistence, psychology vacil- 
lates between two opinions, At times it sidos with 
natural thinking, and affirms, in the terms set forth 
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in Counter-proposition FV., that matter per se is prop. 
known ; and at other times it advocates a doctrine ue 
for which natural thinking is cortainly in no way 
rosponaible—tho opinion, namely, that we are cog~ 
nisant only of tho material qualities per se, The 
first of theso opinions is set at rest by Proposition 
IV., which proves that a contradiction is involved in 
tho supposition that material things, by and in themn- 
selves, or without a mind boing known along with 
thom, can bo known by any intelligence. Tho pro- 
position now before us is introduced chiefly for the 
purpose of meoting and correcting the second of 
thesé opinions, to which a distinct oxpression is given 
in tho following counter-proposition, Jt will bo at 
ones obvious that this counter-proposition involves 
a contradiction just as mueh as countor-proposition 
LV, does ; because it asserts that certain qualities of 
matter can bo known without tho “mo” being known 
along with thom. But it has been thought neces 
saty to bring forward this doctriuo, and to contro- 
vart it exprossly, becanao it is one which is gonorally 
considered as placed boyond the reach of controversy 
by means of a psychological distinction of some 
celebrity, the valuo of which shall now bo critically 
tested. 


2. Fifth Counter-proposttion.—* A)though matter 


per se is not known, certain of its qualities are rit coun 
VLA 


knowable, and are known per se, or by themselves,” toa 
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Ror 3, The qualities here referred to are thoso which 
our psychologists call the premary qualitics of matter, 


lear It is here, then, that the distinction betweon the 


wimary and . An . 
Tieweemdary primary and secondary qualitios comes under reviow, 


mnie” ‘This distinction hes played a conspicuous, though 
neither a very edifying nor a vory successful part 
in philosophy. It is of some importance, however, 
in a historical point of viow, as forming & chapter in 
the controversy betweon idealism and materialism ; 
and therefore a short account of it shall now be 
given—if for no other purpose than that of showing 
how completely it has failed to answer its purpose, 
and how much it tends to keep up mistaken and con- 
tvadictory notions in regard to the laws of know- 


ledge. 





4. It is not necessary to present a complete enu- 

Guscerot moration of the primary and secondary qualities, or 
daryqueh to go into any detailed explanation of their nature.’ 
A general view of the respective charactors of the 

two classes will bo sufficient to enable the reader to 
understand the distinction, and the use to which it 

has been turncd by psychology, Among the 
secondary qualities are classed heat and cold, colour 

and sound, taste and odour. It will be obsorved 

that these words are of ambiguous or twofold im- 

port. They signify beth certain sensations in us, 

and certain inferred qualitios in things by which 

these sensations aro induced, Thus the words 
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“heat” and “colour” express the subjective affec- 
tions which wo call by those names; and they also 
express certain ocenlt material canses which are sup- 
posed to excite them. When wo speak of heat in 
our hand, wo mean something very different from 
what wo moan whon we talk of heat in the fie In 
the one case we mean & sensation 3 in the other case 
wo moan somo inferred property in the firo which 
occasions that sensation, And so in rogard to the 
other secondary qualities, Tho words which exprosa 
them are genorally ambiguous, and it is only from 
the contoxt, or from the relation in which thoy are 
spoken, that wo are ablo to dotermino in which of 
tho two senses (objective or subjective) the terms are 
employed. In this rospect tho secondary qualities 
ave said to differ {rom the primary. Bul the im- 
portant civcumsiance, in the catimation of paycho~ 
logy, and to which our attention is directed in con 
-sidering this distinction, is, that wo have no distinet 
and assured knowledge of tho secondary qualitics as 
thoy are in themselves, inasmuch as thoy must be, in 
their own nature, vory different from tho sonsations 
to which thoy give riso. ‘Tho sonsations aro all 
that wo avo cognisant of : and thus our knowledgo 
of material things, and ovon the ovidence of their 
existence, would be oxtremoly imperfect, doubtful, 
and confused, had wo no othor sources of information 
respecting thom than tho subjective affections which 
their occult qualities are supposed tu induca, and ne 


por 
v. 
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prop. other notion of them than the notion of their secon- 
dary qualities. 7 





5, The primary qualities ave said to be of a dif. 
Ghnmneter of ferent character, and to supply the information and 
qualtts. “the evidence which are wanted, These are prinei- 

pally extension, figure, and solidity. Wo ave cog- 
nisant of these qualities, not as mero sensations in 
ourselves, like heat and cold, colonr and sound, but 
as they exist and show themsolves in external 
things. Heat and cold, colour and sound—in a word, 
all our sentiont modifications—may be 80 incroaaed 
in degree as to become unbearable, But our percep- 
tions of the extension and figuro and incompres- 
sibility of material objects cannot be thus augmented 
in intensity. By this circumstance ow poreeptions 
ave distinguished from our sensations: the latter are 
susceptible of different degrees of vivacity ; some 
amount of bodily pleasure or pain cnters into their" 
composition. Not so in the caso of our perceptions. 
Their degree is always the same; they involve no 
oiganic pleasure, or the revorso. Tt is through our 
perceptions, and not through our sonsations, that we 
are mado acquainted with tho primary qualities of 
matier—that is, with the extension, the figure, and 
the solidity of external objects. It is further alloged 
that the terms which indicate tho primary qualities 
are not ambiguous, but have only ono sipiiification. 
But the important cireumstance to which psychology 
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yofors uy in its exposition of the primary qualities, is ror 
ee. 2 “ Vv. 
this, that wo have a distinct and direct knowledge of ——-— 


them as they exist, not in our minds, but in the 
things which aro made known to us through their 
means, Wo have « clear approhension of the objec- 
tive presence of extension, figure, and solidity, as the 
proportics of oxternal things, fn this respect the 
primary diffor from the secondary qualities, uf whoso 
objective existenco wo have no distinet knowledge 
or conception. 

Such is the psychological distinction between the 
primary and tho aveondary qualities of mattor, and 
between sensation and perception, Sensation is 
tho faculty which doubtfully aud obseurely indicates 
tho objective oxistenco of the sccondary qualities ; 
while perception is the faculty which announces 
clearly and unnistakably the objective oxistenco 
of the primary, Sensation, it is said, reveals the 
‘aentiont subject; parception the sensible and objec- 
tive world, 


6. In itself, and under cortain limitations, this 


distinction is harmlosa, Although tho analysis is Defeats of 
thle diyting- 


of no importance, and answer no purpose, there ig Hon. 
nothing positively ervoncous in the aftiemation Chat 
the primary qualities of matter aro phonomeue of! a 
difforent, orfler from tho secondary} that tho letter 
avo obscura and sonsational; that the former aro 
clea and perceptible, Psychology might, indeed, 

K 


PROP. 
Vv. 
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find it difficult to show that the words which express 
the primary qualities ave one whit less ambiguous 
than those which denote the secondary, Are not 
the words * extension,” “ figure,” and “ solidity,” 
employed both te express theso qualities as they are 
in themselves, and also to express our perceplions 
of them? 1s not this precisely the same ambiguity 
which the terms significant of the secondary qualitios 
present? Is psychology able to explain, or ia any 
human being competent to know what these quali- 
ties are, apart from his perceptions of them? It is 
always our perceptions of the primary qualities, and 
not these qualities themselves, which come before tho 
mind, just as it is always our sensations resulting 
from the secondary qualities, and not the secondary 
qualities themsclves, that we are cognisant of. The 
terms, therefore, which express tho primary quali 
ties, are just as ambiguous as those which indicate 
tho secondary ; and the attempt to romovo’ this: 
ambiguity, by means of the distinction in question, 
instead of removing, sorves only to disguise it. The 
attempt to establish a clear doctrine of percaptivo 
knowledge, by distinguishing the two classes of 
qualities, establishes only an obscure and misleady 
ing one, i 


7. But the etror lies not so much in this distine- 
tion itself as in its application. In tho hands of 
psychology it runs into a palpable contradiction: 
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into the contradiction to which oxpression is given in ror 
thig fifth counter-proposition, which declares that 
certain qualities of matter can be known, without scontade 
the me or subject being known along with them. 

Tow this contradiction comes about will be obvious 

from the following considerations. 





' 8, ‘This distinction has beon employed by psycho- 
logy in refutation of what it conceivos to be idealism. Pavel 
Idealism, according to psychology, is founded on a tlon of ideal. 
yefusal to recognise tho primary qualitics of mattor 
as cleatly distinguishable from the secondary. It is 
supposod to confound the two classes under a common 
catugoryyor-rather to reduco the primary qualities 
to tho same charactor and condition as tho sccon- 
dary—to resolve extension, figure, and solidity, no 
less than heat, and colour, and sound, into mere 
modifications of the sentiont subject. It is supposed 
“to maintain that the primary qualitios aro just as 
obscure and occult aa the sccondary; that in dealing 
with tho material universo we ave cognisant, not of 
the qualities of oxtorual objects, but only of cortain 
changes in our own sentient condition, and thus 
idealism is supposed to havo suceceded oither in 
abolishing or in vondering doubtful the absolute ox- 
istonco of material things;—bocauso, if the primary ” 
qualities aland on precisely the santo footing with 
the sccondary; if wo know nothing about cithor 
lags os thoy aro in themselves; and if the attompt 
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prop to reduce our whole knowledge of the material world 

—-—— to a mere series of sensations be successful, these 
sensations may possibly be excited by other causes, 
and accounted for on other grounds than the postu- 
lation of an independent universe; and thorofore tho 
existence of the latter becomes, at any rate, proble- 
matical, With the annihilation of the sentient sub- 
ject, the material universe would disappear—wauld 
be reduced to a nonentity, because it consists of a 
mere series of sensations. 

Such is the psychological conception of idealism. 
This system is supposed to aim at the extinction of 
material things, and to withdraw thom from ony 
cognition, by confounding or repudiating the: dis- 
tinetion between the primary and secondary quali- 
ties. The psychologist conceives that idealism is 
founded on a false generalisation to this effect ~~ 
some of the qualities of matter, such as heat, sound, 
and colour, twn out, on cxamination, to be mera 
sonsations in us, therefore the whole of the material 
qualitics are susceptible of this resolution. 


9. Taving thus detected what he conceives to be 

Pachotng'- tho fallacy involved in the idcaliat’s argument, 
eal relutation wee eas 

oftdeatim, namely, the false genoralisation on which it procoads, 

in othor words, the shuffling together of the primary, 

andsecondary qualities, the psychologistthen addresses 


himself to its refutation, and to the restoration of the 
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material world to the independency of which if prov. 
. v. 

appeared to have beon go unlawfully deprived. Te ——~ 
brings into play tho distinction which wo have 
been considering. IJTo admits that somo of the 
qualities of matter are roduvible to more sonsations ; 
but he denies that the whole of thom admit of this 
resolution, No, says ho, there is extension, thoro is 
figure, there is solidity. ‘Chese qualitios aro refrac- 
tory. They will not submit to be classed along with 
those more tractable companions of theirs, heat, cold, 
colour, &e., as the more sensations of man, They 
refuse to be resolved into mere modifications of the 
human mind ;-snd the attempt so to resolve them is 

“to confound together phenomena what are esson- 
tially different. They speak out plainly for thom- 
aclves ; thoy claim a manifest oxistenco of their own, 
There is nothing occult about them. Unlike the 
secondary qualitios, they declare their prescnes un- 
cquivocally. They stand forth and defy tho idealist, 
with all his machinations, (o oxplode thom. Our 
sonsations may porhaps not afford us any clea infor~ 
mation in regard to the nature of material things, or 
evon any sufficiont ovidenco of their existence ; hut 
Gt porcoptions of extension, figuro, and solidity, 
_ Place this truth in a cloar light and on an indis- 
" putablo footing; and, on tho manifest oxistanco of 
thoso qualities, wo rest the establishment of the 
indepondent existonco of matter, 


” 


PROP 
v, 





‘This refutn- 
ton, If logi- 
cally con- 
elusive, ia 
founded on a 
contradic- 
tion, and 
therefore 
cannot ba 
‘aecepted. 
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10. There appears at first sight to be somo force 
in that argumont, but before it can be accepted as 
valid, ono or two small citcumstances must bo taken 
into consideration. It is not onough to show that 
sonsation is different from perception, and that the 
primary are difforent from the secondary qualitios ; 
the psychologist must moreover show, or, at least, 
must assume, that the primary qualities are known 
per se, or without the “me” being known along with 
them. Unless he assumes this his argumont is good 
for nothing, .ILis object is to prove that material 
things have an existence altogether independent of 
intelligence. Perhaps they have; but how can that 
conclusion be logically reached by merely affirming 
that extension, figure, and solidity ave not of a sen- 
sational charactor, and that the primary qualities are 
different from the secondary? This doctrine must 
be coupled with the assertion, that the primary 
qualities ave known in their independengy, othorwise 
the conclusion that they are independent can havo 
nothing to rest upon. Tho psychological argument, 
therefore, when stripped of its wrappings and pre- 
sented in plain language, amounts to this:—certain 
qualities of matter, namely, the primary, are knowh 
to exist per se; therofore theso qualities and the 
matter in which they inhere, do exist per go. . But’ 
tho premiss of that aigumont (wo have nothing to de 
with the conclusion at present) is false and contra- 
dictory. It contradicts Proposition V., which is o 
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necessary and demonstrated truth of reason, It is Por 
not possible for any of the qualities of matter to he —— 
known per 9a, or without'a “ me” or subject boing 
apprehonded along with thom. ‘Thorofore the psy- 
chological reasoning in support of the independent 
exigtence of matter rests on a foundation which 
falsifies the necessary laws of knowing; and thus it 

not only fails to answer tho purpose for which it was 
designed, but it poisons the stream of philosophical 

truth in its very fountain-head, 


11, So much, then, for tho distinction between the 
rimgar condary qualiti ? é 
primary and secondary qualitics of matter, and the ‘Pio dstne 


usos to which it has been applied. This distinction mimny ana 
socoudury 


is one on which psychology usally lays much stress qualities 
as leading to important consequences, It is, how- anil 
ever, a distinction which anawers no parposo. It” 
holds out promises which it is unable to fulfil. Tt 
“affords no refutation even of tho spurious idoalism 
which it assails, Whon viewod in its truo colours, it 

is seon to falsity tho lass of knowlodgo, and to mis- 

lead tho footsteps of philosophy. Tt is, at host, a 

mere bibblo on the sca of speculation ; and it should 

now be allowed quictly to break and dio, It has 
played its part as well a it could, and that was not 


very woll, 


PROPOSITION VI. 


THD UNIVERSAL AND THE PARTICULAR IN COGNILION 


Every cognition must contain an element 
common to all cognition, and an clement 
(or elements) peculiar to itself; in other 
words, every cognition must have a party 
which is unchangeable, necessary, and wni- 
versal (the same im all), and & part ‘which 
is changeable, contingent, and’ particular 
(chfferent in all); and there can be no’ 
knowledge of the unchangeable, necessary, 
and universal part, exclusive of the change- 
ablo, contingent, and particular part; or of 
the changeable, contingent, and particular 
part, exclusive of the unchangeable, noces- 
sary, and universal part; that is to say, 
neither of these parts by itself can consti- 
tute a cognition; but all knowledgé. is 
necessarily a synthesis of both factors. { 
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DIMONSTRATION, 
, 


Ir evory cognition did not contain an clement prop 
common {0 all coguition, thero could be no unity in anos 
cognitions; they could not be elassod together. But 
they me classed togother, Thoy all rank as cogni- 
tions, Sherefore every cognition must contain an 
eloment common to all cognition, Again, if every 
cognition did not contain an clement (or cloments) 
peculiar to itself, thero could be uo divorsity in cog~ 
nitions; they could not be distinct from each other. 
But thoy aro distinct from each other. They rank 
not_only-as cognitions, but as diferent cognitions, 
Therefore every cognition must contain an clomont 
(or elements) peculiar to itself. And thus the con- 
stitution of every coguition involves an unchange- 
able, necessary, and univorsal pat~—a part which 
is the same in all,—and a changeable, contingent, 
and partioular part—a part which is different in 
all; and there can bo no knowledgo of cither of 
theso parts by itsclf, or oxclusive of tho other part; 
but all knowledgo is necessarily a synthesis of both 
factors. : 


OBSRRVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS, 


. 
1, Tho words “unchangeablo” (or pormanent), 
necessary” (or essontial), “ universal” (or common Fsplanatton 


Word 
or general), as hore omployed, are noarly or altogothor ce 
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ror. synonymous, The unchangeable is that which can- 
not be changed in cognition, and is therefore equiva- 
lont to the necessary and universal. The necessary 
is that which cannot be dispensed with, or got rid of 
in cognition, and is therefore caartealent to the un- 
changeable and universal. The universal is that 
which is cvorywhere and always present in cogni- 
tion, and is therofore cquivalont to the unchangeable 
and necessary. In contrast to these terms stand the 
words “ changeable” (ox fluctuating), “ contingent ” 
(or accidental), “ particular ” (or peculiar), 'Theso, 
too, are mere vavictics of the same oxpression. The 
changeable is that which can be changed in cogni+ 
tion, and is therefore equivalent to the contingeny’ 
and particular. Tho contingent is that which may 
be otherwise in cognition, and is therefore equiva- 
lent to the changeable and particular. The particn- 
lar is that which may be displaced in cognition, and 
replaced by some other particular, and is therofore 
equivalent to the changeable and contingent, 





2. This proposition declares that every cognition 


Tuvhnteaneo must contain a particular’ and contingont, a3 woll as 
io contin 


ent element iver Posse it ma 
pentclament universal and necessary clement. Tloneo it may 


andin wit he concluded that the contingent clemoni is aa 
vontngst  nocessary to the constitution of knowledge as tha 
necessary clement is, And go, in onc sense, it is, 
No knowledge is possible except through a uhion of 


these two factors. Therefore, neither part can be 
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supposed to be wanting, without destroying tho very 
conception of knowledge. But the oxplanation is 
this: although the contingent clement cannot be 
abolished or left out, and is, therefore, in a certain 
senso necessary, it may novertholess be chunged, 
It is suscoplible of infinite or indofinite variation, 
Ono particular (a tree, for instance) may bo re- 
moved, but provided anothor paiticular (2 house or 
something else) be placed before me, my knowledge 
continues to subsist. This element, then, is regarded 
ag contingent, not because overy form of it can be 
dispensed with—not because knowledge can take 
ploce.zeithout it, but solely because it can be varied, 
It is accidental, because it is fluctuating. A cogni- 
tion cannot be formed without some peculiar feature 
entering into its composition ; but a cognition can 
ho formed without this, or that, or any poculiar fea- 
ture that can be named, entoring into its composi- 
tion; for tho variotics of the particular constituent 
are inexhaustible. If ono form of it disappears, 
another comes in its place. ‘Cho poculiar part of 
cognition may always bo othor than it is: if it could 
not, there would bo an ond to overy varicty of 
knowledge, and consequontly to knowlodgo itself, 
A flower may be apprchended instead of a book— 
a sound instead of a colour; any ono particular 
instead of any other. ILenco this elemont is eontin- 
gent throughout all its phases. On tho other hand, 
the universal element is rogardod ns necossary, not 


PROP. 
VI 
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rrov. because it alone is essontial to the constitution of 
knowledge, but becanso it is invariable. On this 
factor no changes can be rung. Being the common 
quality of all knowledge, it admits of no variation’ 
being tho same in all, it can havo no substitute ; 
being uniform, it has no phases. It can never be 
other than it is, If it could, it would no longer be 
the common quality. Our cognitions would lose 
their unity. They would coase to be cognitions, 
just as they would cease to be cognitions by the 
suppression of the peculiar element which impa. ts to 
them their diversity, ILence tho common elomarit 
is necessary with a double necessity. It can neither 
be abolished nor changed. The particular element 
is necessary only with a single necossity. It cannot 
be abolished: some peculiarity must attach to ovary 
cognition; but it can he changed; it is changed 
incessantly, Vicissitude is its very character; and 
therefore, in all its forms, it is contingent or acci~ 
dental. : 





8. The truth of this proposition was tacitly 


way thts assumed in the Introduction 1o this work, and is 
prerosttion is, 


iihoduesd. indeed presupposed by the very nature and torms of 
the inguiry. For when it is asked, What is the one 
elemont commpn to all knowledge—tho constant 
feature present in every cognition ?—(see Intradue- 
tion, § 85, also footnote p. 70,)—this question, of 
course, implies that there cs such an clemont or foa~ 
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ture, and also that our cognitions contain othor con- Prov. 
stituents of a variable and particular character. But ae 
a formal cnunciation and proof of tho proposition 
have been brought forward, because, while it pre- 
sonts the only correct analysis of knowledge, and 
the only tenable doctrine on the subject of “ the par- 
ticular and the universal,” it affords an opening for 
a fow romarks on tho history of that much-dobated 
but still undecided topic. This proposition is the 
thesis of that controversy—the institute which settles 
it, The main purpose, however, which this propo- 
sition serves is, that it supplies the only premiss from 
which it is competent to prove that the mind cannot 
he kiiown to be matorial—a point essential to ulte- 
rior proceedings, and which must be made good in 
order to support the concluding truth of tho ontology. 
4. Like every other question in philosophy, the 
‘discussion respecting “ particulara and universals” Question 


was begun at tho wrong end. ‘This topic was mado tho parte. 
Jar nin tho 


a question of Boing before it had undergone proba- paiva, 
tionary scrutiny end reecived scttlemont as a ques- Pang nie 
tion of Knowing. ‘Ihe Greek philosophers, at a "YM 
very early period, were impressed with tho correct 
conviction that all science is the pursuit of the umi- 

versal amid tho particular, tho permanent anid the 
fluctuating, tho necessary amid the ‘contingent, ithe 

Ono in the All, But they applied this right method 


to the consideration of s wrong object. Overlook- 
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prop. ing, or paying but little heed to, the circumstance 

that all knowledge is made up of these two consti~ 
tuonts, they leaped forward, without sufficient evix 
dence, to the conclusion that all existence is composed 
in the same way—is a synthesis of the particular and 
the universal, They thns Jost themselves, at the 
outset, in ontological rhapsodics and hypotheses, 
Instead of pausing to study the constitution of know- 
ledge, as that which could alone afford a reasonable 
basis for any scheme of ontology—instead of search- 
ing out the element common to all knowledge, the 
necessary, a8 distinguished from the contingont, part 
of thinking—the factor which nover vavies amid all 
the finetuations of cognition—the one known in all 
known—they proceeded at onco to the investigation: 
of Being, and went in quest of the element common 
to all existence—the factor which never varies amid 
all tho fluctuations of tho natural universe — tho 
necessary, as distinguished from the contingent, part 
of things—the ono Being in all being; and, it con- 
sequence of this inverted procedure, their researches 
ended in nought. 





5, This mistaken direction showed itself most in 


Wasimdea the carlicst period of speculation. Thus, when 
question o! 

Hot by the Thalos maintaiped that moisture, or when Anaxa- 
‘ 

souiers “ govas proclaimed that air, was the one in the many 


“Linles 
—the principle common to all oxistence—the vesoarch, 
was evidently an inquiry into being, and moreover 
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into more material being. Such crude ossAys are prov, 
memorable only as early indications of a right tox —< 
dency wrongly directed; the right tendency being 

the inclination to detect some one circumstance com- 

mon to a multitude of diversified phonomona—its 
wrong direction being tho application of this inclina- 

tion to the phonomena of exisienco, and not, in the 

first instance, to the phonomena of cognition. 





6, Parmonides extended the inquiry beyond more 
sensible or material oxistence ; but he effected no re- rarmentées 


Whnt changa 
yolution in the charactor of the problem, Conceiving to effected 


that the only truth worthy of a philosopher’s consi- tn 
derition was such as could not possibly be other than 
it is; and aware, morcover, that truth characterised 
by this strict necessity could not bo found amid the 
phenomena of sense, he rejected, as of no valuo in 
philosophy, the meagre rosults of tho physical in- 
quivers who had precoded him, The central and 
abiding principle of tho universe, the common quality, 
the binding unity in all things, must prosont itself, 
not only as an actual fact of nature, but as a neces 
sary truth of reason, Intelligence must he incom- 
petont to think it othorwiso than itis, Tts nogation 
must be a contradiction, an absurdity, Such a prin- 
ciple, therefore, cannot bo found in tho matorial 
world,—eanuot be apprehended by ilo sonses 3 for 
these maight have becn different from what hove are, 
and all their intimations might havo -bcen difforent. 
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prov So far Parmenides got. Ile removed the inquny 
“from the region of contingency into the region of 
necessity. But ho did not shift it from the field of 
Being to that of Knowing. 





7. This change was important, A great step is 

Itatalront- gained so soon as, necessary, and not contingent, 

tities = truth is folt to be the right object of speculative in- 

mee torest, and to have a paramount claim on our regard. 

But the yovolution being incomplete—the question 

still being, What is?—not, What is known ?—the 

research continued to turn in a circle without mak- 

ing any advance. Parmenides and his school kopt 

swimming in a fatal eddy. There is, said they,7Oxe 

Being in all Being, or rather in all Becoming, —~a uni- 

versal essence which changes not with the vicissi- 

tudes of mundane things. And this one Being, this 

essonce of all existence, is the only true Being. But 

what is it, this one Being,—this universal essence? 

The only answer is, that it is the ono Being, the 

never-changing essence, the immutable amid the mu- 

tablo, the necessary amid the contingent, and so forth, 

The childish generalisations of the school of Thales 

are quite as satisfactory as these weasoned and un- 
meaning repetitions, 


8. When it is said that these philosophers specu- 
lated concorning the nature of Being, and not coy- 
cerning the nature of Knowing, this doos not mean 
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that they ontored on the former research under the 
influence of any clear and deliberate prefercnce, or 
adherod to it exclusively. The distinction, at that 
time, had not been definitely mado; cven to this 
hour it has nover been clearly laid down, or kept 
constantly in view, It is not, thorefore, to bo sup- 
posed that those philosophers expressly excluded the 
Jaws and constitution of knowledge from their consi- 
deration, An inorganic epistemology, like a primi~ 
tive stratum, crops out, at intervals, through the 
arust of their ontological lucubrations; and their 
conjectures about existence are interspersed with 
notices about cognition, There is, indeed, a con- 
stant tendency in their speculations to work tho 
question round from the one of these topics into the 
othor, and to ask not only, how do things exist; how 
and what are they; what renders them cxistent ? 
but algo to rnise the very different question, how are 
things kudwn; how and what do we think about 
thent; what renders them intelligible? The aude 
cogmiogonies which have tho former inyostigation 
in view, break asundor ever and anon, and afford 
glimpses of intellectual systems which aim at the solt- 
tion of the latter move accessible problem, ‘This ob- 
gsoure movement, this wavoving to and fro between the 
question of Being and that of Knowing, is the chicf 
point of interest in the developmotit of tho Greek 
metaphysic, But while it was going on, it had the 


affect of entangling the operations of reason in coils 
L 


Pro, 
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z 
PROV which it is scarcely possible to unravel. Dhilosophy 


————~ has throe crises: First, when the nature of Boing, or 
the question, What is? is proposed for solution before 
the nature of Knowing, or the question, What is 
known? is taken into consideration; Secondly, when 
Being and Knowing are inquired into togethor, and 
indiscriminately, by means of a mixed rescareh; and, 
Thirdly, when the nature of knowing is examined, 
and the question, What is known? is asked and 
answered before any attention is given to the pro- 
blem which relates to oxistence. During the first 
period there is most error, for the whole method is 
wrong’; the order of procedure is inverted, Ilere 
speculation is at its minimum. During the sevant— 
period there is most confusion, for the attompt ‘to 
carry ont the two theories simultaneously, and not in 
succession, gives rise to the utmost disorder. But 
thore is less error, for the revolution which adjourns 
the one question, and brings the other round for 
exunination, is in progress. ‘The method is coming 
right; speculation is beginning to assert itaclf, But 
it is only during the third period that light can be 
looked for, when all consideration of that which avists 
is resolutely waived, until that which 7s known hos 
been dctermined. Speculationisthenon theascendant, 


9. Tho writings of Plato are eminently charac 
torostic of the second of theso erises. In tho hands 
of this philosopher, the discussion respacting the 
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particular and the universal became a mixed ro- PROP. 
search, in which the attempt was made to determine, —-— 
at one stroke, both what is, and what is known. The pened ding 
existing particular and univorsal (the formor cloment ai 
heing the +2 yyrsucvar, the latter tho rb &) was no 

longer the sole or porhaps even the main object of 
inquiry. , Ii was considered along with the known 
particular and universal; the former clement being 

tho 7d diodyrév, the latter the &8s, or Maa, The two 
speculations, which, however, wore continually inter- 

lacing, went on sido by side; and the result given 

out, as may be inferred from a liberal interpretation 

of the spirit of the Platonic philosophy, was that the 

knows and the existent are coincident. The parti- 

“ovffar and the universal in existence wero declared 

to be, in all essontial respects, identical with the 
particular and universal in cognition, 


» 10, And doubtloss this coincidence is the highest 
truth which Philosophy seeks to establish—is the ‘rhe comet 
sublimest lesson she can teach. ‘L’o this end all her ion 
labours ave dirceted, all hor instructions ministor, ™™ 
To provo it, is to xeach the rruri. But tho coin. meen 
eidence of the known and the existent—iho oquation 
of Knowing and Being—is not to bo assumed: it is 
not enough merely to surmise it. [ts exhibition 
must be reasoned, and this reasonizig is tho most 
delicate, as well as the most extensive operation in 


metaphysics, It is indeed nothing less than the 


u 
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whole length of that dialectical chain, the laying out 
of whoge separate Jinks in an unbroken sequence of 
demonstrated propositions is the end which these 
Tnstitutes have in view. And this undertaking can 
be carried to a successful issuo only by an ascertain- 
ment of the conditions on which alone any knowledge 
is possible—no redpect being paid, in tho first in- 
stance, and pending that preliminary inquisition, to 
anything which may be supposed to exist. 


11. Tere it was that Plato broke down, Instead 
of proving the coincidence of the known and the 
existent, he assumed it. But this assuinption did 
not require the genius of n Plato: any man could 
have assumed it. What was wanted was its demon- 
stration: for unreasoned truth is an alien from phi- 
losophy, although it may not be an outcast from 
humanity. But this proof Plato did not supply. Tis 
method, indeed, or rather want of method, rendered 
anything like a demonstration impossible, Tor the 
solution of the problem requires, as its very condition, 
that the two quostions, which he ran into ono, should 
be kept perfectly distinct. Ienco his ultimate con- 
clusion, however truco, is groundless. Ifenco, too, the 
perplexed character of his whole train of speculation. 
Tis doctrine of Knowing is so closely intertwisted 
with his doctrine of Being, that it may be doubted 
whether his own eye could trace the strands of the 
discussion, or whether tho filaments themselves wore 
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separate. ‘Tlis expositors, at any rate, have never 
been able to givo any intelligible account df cither 

- theory, whether viewed sopavately, or viewed in 
their amalgamation. 


12. Nevertheless, if Plato was confused and un- 
systematic in execution, he was Invgo i in design, and 
magnificent in surmises. Ilis pliant genius sits close 
to universal reality, like the sea which fits in to all 
tho sinnosities of the land. Not ashore of thought 
was loft untouched by his murmuring lip. Over 
deep and over shallow he rolls on, broad, urbane, 
angvinconcerned. To this day, all philosophic trath 

ti Plato rightly divined; all philosophic error is 
Plato misunderstood, Out of this question respect- 
ing the particular and the universal, as moved by 
him, came tho whole philosophy of the Alexandrian 
ebsolutiats, the whole contentions of the medieval 
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schoolmen. Around it all modern speculation gya-- 


vitates. Tiyen psychology has laid her small finger 
on this gigantic thome, and vainly imagines that sho 
has sottled it for over. But the wheel of controversy 
still moves round in darkness, and no explanation 
hitherto offered has aufficed to arrest the Aying truth 
or to dispel the gloom, Realism, conceptualism, and 
nominalism, have all been irted in vain: thoy aro all 
equally at fault, ‘Cheso quack medicaments bring 
no relief, Those shallowawords aro not tho 


Verba ot vooos quibus hune Jonito dolorem 
Poasis. 
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No ona knows where the oxact point of the contro- 
vorsy—the trac cause of the confusion—lics. To 
reach the source of the mischief, as well as the heal 
ing springs, the whole question, both in itself and in 
its history, must he excavated anew. 


18, A preliminary ambiguity presenta itself, The 
doctrine of tho particular and the universal, whether 
considered in relation to knowledge, or in relation 
to existence, is nowhere embodied by Plato in any 
distinct proposition, It may, therefore, niean either, 
first, that every cognition is both partioular and 
‘universal; in other words, that each cognition has 
@ part peculiar to itself, and a part common to all 
cognition—is, in short, a synthesis of both factors, 
as affiimed in this sixth proposition ; or, secondly, it 
may mean that every cognition is evher particular 
or universal; in other words, that some cognitions 
contain only that which is peculiar to thom, while’ 
others consist only of that which is common to all, 
or to many cognitions. In short, that some cogni- 
tions aro mere particular cognitions, and that othors 
aro mere universal cognitions; or, more shortly, that 
cither factor by itself may constitute a cognition, * 


14, The samo ambiguity pervades his doctrine of 
the particular and the universal, considered in rela- 
tion to existence. It may either mean that every 
existence is both particular and univorsal—that ench 
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existing thing has a part peculiar to itself, and a PuoP 
part common to all, or to many oxisting things; or —-— 
it may mean that every existence ig either particular 
or uniyatsal ; in other words, that some beings con- 
tain only that which is peculiar to them, while others 
consist only of that which is common to all or to 
many beings; in short, that some existences are mee 
particular existences, and that others aro mero uni- 


versal or general existences, 


15. Or the question may be put in this way: Ts 
Plato's analysis of knowledge and of existence A, Hinstantons 
division of these into elements (a particular olement sults 
and.a_univorsal element), or is it a division of them 
into kinds (a particular kind and a universal kind) ? 

It is obvious that these divisions are vory different, 
and that, until we know which of the two is intended, 
we can make no progress, and should run into ex- 
treme confusion, were we to acknowledge no dis- 
tinction between them, or mistake the one for the 
other, When the chemist (to illustrate this matter) 
analyzes certain substances—salts, for example— 
into elements, finds 2 common base on the one hand, 
and certain specific differencos on the other, wo 
should fall into a serious error were wo to suppose 
that cach of the cloments was a find of salt; just os 
we should fall into an equal error if,'on his dividing 
salts into kinds or classes, wa were to suppose that 
ench of the classes was a mere element of salt. When 
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rnop. the logician, in tho terms of the hackneyed definition, 
= analyzes human beings into “organised and rational,” 
our mistake would be considerable, were we to under- 
stand his statement as a division of human beings 
into kinds; for, in that case, we should conceive one 
class of men to be organised, but not rational, and 
another class to be rational, but not organised, The 
division must be accepted as a resolution of haman 
nature into its essential constituents—to wit, bodily 
organisation and reason. Again, when human béings 
aro divided into malo and female, this is a separa- 
tion of them into kinds; to mistake it for an analy- 
sis of mankind into elements would lead to vory 
aykward misapprehensions. 





16. So in regard to the analysis of cognition and 
* isthe Pia- of existence. It is one thing to say that all cognitions 


tonte analysis 


f cognitt 1 { Ivor a 
ofeognition and all existences contain both a universal and par 


nator i ticular element; itis quite a different thing to say 


i na : Bee: 
fies ‘that evory cognition and overy existence is cither a 


particular or universal cognition—a particular or 4 
universal existence. ‘These two affirmations, although 
apparently akin, and vory liable to be mistaken for 
cach othor, are so far from being tho samo thai 
each is the direct denial of the other. For if the 
analysis be a division into elements, and if every cog 
nition and every oxistonce must be both particular 
and universal, there canngt be one kind of cognition 
which is particular, and another kind which is uni- 
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yersal, or one kind of existence which is particular, vror 
and another kind which is universal. The cle- a 
ments of cognition, and the clements of existence, 
cannot be themselves cognitions or existences, 
any more than the elements of salt can bo them- 
selves salts. ‘To suppose the cloments of ecogni- 
tion to be themselves cognitions, or the clemonts of 
existence to be themselves existences, would be te 
mistake the division into elements for the division 
into kinds. Again, if the analysis be a division into 
kinds, and if every cognition and every oxistence 
must be cither particular or universal, there can be 
no cognitions and no existonces which aro both parti- 
- ~ cular and universal. Kinds of cognition, and kinds 
of existence, can never be mére cloments of cogni- 
tion, or clements of existencc, any more than tho 
differont kinds of salts can be mere elements of salt: 
and to suppose them to be such, would be to mis» 
take the division into kinds for tho division into 
elements, .Thus tho two analyscs aro not only 
different ; they are absoltitely incompatible with cach 
other. Hack denies all that the other affxms. Tt 
is, therefore, a point of essential importance to doter- 
dine which of the two was contemplated by Plato in 
his theory of Knowing and Being, Te divides all 
cognition into the particular and the univorsal. That 
is certain: the doubtful point is, whother the analysis 
is a division into elementssor a division into kinds; 
for it cannot be both, Ho likewise divides all oxist~ 
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enco into the particular and the universal. That, 
also, is certain. But is this analysia a division into 
elements or into kinds? That,is the point which 
Plato has left somewhat undecided; and it is one on 
which we must come to a distinct understanding if 
we would comprehend his philosophy, cither in itself 
or in ita bearings on the subsequent course of specu- 
lation, 


17. Although no express decision of this question 
can be found in the writings of Plato, the whole 
tenor of his speculations proves heyoud a doubt that 
his aim, in both cases, was the ascertainment of ele- 
ments, and not the enumeration of kinds; and-thai~, 
in affirming that all knowledge and all oxistence was 
both particular and universal, he intended to deny, 
and virtually did deny, that some cognitions and 
some existences were merely particular, and that 
others wore merely universal, Whether this denial 
is a true doctrine in so far as existence is concerned, 
myst bo reserved for subsequent consideration ; that 
question cannot bo touched upon in the epistemology. 
But it is cortainly a trua doctrine in so far as know- 
lodge is concorned, and as such it is advanced atid 
advocated in this sixth proposition, In justico, 
therefore, to Plato—for overy philosopher is ontitled 
to the best construction which can be put upon hig 
opinions—we are bound to hold that his analysis of 
cognition and of existence was intended as a resolu. 
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tion of these into their cloments; and being this, it ror. 
was equivalent to 2 denial that these elements wero ba 
kinds of cognition or kinds of oxistence. If a man 
maintains that every drop of water is composed. of 
the two elements, hydrogen and oxygen, he virtually 
denies that hydrogen, by itself, is a kind of wator, 
and that oxygon, by itsolf, is a kind of water. So 

® if a man affirms that every oxistence consists of two 
elements, and that-every cognition consists of two 
elements, he virtually donics that either of the ole- 
ments, by itself, is a kind of existence or a kind of 
cognition, This position, affirmative and negative, 
we believe Plato to have occupied. 





a aageeapmrerecnnncired” 
18. But various obstacles prevented this doctrine 


from being accepted, or even undorstood. ‘Tho main 1 nas teen 
impediment was that which has been already insisted mi 
on—the neglect ta keep the theory of Knowing dig- into Kinds 
tinct from the theory of Boing, and td work out tho 
one completely bofore ontoring on the other, ‘This 
omission threw the wholo undortaking into disorder, 
and led to a total misconception of the character of 
the Platonic analysis. ‘Plato’s epistemology was un- 
rige. Ho had merely succeeded in carrying our 
cognitions up into cortain subordinate unitics, cor 
tain inferior universals, called by him ideas, ant. 
which afterwards, under ihe name of genera and 
species, afforded such infinke tormont to the school- 
men, until they were disposed: of, and laid at rest 
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for a time, by the short-sighted exoyciams of psycho- 
logy. But there he stuck. Ie failed to carry 
them up into their highest unity. Tle missed the 
veal and crowning universal, and lost himself among 
fictitious ones. The summeune genus of cognition, 
which is no abstraction but a living reality, has no 
placo in his system. Ie has nowhere announced 
what itis, Hence his theory of knowledge was left 
incomplete, and being incomplete it was unintolli- 
gible; for in philosophy the completed alone is the 
comprehensible, His theory of oxistence was still 
more bewildering: it was burthened with its own 
difficulties and defects, besides those entailed upon 
it by an opistemology which was veep Bosddasatly 
in arrear. This, the ontological aspect of the Pla- 
toni¢ doctrine, was the side which was chiefly looked 
to, and which principally influenced the philosophy 
of succeeding times. Yet what could be made of a 
doctrine which asserted that all existence was both 
particular and universal, in the face of an unbounded 
ereation, apparently teeming with morely "particular 
existences? That position soemed 10 bo checkimated 
at once, both by the senses and the reason of man- 
kind. Could Plato have maintainod « thesis so in- 
defensible? That was scarcely credible: and alto~ 
gether the perplexity was so groat that philoso- 
phers were driven to accept the other alternative, as 
the simpler and more intelligible interprotation of the 
two, and to construe the Platonic analysis of Knowing! 
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and Boing as a division of these into kinds, and not PROP. 
into clements. They supposed Plato to maintain that 
every cognitfon and every existence is ever particu- 
lar or univorgal; and thus they ascribed to him the 
very doctrine which he virtually denied, and took from 
him the very doctrine which ho virtually affirmed. 





19. This charge requires some explanation. When 
it is said that philosophers generally have inisappre- iy anion 
hended the Platonic analysis, this does not mean that 
they expressly adopted tho wrong interpretation, and 
expressly disavowed tho right one, They were not 
thus explicit in their error: they did not perecive the 

_._widoness of the distinction between kinds and ole- 
ments, and, therefore, all that is meant is that they 
manifested a marked bias in favour of tho wrong 
interpretation without adhering to it consistently. 
The, most perplexing cases with which the historian 
of philosophy has to deal are thoso in which he finds 
two mutually contradictory doctrines advocated 
without any suspicion of their repugnancy, and as if 
they were little more than two forms of one and 
tho same opinion, It is difficult to deal with a 
case of this kind, because it may scom unfnir to 
charge a writor with maintaining an opinion when, 
at the same time, ho advances something which _ 
directly contradicts it, The only way of coming to 
a settlement is by taking into account the general 
tone and scope of his observations, and by giving 
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HHOP. him credit for the doctrine towards which he appears 

——~ most to incline. The case beforo us is one of this 
description. The discordancy of the two analyses 
was not porccived by those who speculated in the 
wake of Plato. Ilence, at one time, they may speak 
of the particular and the univorsal as if these were 
mere clements, and, at another time, as if they were 
kinds of cognition or of existence. But tho provail- 
ing tone of their discussions shows that they favoured 
the latter interpretation. Plato is supposed to have 
held that there was a lower kind of knowledge (par- 
ticular cognitions, sensible impressions), which was 
conversqnt with a lower class of things—namely, par- | 
ticular existences; and a higher kind of kno 
(universal cognitions, general concoptions, ideas), 
which dealt with a higher order of things —to wit, uni- 
vorsal existences. An inferior kind of knowledge oc- 
cupied about particulars, and a superior kind of know- 
ledge otcupied about univorsals—that is tho doctrine 
usually ascribed to Plato; and most fatal has this 
perversion of his meaning proved to the subsequent 
fortunes of philosophy. Tho goneral tonor of apecu+ 
lation during the last two thousand years, as woll na 
its present aspect, betrays at overy turn and in oyery 
fonture the influence of this cardinal misconception 
—this transmutation of clements into kinds—this 
mistaking for cognitions of what are the mere factors 


of coguition. e : 
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20. This erroncous interpretation, and indeed rever- 
sal of the Platonic doctrine, after giving rise to inter- 
minable controversies, which shall be noticed imme- 
diately, has at length settled down in the following 
counter-proposition, which represents faithfully the 
ordinary psychological deliverance on the subject of 
knowledge—tho topic of oxistence boing of course 
kept out of the question at present. Szeth counter- 
proposition: “ Hyery cognition is cither particular 
or universal (also called genoral) ; in other words, 
there is a knowledge of the changeable, contingont, 
and particular part of cognition, to the oxclusion of 
the unchangeable, neccssary, and universal part ; and 

_pdnowledge of the unchangeable, necessary, and uni- 
versal part, to the exclusion of the changeable, con- 
tingent, and particular part. Thus there is one kind 
of knowledge which is particular, and another kind 
which’ is universal or genoral. ‘The particular cogni- 
tions are cognitions of particular things only—such 
as this tree, that book, and so forth. ‘These procedo 
tho universal or genoral cognitions, which are subse- 
quent formations, Tho latter aro cognitions, not of 
universal things, but of nouentitios. They are mere 
fabrications of the mind formed by means of abstrac- 
tion and generalisation. They aro also termed con- 
ceptions or general notions,—such notions as aro ox- 
pressed hy the words man, andmal, tree, and all other 
terms denoting genora and apecics,” 
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Prov. 21. The statement of this countor-proposition is 
sufficient of itself’ to prove the truth of the charge 


rutsuork Rdvenced against philosophers, namely, that they 


aft dig have misinterpreted the Platonic analysis, and have 
panini le mistaken for cognitions what Plato laid down as mere 
elements of cognition—and which, being moe olu- 
ments of cognitions, could not, by any possibility, be 
cognitions themselves. Yor it is certain that, in thé 
opinion of psychology as declared in thiis counter- 
proposition, the particular cognitions are entertained 
by the mind’ hefore the gencral ones are formed, 
which they could not be held to bo, unless they were 


held to be a distinct species of cognition, But if the 


particular are held to be distinct from the general... 


cognitions, it is plain that the latter must be held to 
be distinct from the former, It is also certain that 
this doctrine has been inherited by psychology from 
a source much older than herself; and that this source 
can be no other than tho midintorpretation which has 
been just laid to tho charge of philosophers—and tho 
truth of which allegation is now clearly established 
by these considerations. Tad the Platonic analysis 
been rightly understood, and its true meaning bedh 
widely disseminated at first, no such doctiine as that 
embodied in the countor-proposition could over have 
‘obtained an ascendancy, or even found a placg, in 
philosophy. 
é 
22. Before touching on tho controversies to which 
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allusion has been made, it may be well to review our rror 
position, The Platonic analysis of knowledge and ara 
existence into the particular and the universal admits position. 
of two interpretations, The particular and the wui- 
versal may be either clemonts or kinds; and if they 

ave the one, they cannot be the other. ‘These two 
interpretations, being directly opposed to cach other, 

open up two soparate lines for speculation to move 
along. ‘The one line which issues from tho right 
inteypretation—that, namely, which declares that the 
particular and the universal aro mere clements—has 

never yet been followed out,—scarecly even entered 

upon. Philosophy has travelled almost entirely on 

the other line, which proceeds from the wrong in- 
terprotation—that, namely, which holds that the par- 

ticular and the universal are kinds of cognition and 

kinds of existence. This path has been the highway 

on which systems have jostled systems and strewn 
sthe road with their ruins, since the days of Plato 

down through the middle ages, and on to the present 

time, And now, standing in the very source of the 
mistake which feeds the whole of them, and in which 

they all join issue — the misconception, namely, 
which has boon already sufficiently descibed-—-wo 

are in a position to unravel the controversies in which 

they were engaged, and to undeystand how none of 

them should have succeeded in establishing any truth 

of its own, howover successful they may haye been 


in refuting the errors of each other. 
u 
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enor 23, Our business, then, is to trace into its consc- 
fr quences, as manifested in the history of philosophy, 
isinferpre ay. . ’ * 
won ote the current misinterpretation of the Platonic analysis 


Dintonic ana- ‘ ys ‘ 
hate traced of Inowledge and existence, Cognitions being sup+ 


futa Its eon- 

feuenees posed to be divided by Plato into two kinds or 
classes—a particular and a universal kind—and not 
into two clements—a particular and a universal cle- 
ment—the question immediately aroso, What is tho 
naturo of the existences which correspond to these 
classos of cognition? In regard to the particular 
class thero was little or no difficulty, ‘Tho paiticular 
existences around us—this table, that chai, or book, 
or tree—these and the like paiticular things were 
held to correspond to our particular cognitions. Ta 
such a statement there may be no great novelty or 
interest; but it seems to contain nothing but what a 
plain man may vory roadily concede. Whothor it 
be really intelligible or not, it is, at any rate, de 
vently intelligiblo. 


24, But what kind of existences correspond to 
fiecoxtty os the universal cognitions? That was the puzzle. If 
oxitenees, the analysis of cognition be a division inio kinds, 

and if the particular cognitions aro distinct from 
the universal, and have their appropriate objects—~to 
wit, particular things—tho universal cognitions 
must, of coursd, bo distinct from tho particular, and 
must have their approprtate objects. What, then, 
aro these objects? What is the nature and manner 
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of their oxistonce ? What beings are there zz rerum prov 
natura corresponding to the universal cognilions— 
to suclr cognitions as aro expressed by the words 
“man,” or * animal,” or “tree”? Whatever diffi- 
culties the right interpretation of the Platonic doc- 
trine might have given tise to, considerable excite- 
ment would have been avoided by its adoption, be- 
cause by this inevitablo question, which tho othor 
interpretation would have obviated, the philosophors 
of a later day, and in pmticular the schoolmen, were 
duiven nealy frantic with vexation and despair. 


25, Those who, to their misunderstanding of Plato, 
_ united a reverence for his name, and for what they Renttm. 

conecived to be his opinions, maintained that the 
universals—such gencra and species a3 man, animal, 
and tree—had an actual existence in nature, distinct, 
of course, from all pniticular mon, animals, or trees. 
They could not do otherwise; for their master de- 
claves that the universal, both in knowledge and in 
existence, is more real than tho particular—moaning 
thereby that if is more real as a clement, but not 
certainly as a kind, cither of cognition or of oxis- 
terce. Ilis followers, however, who mistook his 
analysis, and at the same time placed implicit roli- 
ance on his word, were bound, in consistency, to 
contend for the independent and coneote existance 
of universal things, Whether theso goncra and 
species were corporeal or incorporoal, they wore 
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Pryor. somowhat at a loss to determine ; but that they wera 

—~— xeal they entertained no manner of doubt. And, 
accordingly, the doctrine known in the history of 
philosophy under the namo of Realism, was en- 
throned in the schools, and being supported by the 
supposed authority of Plato, and in harmony with 
certain theological tenots then dominant, it kept its 
ascendancy for a time. 


26. Realism, even in its most oxtravagant form, is 

Raatiem tg, Not one whit more erroneons than the two doctrines 
Qeeoptul- which supplanted it. First came conceptualism. 
Tho actual independent existence of gencra and 

species was too ridiculous and unintelligible an hypo- 

thesis to find favour with those who deferred more to 

Yeason than to authority. They accordingly surren- 

dered universals considered as independent antities ; 

and now, inasmuch as the old sources of our univer- 

sal cognitions were thus extinguished with the ex- 
tinction of the realities from which they had been 
supposed to procecd, these philosophers, in order to 

account for them, were thrown upon a now hypo- 

thesis, which was this: they hold that all oxisten¢es 

ave particular, and also, that all our knowledge is; in 

tho first instance, particular; that we start from 
particular cognitions; but that the mind, by a pro- 

cess of abstraction and generalisation, which consists 

in attending to tho resemblances of things, leaving 

out of view their differences, subsequently constructs 
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conceptions, or general notions, or universal cogni- rRop 
tions, which, however, are mero entia rationis, and 

have no existence out of the intelligonco which fabri- 

cates thom. These genora and species were held to 

have an ideal, though not oa real, oxistenco, and to 

be the objects which the mind contomplates when it 
employs such words as man, treo, or triangle, This 
doctrine is called Concoptualism, 





27. Tho question very soon arose, Have these 
universal cognitions or general concoptions any concopiunt 
jam fa do~ 
existence even within the intelligenco which is said stroyed » 


Nominalism 
to fabricate them? It is obvious there is no object 
tunature corresponding to the genus animal, or to 
the species man, or to the genus figure, or to the 
species triangle. But is there any objoct zn thought 
corresponding to these genera and species? There 
ecrtainly is not. These general terms are mere 
woids, mere sounds, which have no objocts corre- 
sponding to them cither within tho mind or out of 
it,—either in thought or in reality. Their ideal is 
quite as basoless and as fabulous as their real oxist- 
ence. So says Nominalism, speaking a truth which, 
wlien understood, is seen to be unquestionable, 


28, The grounds of nominalism, howevor, aro not 
very well understood, even by tho nominalists them- 
selyes ; and hence conteptualism is supposed to re- 
cover her position, or at lea& to offect » compromise 


Phkor 
VI 


Usasion by 
which von- 
coptialisnt 
ondeavans 
to recover 
hor found, 


and to conel- 


Hate nonin- 
alism, Tis 
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with her adversary, by affirming that tho object 
which tho mind contemplates when it omploys a 
general term is some resemblance, somo point or 
points of similarity, which it obscrves among a num- 
bor of particular things, and that to this resemblance 
it gives.a name expressive of tho genus to which 
the things in question belong. This oxplanation— 
which, although it is as old as the earliest defence 
of concoptualism, and a traditional commonplace in 
every logical compendium, has been paraded, in 
recent times, by Dr Brown, almost as if it'were a 
novelty of his dwn discovery—hotrays a totel mis- 
conception of the point really at issue, Concep- 
tualism cannot be permitted to take airy-atVantage 
from this shallow evasion, in which a doctrine is 
advanced altogether inconsistent with the principle 
from which she starts. It is to be remembered that 
this scheme divides our cognitions, not into elemonts 
of cognition, but into cognitions—not into distinet 


‘factors, but into distinct kinds, of knowledge—a par~ 


ticular kind, called sometimes intuitions; and a uni- 
versal, or general kind, called usually conceptions, 
This is proved by the consideration that in the esti- 
mation of concoptualism ou particular cognitidns 
precede the formation of our general concoptions, 
which they cquid not do unless they wero distinct 
and completed, The question, thereforo, is not, 
Does the mind know or-think of the universal along 
with the particular—the genus along with the sin- 


e 
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gulara which compose it—the resemblance of things 
along with the things in which the resomblance suh- 
sists? In a word, the question is not, Is the 
conception always and only entertained along 
with tho intuitions? Conceptunlism cannot clear 
herself by raising that question, md answering it 
in the affirmative; for such an answer would be 
equivalont to the admission that the general cogni- 
tions (the conceptions) are not a kind of cognition, 
are not themselves cognitions, but are more ele- 
ments of cognition. But conceptualism is debarred 
from that plea by the position which she has takon 
up at tho outset. She is bound to show—if she 
would make good her scheme —that just as the 
particular cognitions stand distinct from the general 
cognitions, so tho latter stand distinct from the 
former. The question, therefoye, with which con- 
captualism has to deal is this: docs the mind know 
or think of the universal without thinking of ihe 
particular—of the gonus, without taking into account 
any of the singulars which compose it—of the 
resemblance among things, without looking, either 
really or ideally, to the things to which the resom- 
blance belongs? In a word, can the conceptions be 
objects of the mind withoué the intuitions,—just as, 
according to conceptualism, the intuitions can be 
objects of the mind without the conceptions ? That 
is the only question for conceptualism to consider, 
and to answer in the affirmative, of she can. But 


PROP, 
VI 
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paov it is obvious that it con be answered only in the 

-——~ negative: the mind cannol have any conception of a. 
gonus or a species without taking into account some 
of the particular things which they include. Ik 
cannot think of tho resemblance of things without 
thinking of the resembling things, And hence, all 
genera and all specics, and everything which is said 
to be the object of the mind when it entertaing 
general concoption, are more words—sonnds to which 
no meaning can bo attachod, when looked at irre~ 
spective of tho particulars to which they refer. Thus 
concoptualism is destroyed. It perishes in conse- 
guonco of tho principle from which it starts—-tho 
division, namely, of our cognitions into kinds, and 
not into elements, The dilemma to which it is ve- 
duced is this: it must either stand to that distinction, 
or it must desert it. If conceptualism stands to the 
distinction, and maintains that the genoral concep» 
tions are distinct cognitions—are ideas cognisable by 
thomselves, and independently of the paxticular cog~ 
nitions—in that case the general conceptions evapo- 
rate in mere words; for it is cortain that the mind 
cannot think of any gonus without thinking of ono or 
more of the particulars which rank under it, Thus | 
nominalism is triumphant. Again, if concoptualism 
desorts the distinction, and admits that tho general 
conceptions are not cognitions which can bo cuter- 
tained irrespective of the particular cognitions—in 
that case the general cognitions are reduced from 
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cognitions to mere elements of cognition; for a ror 
thought which cannot stand in the mind by itself is. —~ 
not a thought, but only a factor of thought. And 

thus we have a most incongruous doctrine,—an ana- 

lysis which divides our cognitions into a kind and into 

an clement, Jor conceptualism still cleaves to the 
doctrine of particular cognitions as distinct from the 
general oncs, although, when hard pressed, she scems 
willing to admit that the latter arc not distinet from 

the former. ere the confusion becomes hopeless, 
This is as if we were, fist, to divide human beings 

into men and women, and were then to affirm that 

the men only were human beings, and that the women 

were more elements of human beings,—and finally, 
wore to declare that although the men were different 
from the women, the women were not different from 

the men. That hank, which illustrates the confusod 
subterfuges of conceptualism, we shall not waste 

time in unravelling. 





29, Nominalism stands victorious; but nominal- 
ism, too, is doomed very speedily to fall. The cha- nomination 
vacter of nominalism is this: it holds that all exist- 
eilees are particular; and that all cognitions are 
pauticular at first, and that they remain for ever 
particular, Thero are no such entities, cither veal 
or ideal, either in the mind or ont of it, as general 
conceptions: but what is supposed to be such is al~ 
ways some mere particular cognition, which, by a 
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determination of thonght, is allowed to stand as 
representative of all cognitions, and presentations 
which may resemble it, Thus there is no concep- 
tion of triangle in general. When tho mind thinks 
of this figure, it always conecives one or more definite 
ani particular triangles, which it aceopts as repre- 
sentative of all possible or actual triangles, It 
thinks of one or of several triangles with a mental 
ieservation, that the yarictics of which that figure 
is susceptible are not exhausted by the specimens 
of which it is thinking. This is what the mind does, 
when it supposes itself to be contemplating a general 
conception—it is, all the while, contemplating one or 
more which are merely particular. Thus, all ow cog~ 
nitions from first to last are particular-—the only dif- 
erence between those which are particular, and those 
which are called general, being that the latter are ac- 
eepted as types or samples of all similar cognitions. 


80, The error into which nominalism runs is the 
assumption that all or any of our cognitions dre 
merely particular. If conceptualism is wrong in 
holding that any general conception by itself can, he 
an object of the mind, nominalism is equally wrong 
in holding that any particular cognition by itsolf can 
be an object of the mind. Whether anything that 
exists is morely particular, we do not at present 
inquire ; but it is cortgin that nothing which is 
known is merely particular, because all knowledge, 
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as has been proved by this sixth proposition, is prop 
of necessity a synthesis of the particular and tho x 
universal, Particular cognitions (the cognition, for 
example, of this pen absolutely by itsclf) are mero 
words, just as much as the general ideas oxpressed 

by tree, man, animal, and so forth, taken absolutely 

by themselves, are mere words. Particular cogni- 
tions, which involve no genorality, aro not conceivy- 

able, any more than general cognitions are conceiv- 

able which involve no particularity. For every 
cognition (see Demonstration VI.) must have an 
element common to all cognition, and also an ele- 

ment peculiar to itself, All knowledge requires 

two factors, one of which is particular, and tho other 
universal. This considcration effects the complete 
demolition of nominalism. 





81. The summing up is this: All the errors in- 
herited by the systems which haye been brought Tuo gaming 
under review, originate in the capital oversight which 
mistakes the elements of cognition for kinds of cog- 
nition—tho factors of ideas for ideas themselves, the 
constituents of thought for thoughts. This mistako 
was equivalent to tho hypothesis that some cogni~ 
tions were particular, and that others were genoral, 
or universal. This hypothesis, when carried into 
ontology, led to the further mistake’ that there were 
goneral existences in nature eprresponding to the 
general coguitions, just as there were held to be par- 
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ticular existences in nature corresponding to the 
particular cognitions. Tho doctrino of Realism was 
proclaimed, Realism was corrected by conceptualiam, 
which maintained that the general existences had no 
reality in nature, but only an ideality in the mind— 
that they existed only as abstractions, and were not 
independent of the intelligence which fabricates them, 
This scheme fell dead bofore tho assaults of nominal 
ism, which asserted, and with porfoct truth, that theso 
general cxigtences had not even an ideality in the 
mind—that the genera and species had no distinct 
standing, evon as abstractions, and thdt intelligence 
was incompetent to ereate or to contemplate them— 
in short, that, considered by themselves, they.were 
mere sounds or signs without any sonse. And, 
finally, nomiualism, having accomplished this good 
work, is struck down, and gives up the ghost, under 
the battery of this sixth proposition. ‘Whether the 
particular things, the independent existence of which 
is assumed by nominalism, do really so exist or not, 
is a point on which the epistemology offers no 
opinion. But it declares unequivocally that the par- 
ticular cognitions which are held to correspond to 
these particular things have no existence in tho 
mind. ‘They have no footing there, even as abstrae- 
tions. Vor this sixth proposition has proved that no 
intelligence is competent to harbour either a par- 
ticular cognition or p uniyersal cognition—inasmuch 
as it has proved that every cognition is a synthesis 
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of these two factors, and must present both a parti- prop 
cular and a univergal constituent. Those, however, - 
who may think otherwise, will find satisfaction in tho 
counter-proposition which states, it is believed, with 
perfect fairness, the ordinary opinion, 





82, It is worthy of remark, in conclusion, that the 
errors of philosophy have continually deepencd in ‘tho abstmet 
propoition as its charactor and tendencies have freee 
waxed more and more psychological. The science of 
the human mind, as it is called, has done incalenlable 
mischief to the cause of speculative truth. The 
doctrine of abstraction, in particular, one of its fa- 
vourite themes, has been the parent of moie aber- 
yations than can be told. Our psychologists may 
guard and explain themselves as they please, but 
their attribution to man of a faculty called abstrac- 
tion has been, from first to last, the most diseoncort- 
ing and misleading hypothesis which cither they or 
their readers could have entertained, We are sup- 
posed to have a powor of forming abstract concep- 
tions; but it is obvious from the forogoing obser- 
yations that wo have no such power, and that 
no abstract idea, cither particular or genoral, 
ean be attained by any intelligence. Sneh con- 
ceptions can only bo approximated. When tho 
mind attends more to the particular than to the 
universil element, or, conversely, moro to the 
universal than to the pavticular clement of any 
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cognition, the abstract particular—that is, a thing by 
itself, or the abstract universal—that is, the genus 
hy itself, is approached, but neither of them is ever 
roached, To reach cither of them is impracticablo, 
for this would require the entire suppression of one 
or other of tho factors of all cognition, and such a 
sttppression would not bo equivalent to the attain- 
mont of the abstract, but to the oxtinction of know- 
lodge and intelligonce. Had our psychologists 
informed us that the main endowmont of reason is 
a faculty which prevents abstractions from being 
formed, thore would have been much truth in the 
yemark; for intelligence cannot deal with abstrac- 
tions. Abstract thinking is a contradiction,and has 
no place in the economy of the intellect, Such ti 
ing is only apparont—never real. All knowledge 
and all thought ave concrete, and deal only with 
eoneretions —~ the concretion of the particular and 
the universal. What the particular and the univer- 
sal are, which constitute the concrete reality of cog- 
nition, is declared in the noxt proposition. 


~ 


PROPOSITION VI. 


WHAT THE UNIVERSAL AND THE PARLICULAR IN COGNITION ARE. 


The ego (or mind) is known as the eloment 
common to all cognition,—matter 1s known 
as the element peculiar Lo some cognitions : 
in other words, we know ourselves as the 
unchangeable, necessary, and universal part 
of our cognitions, while we know matter, in 
all its varieties, as a portion of the change- 
able, cpntimgent, and particular part of our 
cognitions—or, expressed in the technical 
language of logic, the ego is the known 
summum genus, the known generic part, of 
all cognitions—matior is the known diffor- 
“ential part of some cognitions, 


DEMONSTRATION, + 


Tt is a necessary truth of reason that the ego must 
bo known (that is, must be known {o itself’) when+ 
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Prop. over it knows anything at all (by Prop. I): in other 
words, no cognition, in which ono does not appre- 
hend oneself, is possible. Therefore the ego or 
oneself is known as the element common to all cog~ 
nitions—that is, as the summum genus of cognition, 
Again, it is not a necossary truth of reason that 
matter must be known whenever anything at all is 
Inown: in other words, cognitions in which no mate- 
vial cloment is apprehended, are, if not actual, at any 
rate possible and conceivable. No contradiction is 
involved in that supposition; and, therefore, matter 
is not known as the clement common to all cogni- 
tion, but only as the element peculiar to some cogni~ 
tions—that is, as the differential part of sO cops 
nitions, And hence the ego is the unchangeable, 
necessary, and universal part of cognition, whilo 
matter, in all its varicties, is only a portion (not the 
whole) of the changeable gontingent and particular 
part of cognition. 





OBSERVATIONS AND DXPLANATIONS, 


1. Although this proposition is, in its first clause, 

Wiy oie a mare repotition of Proposition I., its introduction 
jaiutoduecd is necessary, in order to mark distinctly what the 
elements aro which enter into the constitution of 
knowledge. It is not enough to show, as was dono 

in the immediately pr eceding proposition, that every 


cognition must embrace a particular and a universal 
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part. That thesb parts ave must also ho exhibited ; rnor 
and this, accordingly, is done in the present article, 
The ego or self is, of necessity, known along with 
whatever is known; hence it enters into the compo- 
sition of every cognition, and is the permanent and 
universal factor of knowledge. Wherever anything 
at all is known, 2 is known. Matter, on tho other 
hand, is known as that which enters into the compo- 
sition of many, pahaps of most, of our cognitions; 
but inasmuch as icason docs not assuic -us that all 
knowledge is impossible, except when something 
(indefinitely) mateial is apprehended, and assures 
us still less that all knowledge is impossible, except 
when something (definztely) material is apprehended 
matter is fixed, by that consideration, as the 
changeable, contingent, and particular part of cog- 
nition. 





2, Maiger is not to be regarded as constituting 
the whole of the particular clement of knowledge. sno ogos 


. . eountansive 
The particular may have many forms besides those with tha tn 
’ P + voisnl, Wut~ 

which we call material, Matter, therefore, in all its er Is nab 605 


varieties, is only a portion of the phases of the parti~ ih, pa" 


cular, Thd ego is nocossarily identienl with the ™™ 
whole ofthe common and permanent clement; be- 
cause nothing can posathly bo conceived, except 
itself, which an intelligence must always bo cognisaut 
of. But matter is not uecessarily coextensive with 
the particular and changeable element, because much 

N 
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vrop, may be conceived—if not actually by us, yet possibly 

—— by othor intellects—besides matter, of which intelli- 
genes may bo cognisant. Matler docs not, of ne- 
cessity, enter into tho constitution of cognition. 
Something particular must be known whenever 
anything at all is known, but this particular need 
not-be material; for, as has been said, the particular 
is not necessarily restricted to, and convertible with, 
matter, although the universal, when cartied to its 
highest generalisation, is necessarily limited to, and 
conyertible with, the ego. 


8. Another reason for the introduction of this pro- 
wonturinua Position is, that it is requived as a stepping-sfona. to 


Auclug this 
proposition the next. 


4, That the common, permanent, and necessary 
Tommkablo constituent of all knowledge should not have been 


that this pro- 


postion brought clearly to light, and turned to good account, 


pocaena and had all its consequences pressed out of it long 
‘omzg9 before now, is not a little remarkable. It has 
scarcoly, however, been even enuncinted—certainly 
not emphatically dwelt upon. There camot be a 
doubt that speculation, from a very carly’ period, has 
aimed at tho ascertainment of the immutable and 
universal feature which all cognitions present, It 
might have been oxpected, therefore, that the first 
consideration which would havo occurred to the 


inquirer would hayo beon this, that tho factor in 
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question must b8 that which we are moro familiar Prop. 
with than we are with anything else—must be that, 
to find which we must have a very short way to go. 
For, surely, that which we always know, and cannot 
help knowing, must be that which wo aro best 
acquainted with, that which lies nearest to our hand, 
and which may he most readily laid hold of. ‘This 
reflection might have been expected to hing him 
to the question, What, then, is that which we aio 
most familiar with, and cannot help knowing, dur- 
ing every conscious moment of our lives? And 
this question would have been followed, one might 
have thought, by the prompt answor, It is ourselves. 
Nevertheless, both the quostion and the answer were 
missed. Tho common element has indeed been 
sometimes obscucly indicated, but its importance 
has never been sufficiently proclaimed; its fruits 
have never been gathered in. The words inscribed 
over the porch of the temple at Delphi, ae ceavrov— 
which, properly interpreted, must mean “ Consider 
well; it is thyself, oh man, that thou art conscious 
of, in and along with all that comes bofore theo — 
have been o.acular in vain, 





5. Several causes might be pointed out in explan- 


ation of this oversight: they are, however, mostly, ‘Tho oversight 
atconuted 


if not entirely, reducible to the ono proat and leading fee 


cause which has been already referred to (p. 79); 
to wit, familiarity. The influence of this principle 
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in deadening tho activity and susteptibility of the 
mind is overwhelming to an extreme. Druggod 
with thisnarcotic, man’s intellect turns with indiffer- 
ence from the common and the trite, and courts only 
the startling and the strange. Every one must have 
remarked, both in his own case and in that of others, 
how prone we are to suppose that little advantage, and 
no valuable result, can aceruc from a careful study of 
that to which we are thoroughly habituated. “ Per- 
petual custom,” says Cicero, “makes tho mind callous, 
and people neither admire nor require a reason for 
those things which they constantly behold.” Rare 
ovents aro the natural aliment of wonder; and, when 
it cannot be supplied with these, ow inquisitive: 
nesd is apt to languish and expire. Abundant 
examples of this tendency—this proneness to pre- 
fer the unusual to the customary, and to conceive 
that things mae marvellous in proportion to their 
rarity, and that the seldomer they appear the move 
are they ontitled to our regard—might bo drawn 
from the practice of mankind in the daily conduct of 
life, as well as fiom the history of science in all 
periods, but especially in the carlier stages of its 
development. The Science of an untutored age 
passes by unheeded the ordinary appearances of 
nature; but her interest is easily aroused, hor atten- 
tion is rcadily enchained, by such mysterious portents 
as tho earthquake and tho eclipso, She is blind io 
the common and familiar phenomena of light; she js 
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deaf to the common and familiar phenomena of PROP. 
sound: she has eyes only for tho lightning ; cars 
only for the thundor. She asks with eager curiosity, 





Quo fulminis esseé o1igo,— 
Jupiter, an yonti, discuss nube tonaront ? 


But she leaves unquestioned the normal or every- 
day prosontments of the senses and the wniverse; 
she pays the tiibute of admiration to naturo’s excep- 
tions far more promptly than to her majestic rule. 
6. It is thus that uncultivated mon neglect their 
own household divinities, their tutelary Penatos, and wo atnay 


tho sh 
go gadding after idols that are stiange, But this rater thin 


proclivity is not confined to them; it is a malady ie 
which all flesh is heir to. Itis the besotting infirmity 
of the whole brothorhood of man. We naturally 
suppose that truth lies in the distance, and not at 
our very feet; that it is hid from our view, not by 
its proximity, but by its remoteness; that it is a 
commodity of foreign importation, and not of do- 
mestic growth. ‘Tho farther it is fetched the better 
' do we like it—the more genuine are we disposed to 
think it, The extraordinary moves us more, and 
is more relished, than the ordinary, ‘lhe heavens 
ave imagined to hold sublimer scerets than the 
earth, We conesive that what is the astonish. 
ing to us, is also the astonishing dn diself; thus 
truly making “man the measure of the universe.” 





pRror, 
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In this superstition the savage and the savan fra» 
tornise (bear witness, mesmeorismywith all thy fright- 
ful folios !)—and, drunk with this idolatry, they 
sock for truth at the shine of the far-off and the 
yucommon; not knowing that her ancient altars, in- 
visible because continually bebcld, riso close at hand, 
and stand on beaten ways. Well has the poet said, 
© That is tho tiuly seerot which lies ever opon before us; 


And the least sven is that which tho cya constantly secs," 
AouiLL, 


But,glead to the sense of these inspired words, we 
mako no effort to shake off the drowsing influence, 
or to rescue our souls from the acquiescent torpor, 
which they denounce—no struggle to behold that 
which we lose sight of, only because we behold it 
too much, or to penetrate the heart of a secret which 
escapes us only by being too glaringly revealed. 
Tustead of striving, as we ought, to render ourselves 
strange to the familiar, we stiive, on the contrary, 
to render oursolves familiar with tho strange. Hence 
our better genius is overpowered ; and we are given 
over to a delirium, which we mistake for wisdom, 
Hence wo are tho slaves of mechanism, the inheritora 
and transmitters of privileged orror ; the bondsuien 
of convention, and not the freo and deep-sceing chil- 
dyen of ronson, ence we remain insensiblo to the 
true grandew's and the sublimer wonders of Provi- 
dence; for, is it to be canceived that the operations 
of God, and the order of the universe, are not admir- 
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able, precisely ix proportion as they are ordinary; PROP, 
that they are not glorious, precisely in proportion as - 
they are manifest; that they are not astounding, 
precisely in proportion as they are common? But 

man, blind to the marvels which he really sees, seas 
others to which he is really blind. He keeps stretch- 

ing forwards into the distant; he ought to be strain- 

ing backwards, and moro back, into the near; for 
there, and only there, is the object of his longing to be 
found. Perhaps he may come round at last. Mean- 
while, it is inevitable that he should miss the truth, 





7. The general fact which these remarks are in- 
tended to express is, that our knowledge of a thing rtoneo no- 
is always naturally in an inverse ratio to our fami- Proposition, 
liavity with it; that insight is always naturally at its 
minimum, wherevar intimacy is at ils maximum : in 
a word, that, under the influence of custom, the pa- 
tent becomes the latent. This truth being unques- 
tionable, it ia not difficult to understand how philoso- 
phers should have failed to apprehend, or, at least, 
to give a marked prominence in their systems to tho 
necessary and permanont clement of all cognition, 

Ehis element is the ogo, or oneself, But the ogo 
comes before us along with whatovor comes before 
us. Hence we are familiar with it to an excess, 
We are absolutely surfeited with its presonce. Menco 
we almost entirely overlook it; we attond to it but 
little. That neglect is inevitable, Its perpetual 


ror 
VET 
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presenco is almost equivalent to its perpetual absence, 
And thus the ogg, from tho very-cireumstance of its 
being never absent fiom our cognitions, comes to bo 
almost regarded as that which is never present in 
them at all, Our intimacy with self being the maxi- 
mum of intimacy, our attention to self, conformably 
to the law of familiaity, is natmally the minimon 
of attention. It is thus that we would explain how 
it has happened that, although tho article which 
philosophers were in quest of was one which, by the 
very terms of then scarch, was necessarily and con- 
tinually known to them—inasmuch as what they 
wanted to lny hold of was the common and eyer=pre- 
sont and never-changing element in all their know- 
lodge—it should still have evaded their pursuit. The 
foregoing considerations may perhaps bo sufficient to 
account for this memorable oversight, and to explain 
how the ego, from ou very familiarity with it, should 
have escaped notice, as the pormanent, necessary, and 
universal constituent of cognition ; and how, conse- 
quently, the proposition which declares that such is 
its character should havo failed, hitherto, to obtain 
in philosophy the placo and the recognition which it 
deserves. : 


8, This also may bo added, that tho mportance of 
a principlo is nover perceived, nor the necessity of 
announcing it ever felt like a commandment, until 
its consequences have been sceu to bo weighty, and 
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its fruits abundant. Hore, bofore ua, is a gorm Prov. 
which, to the scythe of reason, yiclds a havest of 
: . Anoth fl 
inestimable truth. But it seems, at first, to be little oumatince, 


which may 


better than a bairen truism; hence it has been suf- have caused 


fered to slumber on, prognant with unsuspected oer 


wealth, and chaiged with a moral sublimity more 
dvead than “ all the dread magnificence of heaven.” 





9, The ego is the known summwm genus of cogni- 
tions—just as ens is laid down. by logic, or rather by sno ogo is 


‘ tho summun 
a spurious and petfunctory ontology, as the symmum genus of cae 
2 


genus of things. Viewed even asa generalisation from igen ge 
exporience, the ego may very easily be shown to 
occupy this position. Lay out of view, as much as 
possible, all the differences which our manifold cogni- 
tions present, and the ogo, or oneself, will 1emain as 
their common point of agreoment or resemblance 
This is goneralisation—tho ascertainment of the one 
in the many by Icaving out of account, as much as 
possible, the differonces, and attending, as exclusively 
as may bo, to the agicements of things. The 
opistemological must not be confounded with the on- 
tological genoralisation: much mischief has beon done 
hy confusing them. We porceive a number of living 
cieatmes, Overlooking thoir differencos, and attend- 
ing to their agreements, we give the namo “ animal” 
to the sum of the agreemonts observed in these crda- 
tues.» We perceive a number of vegetable forma- 
tions. Overlooking their differences, and attending to 
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Paon, thoir agrecments, we give the name of “ plant” to 

—~— the sum of theso agreements, Again overlooking the 
differonees, and attending to {he resemblances in 
animals and plants, wo give the name of “ organic” 
to the snm of these resemblances. And so on in 
rogaid to all other things. By overlooking the dif- 
ferences, and attending to tho 1esemblances of sin- 
gulars, wo form a species; by overlooking the dif- 
ferences, and attending to the resemblances of species, 
wo form a genus; by overlooking the differences, and 
attending to the resemblances of genera, weform a still 
higher genus, until we ascend up to ens, or “ Being,” 
the highest generalisation of ordinary ontology as 
described in the common schoolbooks upon logic, 
With this kind of generalisation we have no con- 
corn, It has been pointed out only that it may be 
carefully distinguished from the process now to be 
described. 


10. Tho epistemological generalisation is alto- 

Tpletomolo- gether different. It has nothing to do with things, 
fata vets but only with cognitions of things. Wo havo a 
“e"  mumber of cognitions of things—cognitions of living 

\ ereatures, for oxample, Overlooking tho difforenves 

as much as possible, and attending to the agracmonts 

of these cognitions, we give the name of “ animal” 

tq the sum of these agreemonts—not assigning it, 
however, to any resomblance in the creatures, but 

only to a resemblance in our cognitions of them, 
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! 
And so on as before—the only difference being (and 
it is a very important one) that the words exprossive 
of species and gengra mark, not the resemblances 
among things, but the resomblances among cog- 
nitions. ‘Thus the word “animal” botokens a 
point or points in whigh certain of our cognitions 
agree, So do the words “ man” and “ tice,” 
Each of them is tho expression of agreement among 
certain of our cognitions, Again, tho word “ or- 
ganic” denotes a still higher generalisation—records 
a still higher unity among our cognitions, It indi- 
cates a point in which our cognitions of tiecs re- 
semble our cognitions of animals. The wad “body” 
expresses a still higher genus of cognition, for it 
indicates some feature in which our cognitions of 
trees, our cognitions of animals, and our coguitions 
of stones, all resemble one another. These words, 
and others like them, stand either for spocies, or 
lower or higher genera, not of existence, but of cog- 
nition. But none of them ever approaches to tho 
universality which is exprossed by tho word me. 
Foi this term indicates a feature of resemblance, not 
merely among cortain of our cognitions, but amang 
the whole of thom—the whole of thom, possible as 
well as actual—the whole of thom, past, present, and 
to come, All tho other resomblancey in ou cogni- 
tions are, from a higher point of view, regaided as 
differences, Thus the resemblance in the cognitions 
expressed by the word “animal” is a difference 


PROP 
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whon set off against tho rosemblatice in. the cogni- 
tions expressed by tho word “treo.” But the re- 
semblance in all our cognitiong, which is properly 
signified by the word me, can never be converted 
into a difference, No class, or classes, of my cog~ 
nitions are distinguished from another class, or classes, 
by the circumstance that they aro mine. This is the 
very circumstance in which they are all noé distin- 
guished from cach other—the very point in which 
the whole of them, whatever their character othor- 
wise may be, are merged in identity. Tlonca * one- 
self,” or the ego, is the summum genus of cognition 
—the ultimate genoralisation beyond which episte- 
mology cannot ascend. And a very different uni- 
versal this is, from the ordinary abstract universal 
named ens, which is the logician’s delight. 


11. From these remarks it must not be concluded 
that the ego, considered as the summwm genus of 
cognition, isa mere generalisation from exporience. 
Were this the case, it would bo destitute of that 
sttict universality and necessity which roason ¢laims 
for it, as the common clement in every poasible cog- 
uition of every possible intelligence, Tt is this by a 
necessary law of all cognition. But every necossary 
truth of reason, although not dependent on oxpori- 
cnee for its establishment, admits, nevertheless, of 
heing exhibited as a gengralisation from experience ; 
and accordingly the ego has been exhibited as such 
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i 
in the foregoing dbservations, in order that its cha- prop. 
. ‘ Vil. 
yacter may be mord clearly understood, and its uni- 
versality more fully pppreciated. 





12. One source of perplexity, in siydying the Pla- 
tonic ideas, is the uncertainty whether they aro Bhnrteoming 
genera of cognitions or genera of things. Probably tome teas 
they wero intended as both-—another instance of 
ontology running prematurely into the same mould 
with epistemology. But the confusion signifies little ; 
for, whether they be understood in reference to cog~ 
nitions or in reference to things, it is certain that 
not one of them represenis the highest unity, cither 
of knowledgo or of existence. It may bo truo that 
the mind cannot have cognitions of trees, unless it 
carries them up into the higher cognition (or unity) 
expressed by the genus “tree.” But neither can the 
mind have these or any other cognitions, unless it 
carries them all up into the still higher cognition, or 
unity, expressed by the genus “ self.” All the other 
species and genera of cognition, expressed, for ex- 
ample, by the words “man,” “ flower,” ‘ animal,” 
“body,” &c., are more subordinate unities, mere ab- 
stractions, which have no meaning, and no presonta- 
bility to the mind, until canied up into the higher 
unity of oneself, and contemplated by me as my, or 
by him, whoever tho person may be, as is, cogni+ 
tions.« Then ouly is our cognition conerote—that is, 
real, actual, completed, and comprehensible. When 


, 
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Ppar. J gaze upon an oak-treo, the ednorete indivisible 

cognition before me consists ofsthe four following 
items, none of which are cognitions, but all of which 
are mere elements of cognition :—first, Tho highest 
genus of cognition, myself ; secondly, A lower genus of 
cognition, éree ; thirdly, A still lower genus, or rathor 
species, of cognition, oak-trea; and, fourthly, The par- 
ticular specimen. ‘Chat is the actual inseparablo con- 
evetion which exists for thought, whatever may be the 
actual conerction which exists in nature—with that 
we have nothing to do at prosent, The Platonic 
ideas appear to fall short of this—ihe concrete 
totality of Knowing, They correct to some extent 
the conthadictory inadvertency of ordinary thinking, 
which, moving in abstractions, supposes that the 
abstract particular—some merely particular treo, for 
instance—is cognisable. It is not more cognisable 
than the abstract universal, the mere genus “ treo,” 
or the mere genus “mo.” They are only cognis- 
able together. But Plato’s theory of ideas does not 
completely correct this popular delusion. More 
plainly stated, the popular inadvortency is this! in 
dealing with extornal objects, wo always apparently 
know and think of less than wo really know and 
think of. The doctrine of ideas was designed by 
Plato to correct this contradictory thinking, by 
pointing out the suppressed clement, which, although 
really present in cognition, is, for the most part, 
overlooked. But the doctrine was incomplete, and 
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only partially audcessful. Plato fell short, as has 
been said, of the anmuns genus, the universal con- 
stituent of cognition—that which wo are all inti- 
mately familiar with, and usually a good deal con- 
corned about—namely, ourselves, 


18, In connection with these remarks, this short 


PROP, 
VIL. 





observation may be made, that the ego having been Perhaps tho 


shown by the epistemological genoralisation to’ bo 
the summum genus of cognition, it may also turn ou! 
to be the swnmum genus of existence; and that thus 
far, at least, Knowing and Being are coincident. 
We should thus obtain, not an abstract and unin- 
telligible universal, like ens, but, instead of this, 
an actual, living, and intolligible universal at the 
head of all things. We must either suppose this, or 
fall into the frightful scepticism of holding that the 
laws of thought bonr no sort of analogy to the laws 
of existence; that there is no parallelism between 
them; and that there can be no true knowledge, 
in any quarter, of anything which truly 7s, but 
only a false knowledge of that which wears the 
falso semblauce of Boing. All psychology hangs by 
a thread over the abyss of this hideous hypothesis, 
A touch might sever the slender chord, and lot her 
drop. But meanwhile sho may vemain susponded ; 
for the stroke must como from ontology, and not from 
epistemology, and much hag to be done before that 
stroke can be applied. 


4 


ogo is the 
SHINNLUM Ges 
nuts of oxiat~ 
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tion, 
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\ 
neon, 14, A few romarks must now? bo mado on the 
-——- second member of the propositioh » Af philosophers, 
‘Lhe acond 


canoot in goneral, have beon at a loss ie regard to the con- 
proposition 


Instata stant and necessary factor of cognition, and unable 

Puoymy,,. to name it, they havo been quite at homo with the 

het tines. other, though loss familiar, clement, and havo expe- 
rionced no difficulty in declaring what tho variable 
and particular factor, for the most part, is, Lt is the 
complement of the phenomena of sonse—the whole 
system of material things, This is tho contingent: 
and particular and fluctuating constituent of cogni- 
tion, Matter is described by the old philosophers, in 
very plain terms, as that which was always inchoate, 
but never comploted—as that which has no perma~ 
nenoy—that which is subject to perpetual vicissitnde, 
and afflicted with a chronic and incurable diarrhea, 


15. Here, however, there is still as usual some 

A mound of ground for perplexity, and it is occasioned by the 
old cause, the neglect to distinguish between things 
as known, and things as existent. When the old 
philosophers talk of material things as fluctuating 
and evanescent, do they incan that thoy aro Muctu- 
ating creatures of existence, or fluctuating objects 
of cognition? In other words, is it the oxist- 
ence of them which is ovanescent, or is it the 
knowledge of them which is evanescent? 1s the 
generation and the corruption which they speak of 
as the characteristic of all material things, to be m- 


‘4 
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derstood as a ces tion and a restoration of Being, mor. 
or as a cessation antl a restoration of Knowing ? aoeteae 


. P) : 
16, It is necessa’y to come to aright uderstand- 
ing on this point, hecauso, whilo the atatement may Danae o9 to 
be very readily acquiesced in as an opistemological the fiuoinst- 


Ang in exist 
truth, it must naturally occasion considerable demuy 
if propounded as an ontological tenct. Who can 
bear to be told, without some proparatory explana- 
tion at least, that a mountain is constantly fluctuat- 
ing, that a forest of oak trees is evanescent, that 
there is no permanency in a stone, that the chair on 
which he sits is in a state of perpotual fluidity, and 
that all things ave running away before his oyes? 
And let it not be supposed that all that such a 
statement can mean is, that processes of renovation 
and decay ave continually at work over the whole 
length and breadth of the creation. Such a trivial 
yemark as that fell not within the scope of Greek 
observation. Speculation had then a higher aim 
than to inform people that the oarth was continually 
changing, and that not a minuto passes over the 
grassy fields, or the summer woods, or the wintry 
shore, without altaing the structure of evory blado 
and of every leaf, and tho position of every particle 
of sand. The statement, if understood in reference 
to the existence of things, must be held to mean that’ 
matter itself, even 4n its ultimate atoms, has m0 
persistency, no abiding footing in the universe, 

’ i) 
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Pnor, cithor in a compound or in an sents capacity. 

———— But that dogma, thus nakedly presented, eould 
scarcely oxpect to bo welcomed as an article of any 
man’s philosophical creed. It 18 untenable, because 
it is unintelligible. 


17. On tho other hand, if this announcement be 
tt cortainly undorstaod, not in reference to tho emrstence of things, 
Ing ineos- but in reference to our knowledge of them, it becomes 

the truest and most intelligible of propositions. A. 
mountain is a fluctuating and evanoscent thing—in 
cognition, becauso no man is under the necessity of 
perpetually apprehending it: so is thesen; #0 is the 
whole earth, with all its variegated pomp, and the 
whole heavens, with all their diversified splendour, 
These things are the vanishing and the transitory in 
knowledge, because no law declares that they must 
be uncensingly and everlastingly known. 

18. The question is, In which of these applications 
si td pt did the old philosophers intend their declaration to 
tellittouo a received? The fact is, that they intended it to 

be received in both, and the consequence has been, 
that it was intelligently accepted in neither. They 
van, a8 has been said, their opistemology into tho 
same mould with their ontology. Their doctrine 
of Knowing was absorbed in their doctrine of Boing ; 
and their expositors have not been at pains to sepa- 
rato the components of that original fusion, Look~ 
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ing more to the dclogiea than to the epistemolo- vRov 
gical aspects of the hncient systoma, they have failed ——— 
to do justice to thg opinions which they contain, 

The case in hand is astriling excmplification of this. 

By expounding this speculation touching the per- 

petual flux of all material things as an ontological 
dogma, and by leaving it umexplained as an episte- 
mological truth, the commentators on philosophy have 

done much injury both to the science itself, and to 

those who wore its original cultivators. 


19. They ought to have attended more to the episte- 
mological side of this opinion, and then they would have Moro atten- 


tion should 


poreeived its merit and its truth, They ought to heen 


have understood that when the old philosophers spoke ssertion tut 
of the incossant generation and corruption to which jamie, 
all material things are subject, what they meant 
to say was, that these things are, at times, the 
objects of our cognition, and that, at timos, they are 
not so. If this was not the whole, it was at any rate 
a, very important part, of what the carly speculators 
intended to affirm when they pronounced the entire 
material universe to be of a fluxional charactor, and 
inca constantly porishing condition, Matorial things 
are continually dying, and coming alive again, in 
knowing, if not in boing. It is quito possible that 
the eavistance of these things may catch the infoction 
of fluctuation (if we may so speak) from tho fluctua 
tion which is notoriously inherent in the knowledge 
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of thom, and that the old pi rophor meant to 
affvm that thoy had caught thi€ infection, and that 
thoy wero vanishing oxistonces, as well as vanishing 
cognitions ; but if so, that was not their fault—nor 
is it ours, 


20, But the only point which calls for considera- 
tion and sottloment in the first section of our science 
is, whethor matorial things are known, and can be 
known, only as fluctuating and contingent. Whether 
they are sa, is no question for the epistemology. In 
what has been already said, enough perhaps has been 
advanced to show that they are wholly of this cha- 
racter, Tho following reiteration may be added, 


21, Material things come into, and go out of, our 
knowledge. Not one of them has the priviloge of 
holding perpetual possession of the mind: a man 
need not at all times be cognisant even of his own 
body ; and even although it were true that he always 
was cognisant of this, or of some other material thing, 
still, inasmuch as reason does not declare that all 
cognition is impossible unless some material thing be 
appiehended, none of them are fixed as having a 
necessary placo or an absolute perpetuity in cogni- 
tion, Not ong of them is for ever before ug, t there- 
fore not one of them is the permanent in cognition : 
not one of thom is everywhere before us, therefore 
not one of them is the universal in cognition: not 
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one of them is inci able of being removed from our PROP 
cognisance, therefor'e not one of them is the neces- —-— 
sary in cognition. And thus the whole material uni- 

verse is shown without difficulty to be the fluctuating 

(or non-permanont), the particular (or non-tniversal), 

the contingent (or non-necessary), clement of know- - 
ledge. And thus far, at least, the doctrine advo- 

cated by the older systems is both tenable and true. 
Viewed ontologically, the inchoation and incessant 

flux ascribed to matter may be an enigma to the 
student; but viewed epistemologically, it need not 
puzzle him at all. 


22, Evon viewed ontologically, it need not puzzle 

him much after all that hasbeen said. If every com 4 itut ns to 
pleted object of cognition must consist of object plus: ton in exit 
the subject, the object without tho subject must bo 
incompleted—that is, inchoate—that is, no possible 
object of knowledgo at all. ‘This is the distressing 
predicament to which matter per se is reduced by 
the tactics of speculation; and this predicament 
is described not unaptly by calling ita flux—or as 
we have depicted it elsewhore, porhaps more philo- 
sophically, as a never-ending redemption of nonsense 
into sense, and a never-ending rolapse of senso into 
nonsenge, (For further particulars, see Prop. X. 
also Prop. TV., Obs. 16-22.) 


, . 
23. Twn now to the other factor of cognition— 
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ror. tho ogo, or oncself—and contragh the perpetuity in 
. "as . i , * 
: cognition of this element, compared with the incon- 
‘Lha ape a3 40° 7 
Hho ne stancy of matter. ‘This element does not come into 
uctuatheg fn . . 
cognition" and go out of our knowledge, like a rock, a river, 
explained, al y ’ 
or a trees itis always there, and always the samo, 
This factor knows no flux, is obnoxious to no vicissi~ 
tude. It is the pormanent in all our knowledgps be- 
cause it never entirely disappears: it is the uafiveysal 
in allour knowledge, because tg gro in alist lnpy- 
ledge: it is thpnecedgary ipaltctr knowledge, be 186 
nigthce is possible withoutyéhis cognisance. 
The contrast between the two elements, in point of 
fixedness and fluctuation, is manifest and decided, 





24. Seventh counter-proposition.—‘ The ego (or 
Savonth mind) is known as a particular or special cognition, 
proposition, and not as the element common to all cognitions—in 
other words, our cognition of ourselves is a mere par- 
ticular cognition, just as ow cognitions of, material 
things aro mere particular cognitions, eee i“ 
a number of particular cognitions. Ong of ‘these isthe 
knowledge of self. This cognition Ae distinguished 
from the others, as thoy are reciprécally distinguished 
from each other-—that is, it is distinguished from 
them, not by its universality, but by its particularity 
—not by the -circumstance that it is the point of 
identity in all our cognitions, but by the circumstance 
that itis itself a special and completed cognition. The 
unity in our cognitions (that is, their reduction to a 
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class) is effected, kot by the observation that they 
are our cognitions, but simply by the observation 
that they ave cognitions ; in other words, they are 
formed into a genus, not from their containing and 
presenting the common aud wuchangeable element 
which we call self, but from some other causo which 
thg*gunter-proposition—finds it difficult, indeed im- 





ordinary thinking in regard to the cognt on or 
conception of oneself, Its substance may he readily 
understood from the following plain illustration: I 
havo the cognition of a book—~this is, in tho estima- 
tion of my ordinary thinking, a particular and com~ 
pleted cognition. I have the cognition of a trea— 
that too, in the estimation of my ordinary thinking, 
is a particular and completed cognition, distinct alto- 
from tho first. Again, I have the cognition 
is also, in tho ostimation of my ordi- 
nar particular and completed cognition, 
distinct from theXither two, just as they aro distinct 
frbm each othor. Tiere cannot bo a doubt that this, 
in our ordinary moods, is thaavay in which wo reckon 
up the relation which subsists betwoqn ourselves and 
surrounding things. 






26. But this reckoning “is at variance both with 
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fact and with reason, It is contrplictory; it implies 
that there can he a knowledge of ‘tho particular with- 
out a knowledge of tho universal, a knowledge of 
things without a knowledge of me. It never really 
and tiuly takes place ; it only appears to take place. 
The truc reckoning is this: the book and “1” to- 
gether constitute a distinct and completed cognition, 
Tho tree and “I” togethor constitute another distinct 
and completed cognition. In short, whatever the 
things or complexus of things may be, it is always 
thoy and “I” together which make up tho cognition: 
but such o cognition nover js and nover can be par- 
ticular; it is always a synthesis of the particular 
‘the thing, or rather olemont, whatever it may be) 
id the universal (the me.) When I observe a book, 
{ also observe myself; when I observe a tree, I also 
rbserve myself; whon I think of Julius Cesar, I also 
‘ake note of myself; and go on (see Prop. IL., Obs. 4.) 
{s not this consideration sufficient to prove, and to 
uake perfectly intelligible, the statement that “ self” 
8 the common eloment, the “ univorgal” in all cog- 
iition, and that, therefore, it cannot by any possibility 
ave a particular cognition corresponding to it, or 
26 known as a particular, as this counter-proposition, 
he oxponent of our inadvertont thinking, maintnins, 


¢ 
27. Psychology must be understood to adopt, the 
sounter-propasition in allits latitude, Countor-pro- 
sosition VII. is an inevitable consequent of Coun- 
\ 
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ter-proposition Vipin which all our cognitions are Prov 
stated to be, in the first instance at least, particular. 
low the unity in qur cognitions is obtained—how aii Cia 
they are reduced to the genus called cognition—is owvEte 
a point which psychology has loft altogether uncx- 
plained. It is by looking to the resomblances of 
things, says psychology, and by giving a namo to 
that resemblance, that we reduce things to a genus, 
or form a class. Very well; one might have ex- 
pected that psychology would also have told us that 
it was by looking to the 1esemblance among cogni- 
tions, and by giving a name to that resemblance, 
that we were able to reduce cognitions to a class; 
and further, that the point of resemblance to which 
the name was given was no other, and could be 
no other—when the whole of our cognitions were 
taken into account—than the “ me,” the self of ench 
individual knower. But no; psychology tells us no- 
thing of this kind—teaches no such doctrine—toaches 
the very reverse. She holds that the “me” is a 
special cognition distinguished numerically from our 
other cognitions, just as they are numerically distinct 
from one another, The common cloment, in virtue of 
which our cognitions constitute a class, has obtained 
no expression in all the deliyorances of psychology. 
‘ 

28, The most memorablo conscquonce of this 
biundering procedure, on the part of psychology, is 
that it has caused her to miss the only argument 
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which has any degreo of force snelhaneil in favour of 
tho inimateriality of the ego, mind, subject, or think- 
ing principle. The present and, the preceding pro- 
position afford the sole promises from which that 
conclusion can be deduced; and thorofore psychology, 
having virtually denied both of these promises, is 
unable to adduce any valid, or even intelligible, 
ground in support of her opinion whon she advocates 
the immateriality of the mind. Tlore the spiritualist 
is at fault quite as much as ithe materialist, in so far 
as reasoning is concorned, as shall be shown in the 
next proposition and its appendages, 


PROPOSITION VIII 
THE EGO IN COGNITION. 


The ego cannot be known to be material— 
that is to say, there is a necessary law of 
xeason which prevents it from being appre- 
hended by the senses, 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Tue ego is known as that which is common to all 
cognitions, and matter is known as that which is 
peculiar to some cognitions (Prop. VII.) But that 
which is known as common to all cognitions eannot be 
known as that which is peculiar to somo cognitions, 
without supposing that a thing can be known to be 
different from what it is known to be,—which sup- 
position is a violation of the law of contradiction 
(sce Introduction, § 28). Therefore dhe ego cannot 
be known to be material, &c. 

Or, again: Matter, in its various forms, is known 
as the changeable, contingent, and particular element 
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of cognition (Prop. VIL) Th hoforo, if the ogo 
could be known to be material, ‘it would bo known 
as tho changeable, contingent, arid particular clement 
of cognition, But the ego is known as tho un- 
changeable, necessary, and universal cloment of cog~ 
nition (Prop, VIL.) Therefore tho ego cannot be 
known to be matorial, &e. 

Or, again: Matter, in its various forms, is known 
as tho particular olement of cognition. If, there- 
fore, the ogo could be known to be material as well 
as the bodies which it knows, it would be known as 
some form of the particular element of coguition ; 
in which case a cognition would he formed, consist 
ing ontively of the particular constituent of know- 
ledge: (for, of course, no variety in the particalar 
element can cver make it other than paiticular.) 
But this supposition contradicts Proposition VI, 
which declares thet every cognition must contain 
a common or universal, as well as a particular and 
peculiay constituent. ‘Therefore the ego cannot be 
known to be material. 

Or, once more: The universal element of cogni- 
tion is known as such, preciscly because it is known 
as not the particular clement; and conversely tho 
particular clement is known as such,, precisely be- 
cause it is known as noé the universal element. 
Tence the ego, which is known as tho universal 
element, and matter, which is known as the parti- 
cular element, cannot, either of them, be known to 
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bo the other of them: and therefore the ego cannot prop 
be known to be nhterial—or, in other words, that 
part of every object of cognition which is usually 
called the subject or oneself, cannot be known to be 
of the samo nature with that part of every object of 
cognition which is usually called the object. 





OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


1. Observe, this proposition does not demonstrate 
that the mind cannot be material; it only proves A cacat 
that it cannot be known to be such. Although in 
the “ Observations and Explanations” appended to 
the propositions in the first section of our science, re- 
marks, and even conclusions, of an ontological cha- 
racter may be occasionally introduced, tho reador 
is aghin requested to bear in mind that all that is 
strictly proved, or attempted to be proved, in the 
demonstrations, is what 28 to be Ibnown or not to be 
Jnown—-not what ts, ox zs not. 


2. This demonstration yields as its result this 
important law of knowledge, that intelligonco, of Tnyouiant 
whatever order it may bo, cannot, upon any toring, lege + 
know itself to be material. Show 2 man to himself 
as a material thing ; take out of his brain his pincal 
gland, or whatever elae you please, and, presenting 
it to him on a plate,* say, That, sir, is you, your 


* Sce Sourney's Omntana, vol. ii. p. 2, 
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ego: the exhibition (supposing it tobe poasible) would 
instantly provo that the self fo shown was not 
himself; because the man would say,—I know 
myself along with that material thing; which words 
would prove that ho was cognisant of something 
ovor and above tho mere material thing, and would 
prove, moreover, that this additional element (him~ 
self) was known by him as tho universal constituent 
of that, and of all his cognitions; while the elemont 
before him, tho pineal gland, or whatevor clso it 
might be, was known by him as tho particular con- 
stituent merely of that cognition: so that to suppose 
him to know it to be Admself would be to suppose 
him to know that one part of his cognition was 
another part of his cognition—in other words, that 
tho universal part was the particular part, which, 
of course, is absurd, and a violation of the first law 
of reason, which declares that we must know a thing 
to be what wo know it to be. 


3, Tt is at this point that the controversios 
vespacting the materiality and the immatoriality of 
the thinking principlo take off from the main trunk 
of the speculative tree. The eighth counter-propo- 
sition, ombodying the inadvertent result of ordinary 
thinking, and, embodying also the doctrine of our 
popular psychologies, whether these psychologies 
favour, as somo of them do, the materiality, or, as 
others of thom do, the immateriality of the mind, is 
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this—Highth counter-proposition: (The ego might Prop. 
possibly be known th be material. There is no ne- —— 
ceasary law of reason which prevents it from being 


apprehended by the senses.” 


4, This counter-proposition is the common pro- 
porty both of the materialistic and of tho spiritual ightheaun 
psychologists. ‘The materialist holds that nothing tion tho eom- 


. a mion property 
except matter is known: hence he holds that, if the of materialist 


, and apiritu- 
ego or mind is known at all, it is known as material,“ 
The only distinction which he acknowledges between 
mind and matter is, that the one is matter knowing, 
dnd the other matter known, Mind is supposed to 
be either itself a highly-refinced species of matter, or 
else a property of certain kinds or combinations of 
matter-—a more rosult of physical organisation. Tho 
brain produces intelligence, just as the stomach, or 
rather some part of tho nervous apparatus, produces 
hunger. At any rate, according to the materialist, 
there is no necossary law of reason which provents 
the mind from being known as matter, or a8 somo 
sort of dependoncy on mattor. Tho spiritualist, 
again, though he denies, as a question of fact, that 
the mind is known to be material, does not deny this 
as a question of possibility, Ilis denial does not 
amount to the assertion, much less to, the proof, of 
Proposition VITI, It is merely a dissuasive, inti~ 
mating that it is better, on the whole, to suppose 
that the mind is not material, A. critical remark or . 
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two may bo offered both on the materialistic ong 
the spiritualistic conception of nand. 

5, Both parties are in crror at the outset. They 
undortake to declare what the mind 7s, before they 


see. have determined what it is known as, Tho carly 


physiologists gave out that the mind was somo kind 
“of aura ov finor breath, some highly attenuated 
species of matters but they cortainly never succoeded 
in showing that it was known as this, That very 
important point was projudged. Their hypothesis 
,was founded upon analogy. Matter was patent to 
universal observation. All things were seen to he 
matorial. Man’s organism was materinl,—why should 
not his mind, his most intimate self, follow the same 
analogy, and be material too? Hence its materiality 
was assumed. The word, indeed, by which the 
thinking principle is designated in: all languages 
bears evidence to the inveterdcy of the superstition 
that the conception of mind might be formed by con- 
ceiving a material substance of oxtreme finenoss and 
tenuity. Many circumstances have conspired to 
keep this fanaticism in life. Tho supposed visibility 
of ghosts helps it on considerably; and it is-still 
further reinforced by some of the fashionable delira- 
monts of the day, such as clatrvoyance ond (evon, 
A.D 1854, credite poster’ /) spirit-rapping. These, 
however, are not to be set down—at least so it is to 
be hoped—among the normal and catholic supersti- 
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tions incident to humanity. They are much worse 
than the worst forn} of the doctrine of materiality, 
These aberrations hetoken a perverse and prurient 
play of the abnormal fancy—groping for the very 
holy of holies in kennels running with tho most sense~ 
less and god-abandoned abominations, Our natural 
superstitions are bad cnough; but thus to make a 
systematic business of fatuity, imposturc, and pro- 
fanity, and to imagine, all the while, that we aro 
touching on the precincts of God's spiritual kingdom, 
is unspeakably shocking, The horror and disgrace of 
such proceedings were never even approached in the 
darkest days of heathendom and idolatry. Ye who 
make shattered nerves and depraved sensations tho 
interpreters of truth, the keys which shall unlock the 
gates of heaven, and open the secrets of futurity— 
yo who inaugurate discase as the prophet of all wis- 
dom, thus making sin, death, and tho devil, the 
lords, paramount of ereation—have yo bethought 
yourselyes of the backward and downward course 
which ye aro running into tho pit of the bestial and 
the abhorved? Oh, ye miserable mystics! when 
will ye know that all God’s truths and all man’s 
blessings lie in the broad health, in the troddon 
ways, and in the laughing sunshino of the universe, 
and that all intellect, all genius, is merely the power 
of seeing wonders in common things! 


6. The materialistic condoption of mind, or the 
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epo, "ns a fine or subtle specios of ‘matter is obviously 
no conception of it at all, Net in this way is the 
idoa of intelligence to bo approached. ‘The cons 
coption of the most gossamory’and ghostlike tissue 
that ever floated in tho dreams of fancy, is not one 
whit nearer to tho conception of spirit than is the 
conception of the most solid lead that ever acted as 
ballast to a soventy-four-gun ship, Tho mind of 
man is cortainly adamant, just as much as it is other. 
This conception, thercfore, may bo dismissed as um- 
worthy of further consideration. 


4. The other form of materialism—that which pro- 


‘nounces the mind to bo the result of physical organ- 


isation, (phrenology, in short)—is more plausible, and 
more difficult to overcome. The particles of matter 
assume a certain configuration or arrangement, callod 
the human brain, and intelligence is manifested in 
consequonce, the degrees of which are found generally 
to be in proportion to the size of the organ, and the 
depth and number of its convolutions. Why, asks 
the materialist, ought this plain fact 10 cause more 
astonishment, or meot with less acquioscenco, than 
any other effect resulting from the various combina- 
tions of matier? All that we know of causation is 
uniform sequonco, When cortain conditions concur, 
certain results follow. When tho matorial conditions 
requisito 10 the development of mind aro fulfilled, why 
should not intelligence” ensue? They ave fulfilled 
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when matter takes that form which wo tem & prop. 
human organisation) and intellect is put forth accord- ae 
ingly. Mind, or the. ego, is thus made a rosult con- 
tingent on cortain material combinations. Tt is sub- 
ordinated to the body ; it holds its placo by a very 
precarious tonuro, and has no absolutely independent 

status. 





8, Is thero any weapon in the armoury of spiritu- 
alism by which this disagreeable conclusion can be Thespin- 


tuntist’s con 


offectually rebutted? Thoreis not one, as spiritual eotion or 
mind fs as 


ism is at present provided. Tn vain does the spirit- slant, 
ualist found an argument for the existence of a sepa- 
rate immaterial* substanco on the alleged incompa- 
tibility of the intellectual and tho physical phenomena 
to coinhere in tho samo substratum. Materiality 
may‘ very well stand the brunt of that unshotted 
broadside, This mild artifico can scarcely expect 10 
he treated as a serious observation, Such an hy- 
pothesis cannot be meant in carncat. Who is 10 
dictate to nature—what phonomena or qualities can 
inhere in what substences—what cflects may result 
from what causes ?, Why should not thought bo a 
property or result of matter, just as well as extension, 
or hardness, or woight, or digostion, or cloctrivity ? 
The psychologist nust show that this,cannot be the 
* The word “substance” is horo used in tho vulgar and orio- 


neous sonse of “substratum of qualites.” Its tuo defimtion aud 
monning are given in Propositions XVI, XVI. 
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prov. case, cither because the supposition contradicts reason, 

—— or because it contradicts cxperienve. If it contradicts 
reason, let him point out the contradiction: if it 
contradicts experience, let him show that it does so. 
Me can do neither: ho never attempts to do cither; 
and therefore he does not prove, he merely asserts, 
But the materialist also asserts, and with better 
reason, in so far as probabilities and plausibilitics are 
concerned, Matter is already in the field as an 
acknowledged ontity—this both parties admit. Mind, 
considored as an independent entity, is not so cloarly 
and unmistakably in the field. Therefore, on the 
principle that entitics are not to be multiplied with- 
out necessity, the defender of immaterialism is not 
entitled to postulate an unknown basis for the intel- 
lectual phonomena, and an unknown causo for the 
intellectual effects, so long as it is possible to vefor 
them to the known basis, or to account for them by 
the known cause, already in existence. Now this 
possibility has never been disproved on necessary 
grounds of reason. 

' 


9, Tho fundamental disturbance which oversets the 

Poth pasties schemes, both of tho materialist and of tho spiritual- 
hopatiw ist, and provents cithor of them from attaining to 
any distinct conception of tho mind, is to be found, 

as has been said, in the circumstance that they 
attempted to declare what it was, before they had 


ascertained what it was s known as, They undortook , 
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to settle how or in what capacity it existed, before prop. 
they had settled héw or in what capacity it was Aa 
Imown. And heneg; being imbued with the opinion 
that all existence is particular, they made it thoir 
aim to determine, or at least to announce, what par- 
ticular kind or character of existonce the mind, or 
ego, had. The materialist held, as has been said, 
that it was cither some peculiar form of matter, or 
some peculiar result of material combinations. The 
imuhaterialist held that it was at bottom a particular 
sort of substance different from matter, and therefore 
to be called immaterial. Differing as they did, they 
both agreed in holding it to be something particular. 





10. Whother all existence is particular, and 
whether the ego 7s something particular (be it mato- ris known 
vial, or be it immaterial), is a question with which tniasa 
the epistemology has no concern, This section of 
the science docides only what the ego is known, and 
not known, as; and it declares (as it has already 
declared in Prop, VIL.) in emphatic terms, that the 
ego or mind is nol known as any particular thing, 
either material or immaterial, but is known only as 
a dndversal, that is, as the element common to all 
cognition, and not peculiar to any. Tho element 
which every cognition prosents, and, must present, 
can. have no particularity atlaching to it, except the 
characteristic of absolute universality. To attempt 
to conceive it as some particular thing, by affixing 
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to it some peculiar or distinctive mark, would be to 
1educe it from universality to paticularity-—in othor 
avords, would be to deatroy the goncoption of mind in 
the very act of forming it. 

* 

11. This observation brings us to close quarters 
with the fundamental ort or both of the materialist and 
tho spiritualist. The fundamental error of the mate- 
rialist docs not consist in his holding the mind, or ego, 
to bo a material substance or a material result, ‘That 
is no doubt wrong; but the feeding or mother blunder 
consists in his supposing that it is a particular sub- 
stance or a particular result, It is only through his 
occupation of the latter position that the materialist 
is able to maintain with any show of meaning that 
the mind is some sort of matter, or some sort of 
dopendency on organisation. Whether it 2s this— 
whether it be any particular thing or particular de- 
pondency—is, as wo have said, not the question. Tt 
is ccitain that it cannot be known as such. Tt con 
be known only as the universal part, in contradistine- 
tion to the particular part, of every cognition, It 
therefore can be conceived only as this: and ovory 
attempt to conceive it as some form of matter, oF ag 
some result of matter, must necessarily bo a failure, 
and must terminate in no conception of it at all, A 
moderate degree of reflection may convince any one 
that he can, and does, entertain the conception of Adm- 
seff only as that which is the tuiversal and identical 
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part of all his conceptions and cognitions, and that Pop. 
he cannot form any! idea of himself except as this. : 





12. The orror of the spiritualist is of precisely 
the same character. Ife holds the ego, or mind, to be the spiritual. 


iat's exlor 


an immaterial substance. This also is wrong, as tho consists ints 
holding mind. 


immaterialist puts it; because he rests this statement ‘9 bene 
on the assumption that tho ogo is a parttoular sub- 
stance, At any rate, it is a more expenditure of 
words to which no meaning can be attached. The 
spiritualist is a torment to mankind fully as much as 
the materialist, because, undertaking to teach us 
what the mind 2s, ho leaves us totally in the dark 
as to what it 9 known as; and tho consequence is, 
that he fails to teach us what it is, and merely palms 
off upon ns certain crude fancies which enjoy the 
credit of being somewhat more reputable and ortho- 
dox than the tenets of his opponent. There can bo 
no conception of the mind as a paticular immaterial 
substance, any more than there can be a conception 
of it as a particular material substance ; because, as 
has been shown, the only conception of it which is 
possible is the conception of it as the universal and 
unvhangeable factor in all our cognitions,—whether 
these cognitions contain, as their particular factor, 
phenomena which are material, or phenomena which 
are immaterial. If the word immaterial be used as 
a synonym for universal, if would be quite 1ight to 
say that the ago was immaterial ; but if it be used to 
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mop. designate anything particular, in that case the ogo 

——— is certainly no more immaterial ‘than it is material, 
But il is in the latter acceptation that the psycholo- 
gist omploys the term; and henee he is in error, I 
am not this table, or my own body, or any particular 
material thing that can be presented to mo; but just 
as little am 1 any particular thought, or fooling, that 
may occur to me. When I think of the death of 
Julius Cesar, I am not that immaterial thought. 
When I entertain the feeling of resentment, 1 am 
not the resontmont which I entertain. Jam not the 
anger or the pain which T experience, any more than 
I am tho chair or tho table which I perceive. Cali- 
han, indeod, (in The Zempest), declares that he ¢s 
“9 cramp”—an incarnate rheumatism ; but this is a 
flight of speech—a hyperbole rather poctical than 
philosophical. Whether a particular material thing 
ov a particular immaterial thought is bofore me, * I” 
am not the ¢otal cognition which I may bo dealing 
with. Iam simply known to myself as the universal 
part of that, and of all my other cognitions. 


13. Tho error, then, of the materialist consists in 

Mua tea ts the supposition that the mind or self is a partdéoular 
oy material thing, or a particular dovelopment from 
material conditions, The error of the immaterialist 

consists in the supposition that the mind or solf is a 
particulary immaterial thing, Such statements avd 


mere hypotheses—indeed, more words, to which no 
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‘conception is attached. The doom of both is settled prop. 


by the remark, tha the ego cannot be known as a = 
particular thing at gil, but only as the One Known 
in All Known. 





14, In conclusion, it is humbly submitted that 
this cighth proposition, and its demonstration, con- Recapitul 
stitute tho only proof by which the truo immatori- mtituon 
ality of the mind can bo 1ationally established, ‘Che eral: 
necessity of Propositions VII. and VI, as supply- 
ing the only premises for such a conclusion, must 
* also, it is conceived, be now apparent. Those 
three propositions aie the institutes to which every 
controversy about tho materiality or immateriality 
of the mind must be roferred for settlement. A 
conception of tho mind as immateiial can only be 
attained by, first of all, conceiving it as that which 
is the universal part, as contradistinguished from 
all that is the particular part, of every cognition, 
Tfenco the necessity of Proposition VIT., which fixes 
the ego as the universal part of all, and matter, in 
its various forms, as the particular part of somo, 
cognitions, But to establish Proposition VII. it was 
necessary to show that there was a universal and & 
particular part in all cognition. Henco tho necessity 
of Proposition VI, in which that truth is established, 
These date haying been fixed, the conclusion can be 
logically drawn, aa the follgwing short recapitula- 
tion will show: First, Every cognition contaitis a 
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‘ 


universal part (the same in cach), and also a par- 
ticular part (different in cacl)—Proposition VI, 
Second, The ego is the universyl part (tho samo in 
each); matter, in its various forms, is tho particular 
part (different in each)—Proposition VII. Zund, 
Therofore the ego, being the universal part, cannot 
he the particular part of cognition; and not being 
tho particular part, it cannot be mattor, because mat- 
ter zs the particular part, Therefore the ego or mind 
cannot be material, or rather cannot be known as such 
(Prop VITL.); for it is only as a question of knowing 
that this subject is at present under considoration. 
Tf the word immateriality be understood, as it vory 
well may, in tho sense of universality, wo may assert, 
with porfect truth and propricty, and asaknown and 
proved fact, the immateriality of the mind, ego, or 
thinking principle. Taken with this oxplanation, the 
doctrine advocated in theso Institutes coincides with 
the opinion of the spiritualists. But the instant any 
attempt is made to describe the mind, or onaself, ag 
a particular immaterial substance, distinct from 
another particular kind of substance called matter, 
these Institutes part company with tho psychology 
of immaterialism, and disclaim having anything in 
gommon with so ynthinkable a scheme, Certain 
difficulties to «which tho institutional sottloment of 
the question, and tho institutional construction of 
the conception, of immateriality may scem to give 
rise, shall be oxplained away in the noxt article. 


PROPOSITION IX, 


TUE LGO PER S&L, 


The ego, or self, or mind, per se, is, of neces- 
sity, absolutely unknowable. By dtself—that 
is, in a purely indeterminate state, or sepa- 
rated from all things, and divested of all 
thoughts——it is no possible object of cogni- 
tion, It can know itself only in some 

‘“ particular state, or in union with somo 
non-eg0; that is, with some clement contra- 
distinguished from itself. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Tire ego is the element common to all cognition— 
the universal constituent of knowlédge, (Propoai- 
tion VIL) But every cognition must contain a par-” 
tioulay oy peculiar, as well axa common or universal, 
part, and there can be no knowledge of either of these 
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paris by itself, or prescinded from the other part, 
(Proposition VI.) ‘Chereforo thdre can be no know- 
ledge of the ego, or self, or miind, per se, or in 2 
purely indeterminate state, or separated from all 
things, and divested of all thoughts, Tt can know 
itself only in somo particular state, ov in union with 
somo non-cgo; thal is, with some clement contradis- 
tinguished from itself. 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


1. Just as Proposition I. declares that the mind 
can bo cognisant of something else only when it 
knows itself, so this proposition affirms that it dan 
know itself only when it is cognisant of something 
else. ‘This statomont may appear to give rise to 
several objections and difficulties which must be 
obviated and explained. 


2. First, Tn laying down tho cognisance of some- 
thing differont from sclf as the condition of the 
mind’s self-consciousness, docs not this proposition 
appear to intraducs a now primary condition of 
knowledge, in addition 1o that which was announeod 
in Proposition I. as tho one fundamental law? If 
the mind mustknow itself, as Proposition I. devlares, 
in order to know anything clse; and if, conversoly, 
it must know somothing olse in order to know ilself, 
(as this proposition imports), must not those two laws 
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stand upon an equal footing, and consequontly must PROV. 
there not be some mistake or confusion in the state- 
ment which declares.that the one of them (that laid 
down in Proposition TL) i is the moro fundamontal and 
essential of the two ? 


8. Thore is no mistako; and the apparent confu- 
sion is casily cleared up, The law laid down in Odeon 
Prop. I. as the primary condition of knowledge hag" 
an undoubted title to precedence—for this reason, 
that it names tho ono thing (to wit, self) which must 
be known in order to bring about a cognisanco of 
any othor thing; whereas the proposition which an- 
nounces (a8 Prop. 1X. does) that something elso must 
be known in ordor to bring about a cognisance of 
self, cannot name what that something elso is, This 
cannot be named in any proposition, because, as has 
een said, the varictics of the particular element 
ave contingent, indefinite, and inexhaustible. And 
thorefore, although the truth set forth in Prop. EX. 
is equally certain with that stated in Prop, I, the 
law of knowledge announced in the lattor proposi- 
tion is entitled to the pro-ominonce which has been 
assigned to it. Ifa man must know himself, as the 
condition of his knowing any ono, or any number, 
of ten million things, surely that Jgw would take 
yank before the converse law, which might declare 
with equal truth that he must mow some (indefinite) 
ohe, or more, of these ten million things as the cou- 
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Pron, dition of his knowing himsclf * Besides, tho first 

“~~ question of philosophy is, Whats the ono thing, or 
rathor element, which must bo known in order 
that anything may bo known,—what is the one 
thing known along with all other things? ho 
anawer, 23 we have seen, is—self, But had the ques- 
tion been, What is the ono thing which must be known 
in ordor that solf may be known—what is tho other 
thing known along with solf?—the quoation would 
have been aimless and unanswerable, because there is 
‘no ono thing which can be mentioned, or conceived, 
which must bo known in al] knowing of oneself. 
These reasons may be sufficiont to explain the rela~ 
tion which subsists between this proposition and Pro~ 
position 1, and to show that the law stated in tho 
latter has an undoubted right to the priority which 
has heen accorded to it. 


4. A second difficulty may be started. Tho ego 

Avett, must know itself whenever it knows anything ma- 
obviated, torial, Does the converse follow—must it know 
somothing material whonever it knows itself? No— 

that is by no means necussary. It must know soime- 

thing partioular,—it must know itself in somo do- 
torminato condition, whenover it has any sort of 
coguisance, bug the particular clement need not be 
matorial—the determinate state need not be the 
apprehonsion of any material thing. This objection 

was sufficiently guarded against uder Proposition 
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VIL, (Obs. 2), to which 1eferonce is made in order prop. 
to avoid vopetition. , The caveat there introduced is 
quite sufficiont to obviate any charge of materialism 
which might be brought against this system, on the 
ground that it makes our cognisance of ourselves to 
depend on ow’ cognisance of matter. The system 
steers camplotely clear of that objection, although it 
holds unequivocally that our cognisanco of self is 
dependent on our cognisanco of something particular, 
or of oursolves in some determinate state, and that 
this is a law binding on intelligence universally. 





5, In his Z'reatise of Human Nature, book i, part 
iv. sec, vi, David Tlume says: “ For my part, when David Lune 
I enter most intimately into what I call myself, T ftrropos 
always stumblo on some particular perception or other 
of heat, cold, light, or shade, love or hatred, pain or 
pleasure, Tnever catch myself at anytime without a 
perception” —thatis, unmodified in any way whatever. 
This is undoubtedly true. It is what Proposition IX. 
maintains, But Mume docs not stop here; he goes on 
to say that ho always catches his porcoptions without 
any solf. “J never can obsorve,” says he, “ any~ 
thing du¢ the perception”—in other words, I always 
observe that the pexcoptions are noé mine, and do not 
belong to any ono! This is perhaps tho hardiest 
assertion aver hazarded in philosophy. Not content 
with saying that a man can never apprehend himself 
in a purely indeterminate condition, he affirms that 


prov 
IN 
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aman can never apprehond himself qt add, This is 
certainly carrying tho doctrine of determinate states, 
mental modifications, or particular cognitions, to an 
oxtreme. Many philosophers, however, to whom 
the speculations of ITume wero as wormwood, haye 
taught tho same doctrine, only in terms somowhat 
more dubious and inexplictt, 

G. All that this proposition contends for is, that 
intelligence can be cognisant of itself only when it 
knoWs itself in some determinate stato, whatover 
that state may be, or by whatever means it may bo 
brought about. This doctrine is a necossary truth 
of reason. To suppose that any intelligence can 
know itself in no particular state, is contradictory ; 
for this would be equivalent io supposing that it 
could know itself in no state at all, which again 
would be equivalent to the supposition that it could 
know itself without knowing itself. 


7. Whon it is said, however, that the ego can 
know itself only in or along with somo particular modi- 
fication, this position must be carefully distinguished 
from tho assortion that it can know itself as that 
particular modification, ‘This assertion would bo 
quite as contradictory as the other—quife as irra- 
tional as the supposition that it could know itsolf in 
no determinate state. Becanse if the ogo could 
know itself as any one particular state, it could 
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never know itself dz any other particular.state. It 
would bo forgelosod, against all variation of know- 
ledge or of thought ;,.and thus its intelligent nature 
would be annihilated. In fact, this opinion would 
be equivalent to the contradictory supposition that 
the particular could be known without the uni- 
vorsal, the dotorminate stato without the ego with 
whom the state was associated. Therefore the ego, 
although it can be coguisant of itself only in or along 
with some determinate modification, never knows, 
and never can know, itself as any, or as all, of these 
modifications. It can only know itself as not any of 
them-—in other words, as the universal which stands 
unchanged and unabsorbed amid all the fluctuating 
determinations or divorsificd particulars, whether 
things or thoughts, of which it may be cognisant, 
Through an inattention to this distinction betweon the 
knowledge of ourselves in some particular atate, and 
the knowledge of ourselves as that particular state, 
Tiume was led into the monstrous paradox noticed 
above; and other philosophers (cspecially Dr Brown) 
have run thelr systems aground, and have foundered 
on tho rovks of ambiguity, if not of positive oxvor, in 
consequence of the samo inattention, The dominant 
doctrine in psychology is that the mind is cognisant 
only of the variable determinations of, which it is the 
subject ; and that it is cognisant of itself as theso, 


8. Ninth Counter-proposition— The ego per se is 
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not absolutely, and necessarily, and universally un- 
knowable. Te, indeed, arc’unaple, on account of the 
imperfection of our facultios, to know oursolves in a 
purely indeterminate stato. 6 are ignorant of 
tho essence of the mind; but othor intelligences may 
not be subject to this restriction, but may be ablo 
to know themsolves per se.” 


9. The opinion oxpressed in this countor-proposi- 
tion, if not an express article of ordinary thinking, 
has at any rate beon formally adopted and largely 
insisted on by psychology. But hor’, again, as in 
the casa of matter per se, psychology is in error 
in attributing our inability to know ourselves por 
se to a wrong cause, The psychological blunder 
is twofold. First, it overlooks a sovereign law 
binding upon all reason—viz., that no intolli- 
gonce can apprehend itself in a state of pure in- 
determination ; and, secondly, it refers owr inability 
to perform this foat, not to that supreme and necos- 
sary law, but to some special limitation in our 
faculties of cognition. These may he imporfoct 
enough, But the disability in question (if that bo a 
disability which is one of tha primo charactoriatics 
of intolligonce, considered simply as intelligence) is 
certainly not duc to the cause to which psychology 
refors it. It is due to the law to which expression 
was given in Proposition VI., namely, that the unii- 
versal ground or common constituent of all know- 


, 
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ledge camot be approhended by itself, but only PROP 
in synthesis with somo particular. That law is o 
necessary truth of reason; and the law expressed 
in tho present proposition is merely one of its in- 
evitable corollaries. 





10. At this placo it is proper to take some notice 
of those random skirmishos or stray shots—they can Mistry of 


ord * es 


ex. It 
scarcely be callod controversies or discussions—which snes" a 


occasionally show themselves in the history of spe~ set 
culation touching what is called the “essence” of 
the mind, Ai#d, first of all, itis important to remark 
the change of meaning which this word has under- ‘ 
gone in its transmission from tho ancient to the 
modern schools of philosophy. Tormerly the word 
essence” (uefc) meant that part or characteristic 
of anything which threw an intellectual illumination 
over all the rest of it. It was the point of light, the 
main peculiarity observable in whatever was pre- 
sented to the mind, It significd the quality or 
feature of a thing which made it what it was, and 
enabled the thing or things in question to be distin- 
guished from all othor things, It was a synonym 
for the superlatively comprehensible, tho suporla- 
tively cogitable, Nowadays it means exactly the 
reverse. 1 signifies that part of a thing which cax- 
vies no light itself, and on which no light can be 
thrown, The “ essence” is the point of darkness, 
the assamed element in all things which is inacces- 
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prop — sible to thought or observation. ‘Ti is a synonym for 
the superlatively incomprehensible, the suporlativoly 
incogitable. Other words, as.shall bo shown here- 
after, have been tampered with in tho samo way, 





11. No great mischief can cnsno from the rever~ 
¢ onsequenee sal of the meaning of a philosophical torm, provided 
biwaearte those who employ it in its modein signification aro 
oul nite aware of the senso in which it was formerly used, 

and avo carcful to record the distinction between the 
two acceptations. No precaution of this kind has 
been observed in the case of the word “ essence.” 
The ancients are supposed by our psychologists to 
have understood the term in the sense in which they 
understand it; and honce the charge has gone forth 
against them that they prosecuted their inquirics 
into matters which are inaccessible to tho faculties of 
man and hopelessly incomprehensible. Never was 
there a more unfounded charge. They prosecuted 
their researches, we are told, into the essonco of things; 
and this, we are assured by w wiser’ genoration 
of thinkers, lies beyond the limits of human cogni- 
tion. What you chooso to call the ossence of things 
may be of this character, but not what they called 
the casenco of things, With the old philosophors 
the essence of things was precisely that part of thom 
of which a clear conception could he formed: with 
you of the modern school it is precisely that part of 
them of which there can bo no conception. Whether 
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anything is gained by thus changing the meaning Prop 
of words, is anothex question ; but certainly it is 
iather hard treatmenf dealt out to the oarly specula- 

tors, first to have the meaning of their language 
reversed by modern psychology, and then to be 
knocked on the head for carrying on inquiries 
which are absurd under the now sighification, but 

not at all absud under the old one. 





12. Considered, however, even as a matter of no- 
menclature, the change is to he deprecated. The Confusion 
: . ¥ and crior to 
reversal has resulted in nothing but confusion, and witeh to 


‘reversal has 
the propagation of unsound metaphysical doctrine, 
The essence of the mind, and the mind per se, ave 
nowadays held to be identical ; and these terms are 
employed by psychology to express some occult basis 
or unknown condition of the mind. That the mind 
por se is absolutely inconceivable (although for a 
reason very differont from that alleged by psycho- 
logy) is undoubted. But the essence of the mind is, 
of all things, the most comprehensible, The essence 
of the mind is simply tho knowledge which it has of 
ttsel/, along with all that it is cognisant of What- 
ever makes a thing to be what it is, is properly called 
its essence. Self-consciousness, therefore, is the 
essence of the mind, because it is in wirtue of solf- 
consciousness that the mind is the mind—that a man 
is himself. Deprive him of ghis characteristic, this 
fundamental attribute. and he ceases to be an intel- 
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Pnor. ligence. To loses his essences, Restore this, and 
~———- his intolligont charactor return Perhaps theso re- 
marks may assist in restoring t the word “ easonco”” 
ita right signification, and in dissipating the psycho- 
logical hallucination, that the essence of the mind is 
ineonceivablo, 


18. It is obvious that this proposition reduces the 
i Iusprenae CBO per se to 0 contradiction—a. thing not to be 
Woego yo e knéwn on any terms by any intolligence—just as 
detion Proposition TV, reduced matter per sé to the condi~ 
* tion of a contradiction, But there is this diffevenco 
sbotweon the two contradictories, that the ego carrigs 
within itself the powor by which the contradiction 
may be overcome, and itself redeemed into the region 
of the cogitable, out of the region of the contradic~ 
tory, It has a power of self-determination, which 
isno other than the Will. Matter per se, on tho 
other band, has to look to the ogo for tho elimination 
of the contradiction by which it is spoll-bound, "This 
is a momentous difforonce, and gives the contradic- 
tory ego per sé an infinite superiority over the con« 
tradictory material universe per sc. Tho importance 
of roducing the ogo per sé to a contiadiction will bo 
apparent in the ontology. 
. 
14, The words “ego,” “me,” or “ solf,” have 
been repeatedly used in the course of theso discuss 
sions, because, awkward and barbarous though they 


e 
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he, they aro of a loss hypothetical character than any ror. 
other terms which cqn be employed to oxpross what 

is intended. Whatgrer clse a man may be, he is, at wordless 
any rate—himself, He understands what he means tion. 
when he uttors the word “ 1,” and, therefore, when 

such terms as “mind,” or “subject,” or intelligence,” 

are employed in these pages, they are to be regarded 

as strictly synonymous with this loss ambiguous 


though egotistical monosyllable, 





15. The synthesis of the ego (which is wie wie 
versal element of all cognition), and the things Tho teal 
whatever they may be, or the mental states whatever moud. 
they may be (which are the particular element of all 
cognition), is properly called “ the individual.” This 
ig what Leibnitz expresses by the word “ monad”— 
that is, the combination of the singular and the 
universal, or the soul and its presentations wrapt up 
togethor, and constituting the independent totality 
mown by each individual intelligence—the intelli- 
gence being a surd without something of which it is 
intelligent, and this something being a surd without 
the intelligence which apprehends it. In other words, 
the individual, or monad, is the universe constituted 
by oneself, with the addition of the things or thoughts 
with which oneself is associated.  , ; 

16, Finally, lost any dissatisfaction should be felt 
on, the two following points, a woud of explanation 


Prop 
\ 





An objection 
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may bo apponded. First, Tt may bo alleged that the 
domonstration of Proposition VIII. merely proves 
that the ego must bo Imown.as tho non-material 
clement of cognition, but does not prove that it is 
known as a comploted and non-matorial eméstence ; 
and that this conclusion, thorofore, does not appear 
to be altogether satisfactory. The answor ig, that 
tho ego having been proved to bo tho univorsal or 
non-material clement of all cognition, and matter 
having beon proved to be that which (although it is 
frequently the othor clomont) does not, of necessity, 
onter into tho composition of cognition at all, the 
conclusion is that the ogo may, at any time, exist 
in combination with such peculiar clements of cog- 
nition (different from the matorial) as Providence 
may be pleased to associate it with, or as its own 
inherent powers may ho competent to devolop, 
The ego dan never be known as a completed non- 
material existence, because it can bé known only 
as tho universal elemont of all cognition ; but this 
univorsal clement by itself—that is, dissotiated from 
overy particular elemont—is absolutely unknowablo ; 
and, therefore, if the reader oxpects a proof of the 
existence of himsclf as a completed immaterial 
entity, irrespective of his association with all par- 
ticular things, ,and all dolorminate states, he must 
for ever be disappointed: at least he can obtain 
no rodvoss on. this point at tho hands of specula~ 
tion; nor does any redress appear to be at all 
needed, 
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17. Secondly, It may bo said that the doctrine of 
the absolute unknoyabloness of the ego per se, and 
its reduction to a qentradiction when in this predi- 
cament, may have tho effect of depriving the mind 
of its fundamental subsiantiality ; and that, accord- 
ing to this view, it must be little better than a non- 
ontity whon in a stato of absolute indetormination, 
The answer is, Who cares although the doctrine has 
this effect? Who cares to oxist, if he does not exist 
in somo particular way, or in some determinate 
condition, or in association with something or 
other? To find tho value of an existence of which 
there is, ond can be, no cognisanca, is a problem 
in metaphysical arithmetic which may be left 
to the psychologists to solve. In the opinion of 
speculation, auch an existence is of no value at all. 
It scems quito sufficient for every reasonable wish 
that a man’s substantial existence should always con- 
sist of himsolf in somo determinate condition, or of 
himself along with something else. All uneasiness 
as to the éxistenco of the mind, in so far as it is 
absolutely unknown, or in so far as it is without 
thoughts or things prosent to it, is very much 
out of place. ‘Those reflections may, perhaps, have 
tho effect of correcting this prevalent, but misdirect- 
ed, solicitude, ‘This system, assurodJy, opens up 4 
much, brighter vista for the futurily of the mind 
than any which psychology can discloso; and places 
its imperishable nature on a mich surer basis than 
any ‘which psychology can establish. 


PROP, 
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PROPOSITION X. 


SENSE AND) INTELL CT 


Mere objects of senso can never be objects of 
cognition ; in other words, whatever has a 
place in the intellect (whatever is known) 
must contain an element which has had no 
place in the senses ; or, otherwise expressed, 
the senses, by themselves, are not competent 
lo place any knowable or intelligible thing 
before the mind. They are faculties of 
nonsense, and can present to the mind ouly 
the nonsensical or contradictory. , 


DLMONSTRATION, 


Te ogo must form a part of every object of dog- 
nition (Props, I. TL. TfL.) But the ogo cannot bo 
apprehended by tho senses ; that is, cannot be known 
as material (Prop, VII.) Therefore, mere ohjccts 
of sense can never be ghjects of cognition; in other 
words, &e. 
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DESPEVATG ONS AND LXPLANATIONS. 


1, The truth of pis proposition, although dimly ror. 
surmised and vaguely contended for in tho higher | cae 
onion et a 
achools of speculation, has nover been proved until diva ot proot 


now. Tivo promises wore required for its proof: it moattons 
was requisite to show, first, that some ono thing, or 
rather element, must be known along with all the 
presentations of senso; and, socondly, that this 
thing, or element, could not bo known as material. 
These, and only theso, aro competent data of proof 
in this caso, But no system hitherto propounded 
has over distinctly shown what this ono thing or 
element is, or even that there is any such thing 
or element ; much less has any piovious systom ever 
proved that this cloment could not be known to be 
matoial. The data of proof, thorefore, wore want- 
ing in all previous systems—and, consequently, this 
proposition, to whatever oxtent, or in whatever 
form, it may have beon onunciated, has until now 
remained wdomonstrated. Neithor of the two pre- 
mises would, without tho other, havo been of any 
avail in proving it, We might show that aclf 
mist be known along with all the presentations of 
souse; but if self could be known as material, or as 
a presontation of sense, no ground would be afforded 
for the inference that mero objects of senso could 
never be objects of cognition. Again, wo might 
prove that self could not be known as matorial, or 
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as a presortation of sense; but unless the poatulate 
wore also truco that self must be, known along with 
all the sensible presontations, we should ‘be equally 
deprived of a rational ground for onr conclusion, 
But these two premises arc now ostablished institu- 
tional articles; and it is conceived that, taken to- 
gether, they afford an imprognablo demonstration of 
the proposition before us. 


2, Tenth Counter-proposition.— Nihil est tn tn~ 
tellectu quod non prius uit in sensu”—that is,  No- 
thing but more objects of sense can ever bo objects of 
cognition ; in other words, whatever has a place in 
the intollect can contain only such clomonts as have 
had a place in the sonses: or otherwise oxpressed— 
tho sonses, by thomaolvos, and the senses only, are 
competent to place any knowablo or intelligible thing 
before the mind.” ‘This counter-proposition is cer- 
tainly, in the highest degree, consonant with our 
natural, or ordinary, or wnphilosophical habits of 
thought. 


8, Tho well-known limitation of this maxim by 
Leibnits, who, to tho words “nihil ost in intelledtn 
quod non prius fuit in sonsu,” addod tho restriction, 
nist ipse tntellegtus, may, porhapa, desorve a passing 
commont, IInd Loibnitz said that intollect must 
know itself along with all that it epprehands by the 
aid of tho senses, and had he proved that intellect 
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could not know itself as material, his amendment rnor. 
would have been all that could bo required to con- —— 
stitute a true proposition, Porhaps this was his 
meaning; but if so, it finds no adequate cxpression 
in his words, for theso morely declaro that nothing 
is in tho intellect (except itself) which was not trkon 
in through the senses—a position which doca not 
prove that the intellect cannot know itself to be ma~ 
terial, and which does not cven affirm that all mere 
objects of sense are incognisable by intelligence, 
Tf the intellect merely 2s in itself, without being at 
all times hnown to itself, mere sonsiblo or material 
objects—that is, objects known without any subject 
being known along with them—may very woll bo 
appichended. The Loibnitzian restriction gocs for 
nothing. 


4, Tho counter-proposition, in its original lan- 
guage, is not altogethor unambiguous. Tha vorsion Ean om 
hd tuanwdie~ 


of it given above is purposely extreme, in order thai ton here 
ggivon of this 


it may stand forth freed from all oqnivocntion. it 
That the words will bear this interpretation is un- 
doubted. It will bo apparent, also, before we haya 

dono, that in no othor sense will they yiold anything 

like a consistent, or even an jntolligiblo, doctrino; 

and that evevy attempt to qualify them (hort of tho 
correction and subvorsion which they receive from 

Prop. X.) has only resulted in “ confusion worso 
confounded.” 
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PHOR. 5. This counter-proposition is crroncous and con- 
——~ tradictory, not only because it affirms that al ow 


‘The counter- 

ropes is knowledge is morcly sensible, but becanso it affirms 
‘aquall ly con~ ¥5 4. 

tmaliry, that any of it is merely sensiblo. Tt affirms that tho 


copted witle whole of our cognitions aré duo to the senses solely. 

anautiios No donbt that position is false and contradictory ; 
but it is equally false and contradictory, if we sup- 
poso it morcly to mean that some of our cognitions 
are due to tho senses solely. Because (by Prop. 1.) 
it has beon settled that every one of our cognitions 
must contain and present an cloment (to wit, the 

: me) which (by Prop. VIII.) cannot come through 
the senses. So that to whatever extent the countor- 
proposition is adopted, it is equally contradictory.: it 
is contradictory if taken in all its latitude ; it is just 
as contradictory if takon in a more restricted sonso, 


6. The scholastic brocard, which has been adopted 
‘Tho eoualor, AS the tenth counter-proposition, is the fundamental 
propeetiton ta 


eerie article in the creed of that school of philosophors who 


aualior "are called “ the seusualists ’—~no insinuation being 
swale aplied in this designation, that thoy are moro ad- 
dicted 10 carnal indulgences than their oppdnonta ; 
but the torm being used simply to signify that in 
their estimation, tho whole mass of human knowledge 
is ultimately xoforable to, and originally derived 
from, the senses. Thoy sometimes take, and yooh 
credit for being the only Philosophors who rofor' Qur 
knowledge wholly to oxpericuce, All philosophebs, 
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however, whatever’ school they may bolong to, do Por. 
the same, unless Kont is to be considered as an ox- ~~ 
ception. In distinguishing hetweon our cognitions, 
according as they dome from without, or are origi~ 
nated from within, this philosopher scoms to rofor 
the former class only to exporionce. But this is 
obviously a very arbitrary and unwarrantable limi- 
tation of the term. If tho mind has any innate, or 
native, or a priort, cognitions, those ara to he traced 
to experience (to an experience of their necossity), 
just as much as its acquired, or @ postertor?, know- 
ledge is to be referred to that source. Indeed, it is 
obvious that all knowledge is itself experience, and 
that the two terms are merely different names for 
the same thing. To say that all knowledge comes 
from experience, is simply to say that all knowledge 
is knowledge—a tautological truism which admits 
of no sort of discussion. But to say that all know- 
ledge comes from sensible oxporionco, is to affim 
that all knowledge is mere sensible knowlodgo, and 
that is a very different position, It is ono on which 
much controversy has been oxponded. It is oxactly 
the counter-proposition which Proposition X. con- 
victa of contradicting two nocossary truths of reason, 
and necordingly subvorts, 


” 
7, Psychology has frequently challonged tho vali- 
dity of this counter-proposition ; but her efforts hav- 
ing been directed meroly to its limitation, the con- 
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tradiction which it involves has romaincd wncor- 
rooted; for, as has boon said, the counter-proposition 
is equally contradictory, whother it be taken in all 
its latitude, or under somo restriction. ‘Tho psycholo~ 
gists have morcly rejected it in its br onder acceptation. 
They dony that the whole of our knowledge is de- 
rived from tho senses, but they concede that some of 
it is voferablo 1o thal singlo someco. The psycholo- 
gical limitation is this: It is not true, says the 
psychologist, that all ow cognitions como to us 
through tho senses; but it is cortainly truo that 
somo of thom ave duo solely to that sourco—not 
meaning that the data furnished by the sensos axe 
mere elements of cognition, but that thoy ara actual 
cognitions themselves, The anti-sensualist movemont 
which, for a considerable timo past, has shown iteclf 
in the philosophy of this country, of Franco, and of 
Germany, has cortainly not got beyond this qualified 
repudiation of the scholastic dogma on which pon- 
svalism isfounded. This qualificd 1opudiation, which 
is oquivalent to 2 modified acceptance, leaves tho 
contradiction precisely whoo it was. 


8. The root of the mischief is to bo found ir tho 
obliteration, in modern timos, of the cardinal distine- 
tion between Sense aud Intellect which was taken at 
a vory carly period by the Groek philosophors, and 
which it is most casontial to the progress of all definite 
and well-rogulated speculation to restore, and to up- 
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hold in all its original stringency. ‘This distinction rRov. 
is pethaps the most important that was ever diawn  —-~ 
in philosophy. And, therefore, the history of the 
various fortunes whith it has undergone, and of the 
controversios and porplexities which have arisen from 
confounding it, cannot be out of place in a worl 

which professes to furnish tho text of all metaphy- 

sical annotation. This, too, is the proposition under 

which the discussion referred to appropiiatoly falls, 


9. It has beon stated elsewhere (Prop. 1V., Obs. 
20), that the aim of the early Gieck metaphysic, in Atm ana 
’ Fs é procedure of 
so fav as it was of an epistemological character, was eck mein- 


the explanation of the conversion of the unintelligible = 
into the intelligible—of the process though which 
tho unknowable passed into the knowable—of the 
change which the not-to-be-undeistood had to under- 
go in becoming the to-bo-understood. ence it, of 
course, fixes its starting-point in the absolutely un- 
knowablo and unintelligible ; that is, in the contra- 
dictory, or, 23 we should nowadays say, in plainer 
languago, in the uttaly nonsensical. ‘l’o suppose 
that the aim of this philosophy was to oxplain how 
that which was already knowable aud intelligible 
became knowable and intelligible, would be to im- 
ptite to it an amount of ineptitude which it was re- 
served for a much later goneiation of theorists to 
incur, This, then, is its problem, to explain how 
the contradictory becomes comprohensible ; and the 
R 
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ror, following is the way in which it goes to work, It 

-——~ fixca Sonse as the faculty of the contradictory, the 
faculty of nonsense (évapiggqu Pidyav). This feoulty 
soizes on the nonsensical, thé contradictory, the 
unintelligible (rt dadya, or dvojra), It lays hold of 
the material universe per sé, and this, in that unsup- 
plemented condition, is the absurd, the sensoless, 
the insane, tho incomprehensible to all intellect (rd 
addyar), The problem, now, is to explain how this 
world of nonsense, apprehended by this faculty of 
nonsense, becomes the world of intelligence, the 
knowable and known universe (7 »3}70r). And this 
conversion is explained by the contrihution of some 
element which Intellect (vois) supplies out of its own 
resources, and adds to the world of nonsense, which 
then, being supplemented by this heterogencous clo- 
ment, starts out of the night of contradiction into 
tho daylight of completed cognition. What this 
cloment is these old philosophers did not find it so 
easy to oxplain. 


10. In dealing with tho history of philosophical 

A to fo opinion, the only way to 1cach clear and satisfactory 
ofplitesophy yosults is to bogin by giving a philosophor oredit, in 
the first instanco, for such tenets as the gonoral scape 

of his observations appenis most to countenance, and 
afterwards to balance tho account by debiting him 

with such deductions as he may be liable to on the 


score of alnbiguity or imperfect fulfilment of his 
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intention; in fact, by fist taking into view his aim Prov 
as if ho had accomplished it, and thon by pointing 
out how far, in hid ewe confusion, ho may have 
missed or fallen short 01 it, On no other principle 
than this can the behests of a oritieal history of 
philosophy be fulfilled, or hor books kept {reo from 
embarrassment. Because meroly to oxhibit tho 
efforts of speculative thinking in the crude and 
inexplicit forms in which they may have been 
originally propounded, affords no insight into their 
true import and tendency. No purposo of any kind 
is answered when the 1ccorder of philosophical opin- 
ions states, as ho is too often in the habit of doing, 
a confused and ambiguous doctiino in terms equally 
ambiguous and confused. 





. AL. This being understood, it will be propor to 
proceed as we have bogun, and to lay out tho doc- ‘rare 
trines now under consideration in a distinct and {io Int. 
explicit shape, and as if they had been oxpounded in 

that shape by tho early Greek speculatois—for that 

those doctrines were theiis by implication, and that 

their aim was such as has beon described, howovoy 
unsteady their procedure may havo been, is cortain. 

What abatements may be required will bo seon whon 

we come to show forth their ambiguitios, and tho 
consequences of these ambiguitics on the subsequent 
progress of speculation. ‘'o yesumo, then, the throad 

of the discussion. 
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12, From what has been already said, it is obvious 
that the distinction drawn by the old philosophors 
botweon senso and intollaaewa’s as extromo as it is 
possible to conceive. Not that "they regarded sense 
and intellect as two distinct and separate faculties; 
thoiy distinction was more completo and thorough~ 
going than that. They rather regarded thom as two 
distinct and opposite poles or factors of one and the 
same faculty, or rather of ono and the same mind, 
Sense was the factor which seized and brought before 
the mind tho unintelligible and nonsensical data 
which intellect had to transmute into the knowable 
and known. In that state these data were absolutely 
incomprehensible by the mind. They were as yet 
no objects of cognition, They became objects of 
cognition only after the intellect, wakening into 
action, transfericd over upon them some element of 
its own, which gave completion to their inchoation. 
By moans of this additional clement an object of 
cognition was formed; and the mind was ablo to 
apprchond it by apprehending the two clemonts 
togethor—the clements, namely, which had been 
supplied by tho senses, and that additional contribu- 
tion, whatever it was, which intellect had furnished. 
By this process, which cannot be directly obscryed 
while in operation, but only recovered hy means of 
philosophical reflection, the nonsensical things of sense 
become the intelligible things of intellect. ‘Tho ma- 
terial universe assumes the finished charactor which it 
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presents to the intelligence of all mankind; it ceases PRop 
to be incomploted, ingomprehensiblo, aud absurd. The 
senses, however, hav still no dealings with this uni- 
verse, in so far as it is known or cogitable, but only in 
so far as it is unintelligible and contradictory, That 
is particularly to be borne in mind as tho very soul 
of these old philosophies. The scnses cannot, even in 
the smallest degree, execute the office of intellect; 
they ave occupied only with unmitigated nonsensa. 
Consequently, they can have no shue cither in 
redeeming this conti adictory—that is, in rendering it 
intelligible—or in intelligently cognising it whon 
redeemed. Their solo function is to hing it before 
the intellect, which, however, cannot apprehend it 
unless it apprchend something else (r) érepov, accord~ 
ing to the old systems; or déself, according 1o those 
Institutes) as well. 





18. The following illustration will explain this 
position exactly: Let us suppose that the contradic- mostration 
tory, tho anoctic, is more than nothing (0), but Jess tee 
than anything (1). But this (tho more than 0, but 
less than 1) is what no intellect can apprehend. 

That is precisely what the Greek philosophors affim; 
and they affirm it of the whole sensible world, cou~ 
sideved per se, Matter, by and in ‘itsolf, is more 
than nothing, yet less than one, This is by far tho 
best symbol or figure by whigh it can be expressed, 
But that is nonsense and a contradiction. Preciscly 


PROV. 
x. 
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80. Unloss it were nonsonse, these old philosophers 
could not have commenced their operations. ‘They 
had to explain how nonsense bicomes sense, ‘They 
must accordingly be allowed their nonsense, their 
contradictory. If aman has to make clay into bricks, 
ho must at any rate be furnished with clay. Accord- 
ingly, they hold that the wholo sensible or material 
world is nonsonse and a contradiction. But nonsense 
cannot be apprehended. ‘['rue, say they, it cannot 
be apprehended by the factor or faculty of intellect; 
but it can be taken up by that factor of the mind 
whose special function it is to lay hold of nonsonso 5 
and this factor is the complemont of the senses. 
Those are specially fitted and commissioned to lay 
hold of tho nonsensical; they seize upon that which 
is more than nothing but less than anything; they 
bring before intellect the incomprehensible world of 
matter per se, and having done 0, intellect thon con- 
tributes the clement which is required to change 
nonsense into sense; it adds to that which is moro 
than 0 but less than 1, the additamont which is 
required to make it L: it confors on tho mere sen~ 
siblo world tho clomont necossary to its apprehen- 
sion; it thus converts tho contradictory into “the 
comprehensible, and constitutes and compasses the 
intelligible, ° 


14. There can be na question that the old philo- 
sophers were right both in their conception of the 
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true problem of philosophy, and in their mannor of 
working it. The conversion of the unintolligible 
into the intelligible++to exhibit how that conversion 
is offected was tho problem they took in hand; 
and this is one of the forms, and one of the very 
best, in which the highest problem of speculation can 
be presented. Their next stop was to find and fix 
their unintelligible, their contradictory ; becauso if 
there was no unintelligible, or if it could not be 
found, of course there was an end both to the pro- 
blem and to its solution. Accordingly they fixed 
matter per se as the contradictory. But if this con- 
tradictory is to be converted into the non-contradic- 
tory, it must be brought, in some way or other, 
before the mind. Their next step, therefore, was to 
find the means by which this was effected. ‘ho 
senses were held to be these means, ‘The function 
assigned to the sonses was that of bringing bofore 
the mind that which was absolutcly unintelligibla, 
And thus in tracing back into its history the distine- 
tion botween sense and intellect, we porccive that, 
consistently with the character of tho problem of the 
earlier philosophy, and with the method of working 
it, the senses, although they had to execute a most 
important function, were fixed, of necessity, as frenl- 
ties of absolute nonsense—an opinion with which 
the doctrine advanced in this tenth proposition en- 
tirely coincides, Senso was thus fixed as essentially 
distinct from intellect, 
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{6. Tho reason why tho truth of this doctrine is 
not at onco obvious is, because, although the mind 
” always really apprehonds more than what the senses 
place bofore it, still it apparently apprehonds only 
what tho senses placo bofore it. ‘This, at least, is its 
predicament in its ordinary moods, Lenco, it sup- 
poses that the senses placo before it, not what is non- 
seusical, but what is intelligible, Its own contribu. 
tion, however, makes all the difforonce., If this wore 
abstracted, the residue must be absolutely incompre- 
hensiblo, because tho additament in question (the 
known self) is necessary, not only to the constitution 
of the knowledge of this or of that order of intolli- 
gence, but to the coustitution of tho knowledge of 
intelligonce universally, If the inforior animals 
have no cognisance of themselves (and there is good 
reason to believe that they have nono, although no 
opinion is hore offered on this point), in that caso, with 
all their senses, they are mero incarnate absurdities, 
gazing upon uvredcemed contradiction, 


Brérovres *Bderov pceryy, 
xAdovres obK feovoys 
Alsou, Proms 447, 
16, The old philosophers exporionced moro diff- 
culty in determining the character of the othor 
mental factor—the office, namely, of intellect as con- 
irasted with sense—and in oxplaining tho nature of 
the intellectual clement which changes chaos into 
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cosmos, the supplement which converts a world roll- PROP. 
ing in contradictory nonsense (the whole material - 
universe per se) info a world radiant with beauty, 
order, and intelligence, According to Pythagoras, 
this conversion was effected by means of “ numbors,” 
a pure contribution of intellect, According to Plato, 
it was effected by means of “ ideas.” According 
to these Institutes, it is accomplished by the me 
being always of necessity apprehended along with 
whatover is apprehended. ‘Thisis the light of chaos, 
the harmoniser of contradictory discord—the orderer 
of wnutterable disorder—tho source both of unity 
and plurality—the only transmuter of sonselessnoss 
into sense. The threo aystems agrco in this respect, 
that the intellectual element is a“ universal ;” and 
that the sensible clement is a “ singular” or parti- 
cular ’—only there is this difference as to what tho 
universal is: with Pythagoras it was “ number ;” with 
Plato it was “idea ;” with this systom it is tho “ego.” 





17. Having thus stated the doctrine of the carly 
speculators in distinct and explicit terms, wo havo Anbigultes 
now to balance the account. Considorable deduc- plilosophars 
tions must be mado on the scoro of ambiguity and 
confusion, although not to such an extent as to throw 
tho smallest suspicion on tho aceuracy+of tho exposi-~ 
tion just given of their views, in so far as intontion 
and aim ave concerned. The old philosophors did 
not explain themselves at all clemly. Thelr problem 
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was not distinctly cnimelated; and what waa still 
more misleading, instead of calling sonse the fneulty 
of nonsenso, which was unquestidnably their meaning, 
thoy laid it down simply as the faculty of senso ; and 
instead of calling sensible things nonsensical things, 
they were usually satisfied with calling thom sensible 
things, or at least they were not at pains to announco 
with unmistakable precision that sensible things (r& 
diadyré) were strictly identical with sonscless or con- 
tradictory things (ra dvojra). 

18. Out of these ambiguities tho three following 
leading misconceptions have arison—mistakes which, 
now pervading the wholo body of speculative science, 
havo rendered the study of metaphysie a discipline of 
distraction, instead of what it ought be, an exereiso 
of clear and systematic thinking. First, The problem 
having been obscurely expressed, succeoding philo- 
sophers have taken it up, as if the question for con- 
sideration was, How docs the intelligible become 
intelligible ? not, How does tho unintelligible becomo 
intelligible? Intimatoly connected with this miscon- 
ception ars the other two. Secordly, Senso, not hav- 
ing beon fixed with sufliciont precision as the faculty of 
nonsense, came to be rogarded as a kind of intellect. 
OF course, if i is not altogether a senseless or non- 
sensical capacity, it must be to some extent an intol- 
lectual power. Tho ambiguity in ihe old specu- 
lations allowed sense to be regarded as a sort of cog~ 
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nitive endowment, or, at any rato, as possessing, to 
some oxtent, a capacity of cognition. And, accord- 
ingly, as such it is ow actually fixed by the whole 
psychology at present in voguo, No puins, at least, 
are taken by any existing system to guard against 
this misconception. Zhirdly, Sonsible things not 
having been laid down by the old philosophers with 
sufficient distinctness as absolutcly nonsensical and 
contradictory things, came, in the course of time, to 
be looked upon as a kind of intelligible things; for, 
of course, whatever is not thoroughly nonsensical 
must be, in some way, and to some extent, compre- 
hensible. 


19. Theso three misconceptions, and their bancful 
effects on the growth of philosophy, must Lo noticed 
somewhat more particularly, Zrsé, The true and 
original problem was, How does tho unintelligible, 
the nonsensical, or, in the language of the old schools, 
“the sensible,” bocome the intelligible? In othar 
words, how is knowing effected ?—what is knowable 
and known? ‘That, moro than two thousand years 
ago, was the leading question of philosophy (in so far as 
philosophy was opistomological, and not ontologival), 
as it still is of these Institutes. But owing to some 
indistinetness in the original enunciation, thié pro- 
blem has been converted into the very futile inquiry, 
How does the intelligible become the intelligible ? 
how does that which is knowable and knowa, be- 
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raor. come that which is knowable and known? how does 

———- something become what it already 3? This is the 
problem of philosophy as now entertained by the 
cultivators of psychology, in so for as psychology 
vontures into the region of the higher metaphysics, 
The material universe is assumed to bo that which is 
already intolligiblo, and non-contradiclory in itself’; 
and no sooner is it confronted with a percipient mind 
than a cognisanco of it takes place, ‘That stato- 
ment is held nowadays to bo sound philosophy—to 
be information which a man is not only entitled to 
communicate, but to be padd for communicating ! 


20. The second misconception is of a picce with 

Conant on the first. The two hang inseparably togethor. The 
conection, psychologists, thoso arch-corrupters of philosophy, 
havo confounded the old distmetion between sense 

and intellect, by supposing that scnso was to some 

extent invested with the functions of intellect. 
Whether they conccived that the matorial universe 

per se was to somo extent intelligible, because the 

sonsca wore a sort of intellect capable of cognising 

it, or, convoracly, that the senses wore a sort of intel 

lect capable of this copnisance, because tho material 

universe por so was Lo some oxtent intelligible, is a 

point not worth inquiring into, Cortain it is thet 

these two positions go together in the orlinary books 

upon psychology. Matter, or its qualities at least, 

aré held to be cognisable per se, and the senses 
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ave held to be, in thoir own way, a sort of cognitive ror. 
power—a kind of intellect. But if the sensos are a a 
sort of intellect, what.sort of intellect is intellect? If 
the senses execute the office of the intellect, what 
function has the intellect to perform? If the senses 
are promoted into the placo of the jntellect, tho in- 
tellect must go clsewhere—it must “ move on.” If 
the senses aro 7, and exccuto its work, zé must be 
something clac, and must execule some other work, 
What that something clse is, and what that other 
work is, no mortal psychologist has over told, or ever 

“ean tell, The curse of an everlasting darkness rests 
upon all his labours. The attempt, indeed, to face 
systems which, while they profess to distinguish the 
mental functions and faculties, thus hopelessly con- 
fuse them, is to encounter a prospect too alarming 
for the eye of reason to contemplate. 





21. Worse remains to be told. Zrdly, if tho 
data of sense, the sensibles of the older schools comment on 
(dio6yré, sensibilia) aro construcd by psychology as a conta. 
sort of intelligibles, pray what aro tho intelligibles 
of these older systems? (vojra, intelligibilia). If the 
sensibles are advanced into the placo of the intelli- 
gibles, the intelligibles must bo translated into sonio~ 
thing else. What is that something elso? Nobody 
knows, and ngbody can know; for thoro is nothing 
else for thom to be. Yet the wholo philosophical 
world has been hunting, day and night, after theso 
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clugory phantoms through eighty gencrations of 
men, We have had expositors of Plato, commenta- 
ior after commentator, talking of their great mas- 
ter’s supor-sensiblo world as something very sublime 
—something very different from the sensible world 
in which the lot of us poor ordinary mortals is cast 
—insinuating, moreover, that éhey had got a glimpse 
of this grand supia-mundane tenitory. Rank im- 
postors. Not ono of them ever saw so much as tho 
fringes of its bordeis; for there is no such world for 
them to see; and Plato neve: referred them to any 
such incomprehensible sphere, This tera incognita 
is & mere dream—a fable, a blunder of their own in- 
vention, Plato’s intelligible world ts our sensible 
world. We shall see by-and-by in tho ontology 
that this announcement may 1equire a very slight 
modification, but ono so slight that moanwhile it 
may be proclaimed, in tho broadest terms, that 
Plato’s intelligible or super-sensible is our sensible 
world—just the matorial universe which wo sec and 
hear and handle: this, and nothing but this, is 
Plato’s ideal and intelligible homo. But thon,-—his 
sensible world must be moved a peg downwards, 
Tt must be thrust down into the regions of nonsessc. 
Tt must be called, a3 we have properly called it, and 
as he cortainly meant to call, and sometimes did 
call it, tho nonsensical world, the world of pure in- 
faination, of downright siti ndttion, of unalloyed 
absurdity ; and this the whole material universe is, 
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when divorced from the element which makes it a 
knowable and cogitable thing. Take away from the 
understood the elemont which renders it undoistand- 
ible, and nonsense must remain behind. Take away 
from tho intelligible wo1ld—that is, fiom the system 
of things by which we ave surrounded—tho essential 
element which enables us, and all intelligence, to 
mow and appichend it, and it must lapse into uttor 
and unutterable absmdity. It becomes—not nothing 
—remember that——not nothing, for nothing, just as 
much as théng, vequiios the prosence of the cloment 
which we have supposed to be withdrawn ; but it be- 
comes more than nothing, yet less than anything ; * 
what the logicians term “ an excluded middlo.” Tho 
material world is not annihilated when the intelli- 
gible clement is withdrawn-—as some rash and short- 
sighted idealists seem inclined to supposo. Very far 
from that: but it is worso, or rather better, than an- 
nihilated: it is reduced to tho predicament of a contra~ 
diction, and banished to the purgatory of nonsonse, 


22. Undorstand by Plato’s sonsible world (rd 
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saOyrdy, 78 oyov, 7d dvoijray, +3 yryvéuevor) the absolutely Toy to tho 


incomprohensible and contradictory, and undorstand 


* This is preosoly what is meant by the tom peyuduevon . 
Tvyvec dc moans to becomo—that is, to be becoming somothing— 
that is, to be in the transition botwoon nothing and someting 
—thaé 1g, to bo move than nothmg, but fess than anything. (Com- 
pme what 1s said about the fluxional chaactor of matuzal things 
Prop. VIL, Obss 14, e¢ seg) 
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by his intelligible or real world (rd duras by) tho son- 
siblo world as wo now actually behold it, and his 
whole philosophy becomes lumisious and plain, (This 
statemont may require, as has been said, a slight 
qualification hereafter), But understand by his sen- 
sible world what we mean by the sensible world, and 
tha case becomes altogether hopeless, confused bhe- 
yond all extrication, Because, what thon is his in. 
tolligible would? A thing not to bo explained, 
either by himself, or by any man of woman born, 
‘There cannot be a donbt that his sensible world is the 
world with the clemont of all intelligibility taken out; 
but that must be appropriately termed the nonsen- 
sical or unintelligible world: and just as little can 
there be any doubt that his intelligible world is the 
world with the clement of all intelligibility put in; but 
this is what we, nowadays, usually call the sensible 
world. So that, to proserve the relation between the 
two terms, in the sense in which Plato understood 
thom—indeed, to understand the rolation in the only 
acceptation in which it can be understood—wo must 
bear in mind that the contrast which, in his phrase- 
ology, was indicated by the words sensible and ditel- 
ligible, must be signalised, in modern speech, bythe 
terms nonsensical and sensible, for tho latter word is 
used nowadays vory gonerally, instead of the word 
“ intelligible.” ‘Those remarks supply a key, and the 
only key, to the entire philosophy of ancient Grecee. 
This key, however, scoms to have been iislaid until 
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now. If this is donicd, tho denier must be prepared prop 
to point out some place in any book, ancient or mo- s 
dorn, in which ono intolligiblo word is pitered about 
Plato’s intelligible world. ‘When that is done, this 
presumptive claim shall be relinquished, and the key 
given up to its propor owner 





28, We have now got to the root of the sensualist 
maxim which constitutes counter-proposition X. It returato 


counter p1o- 


is founded on the obliteration of the distinction which, position | it 
& is founded on 


at an early period, was drawn, although not very s,tontuslon 
clearly, between senso and intellect. If this distinc- {rset 
tion bo not kept up in all its stringoncy—that is to“ 
say, unless it bo held that the functions of the two 
are altogethor disparate, and that the sonses are 
totally incompetent to oxccute tho office of intelli- 
gence—the digtinctionhad much better be abandoned. 
This is what the extremo sonsualists maintain, The 
doctrine had been continually gaining ground, cither 
per trnewiam, or by design, that the sonses were to 
some extent intellectual, were capable of cognition, 
or were competent to placo intolligible data before 
the mind. But if sense cai act as intollect, what is 
the use of intellect—why any intellect at all? IP 
sense can intelligently apprehend anything, why can 
it not intelligently apprehend everything? Let man 
diligently cultivate his senses, and his advances in 
Knowledge shall be immongo. | And why not? All 


that is wanted is a commoncoment, This ig found 
8 
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Pron, in the admission that tho senses possess an inhoront 

— tincturo, a nascent capacity, of intelligence, Their 
data ave not in themselves nonsonsical. Once ad- 
mit this, and tho plea of intelloét is at an end. Why 
mulliply faculties without necessity? Those consi- 
derations led by degrees to the adoption of the 
countor-proposition in all its latitude. All cognition 
was held to bo more sensation, and all intellect was 
sense, ‘The logic of the extreme sonsualists is im- 
pregnablo on the ground which thoy assume, to wit, 
tho concession, that tho senacs are not altogcthor fa~ 
culties of nonsense. How is their argument to be 
met ? 


) 
? 


24, Not, certainly, by the psychological assertion, 
Theteekin that the senses are not so intelligent as the intclleol, 


pata » that the intellect is more intelligent than the sonsos. 


conte to This sorry plea, which reduces the distinction be~ 
position * + 
otatno tween, sense and intellect to a more differonte of 


somaiion,” dograo, and relinquishes it as an absoluto difference 
of nature, has dono no good, but much harm, by 
adding confusion to what before was only orror, Tt 
is indecd the very plea on which tho whole strength 
of scnsualism is founded—only sensnalism has. the 
advantago in this respoct, that by carrying tho doc« 
trine forth to its legitimate issuc—in other words, 
by obliterating the distinction completely—it climin- 
ates the confusion, retaining only the error. It is 
unnecessary to argue against so futile a doctrine, 
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although the whole psychological fraternity have em- 
braced it. Considered aga bulwark against even the 
most extreme sensualiam, its impotence is too obvi- 
ous to require to be pointed out. A lower order of 
intellect, which is sense, and a higher order of senso, 
which ig intellect;—not assuredly in that porplexod 
way is our mental cconomy administered. Nature, 
under Providence, works by finor means than tho 
clumsy expedionts which psychology givos her credit 
for. If we must have orror, let us have if uncom- 
plicated with confusion. If we must have sensual- 
ism, let us have it clear and undiluted. Vain are all 
the compromises of psychology—worse than vain, for 
they make error doubly obnoxious by rendering it 
plausible. In vain did Locko, whose hand it chiefly 
was, in modorn times, that lot loose tho flood of sen- 
sualiam—in vain did he make a stand in defonce of 
the degraded intellect. A protostis impotent against 
a principle, and his own principle condomned him. 
He had acknowledged sense as anintellectual power ; 
and henco, with all his saving clauses, he was swopt 
away before the roaring torrent. In vain did Kant 
endeavour to stom the flood. Ife, too, had admittod 
that the senses, if they did not supply porfect copni- 
tions, furnished, at any rate, somo sort of intelligible 
data tothe mind: go down he wont, with all his cate~ 
gories, into the vortices of sensualism. 


25, It may seem unfair to “class Kant tnong the 


PROP, 
Xx 


PROP. 
XxX, 
Kuut's does 
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tent ngalnas 
soneualisens 
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sensualists, of whom he was so unflinching an op- 
ponent. Novortholess, iho classification is correct, 
Many a philosopher lends unjatontional support to 
the very doctrine he strenuously denounces, and un- 
intentional opposition to the very doctrine ho stronu- 
ously recommends. ‘Thus has it boon with Kant, 
The inconsistency would not signify were it not vital. 
But in Kant’s case the inconsistoncy is vitel: it 
touches an essential part; it saps the foundation of 
his system. Kant’s crror, when traced to its source, 
is to be found in his refusal to assume, as his found= 
ation, some necessary truth of reason —~-some law 
binding on intelligence, simply considered as such, 
In consequence of this deliberate noglect, he was 
unable to fix “ things in themselvos” (dinge an stoh) 
as contradictory. Ilonco, if things in themselvos 
(matter per se) are not contradictory, tho sensible im~ 
preasions—tho intuitions, a3 ho calls them—to which 
these things give riso, need not bo contradictory 
cither. But if they are not contradictory, they must, 
when presented to tho mind, be, to somo oxtont at 
least, intelligible. At any rate, when supplomonted 
hy the intuition of space, which Kant calls the form 
of the sonsory, and which he regards as 9 pure mental 
contribution, they must prosont somo approhonsiblo 
appearance. ‘This, accordingly, is Kant’s doctrine. 
Tho sensible intuitions, though at first scattered, dis- 
jointed, and undigested, are not altogethar nonsen« 
sical. Thoy aro in some degreo intelligible. They 
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are merely reduced to a highor degree of order and 
luminosity when united to the form of tho sensory 
(space), and subjugated to the categories of the un- 
derstanding. If this be a misconception of Kant’s 

doctrine, it is one which he has been at no pains to 
guaid against. At all ovonts, whatever Kant may 
have intended to say (and the evidence that ho did 
intend to say it is very insufficient), he has certainly 
not said that the sensible intuitions, the space in 
which they aro contained, together with all the 
mental categories that may be applicd to them, aro, 
one and all of them, absolutely contradictory and 
absuid, unless the me is known along with them. 
But unless Kant maintained that position, he effected 
no subversion of sensualism. Unless ho hold that 
sense, considered simply as such, is a faculty of 
nonsense, and that the sensible data, considered 
simply as such, are contradictory, he did nothing to 
uphold the casential distinction between sonso and 
intellect. This, however, he does not appear to have 
held. ILe regarded tho distinction, not as a difle- 
rence of nature, but as a mero difference of degreo, 
But, this is to obliterate the distinction. A. small 
man is asmuch a manasa big man; and a small or 
inferior cognitive power (sense, according to Kant) 
is as much a cognitive power as a grent or superior 
cognitive powor (intellect, according to Kant). The 
only true. opposition is betwoen intollect and non- 
intellect. Intellect is intollig ont, and its objects me 


PROP, 
x 
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prop intelligible. Senso is non-intolligent, and its ohjecta 

——— are nonsensical. All knowledge is intelloctual know- 
lodlge—mero scusible knowlodgo is a contradiction. 
This is the only distinction betwoen senso and intol- 
lect which ¢s a distinction, or which can be undor- 
stood. It is tho only ground on whieh sonsualism 
em bo effectually overthrown. The othor distinction 
is a distinction without a differenco— ono which 
cannot be understood, and which loaves sonsualism 
standing as before. 


26, These remarks may be sufficiont to establish 
thosiate tho correctness of the statomont made in Observation 


mont In par 


dandtho 4, thet overy attempt to qualify or restrict the 


Porno‘ by COUNnter-proposition short of its subversion by Pro- | 

oamie"® position X., has only had the offect of adding con- 
fusion to e1ror, (for what has beon proved in rogard 
to Kant, may very well be assumed in regard to 
other psychologists), and that the scholastic maxim, 
if accepted at all, ought to be accopied in all its 
latitude, Thoy also bear out tho charge advanced 
in Observation 7, that the anti-sensnal psychology of 
Kant and othois has left tho contiadiction involved 
in sonsualism uncorrected, ‘This contradiction con- 
sists not meiely in the assertion that tho data of 
sonse are aloje intelligible to tho mind, but in tho 
opinion that any of these data aro aé ald intolligible 
to tho mind before the: mind has supplemented them 
with itself, and apprehendod, not thom, but the 
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synthesis of them and itself, This opinion is no- PROP 
where distinctly ovathrown by the philosophy of 
Kant; and thoreforg* our conclusion is, that instead 
of his system having destroyed sonsualism, the sen- 
sualism latent in his system has rathor destroyed it. 





27, It must be confossed, however, that Kant is 
sometimes very nemly right. All that ho wanted scont somo. 


toe . tinics neniy 
was a firm grasp of the principle, which he seems at rigit, Tle 


onra Hhongh 
times to have got hold of, namely, that tho senses %newleetof 
supplied no cognitions, but mere elements of cogni- *"" 
tion, This principle necessarily fixes the sensible 
elements of cognition as contradictory—as data 
not to be known on any terms by any intelli- 
gence when placed ont of relation to the me, the 
other complomental clemont of all cognition. Toro, 
however, Kant would have been hampered by the 
fetters of his own system; for, indulging in an un~ 
warrantable hypothesis, he denies the strict uni- 
versality and neceasity of any intellectual Jaw, (that 
is, its necessity and universality in ielation to intelli~ 
gence, considered simply as intolligongc). So that 
he could scarcely have profited by the principle 
referred to, oven if he had adhoed to it with un- 
flinching consistency, which he certainly does not 
He falls just as often, perhaps oftenex, over into the 
counter-statement, that the sonsible intuitions avo not 
mere elements, but are a kind of cognition. In fact, 
it is evident that tho misinterprotation of the Platonic 


. 


. 
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analysia, in which cloments wore mistaken for kinds, 
and which, as we have secon, (see Prop. VL), has 
playod such havoc in philosophy gonerally, has 
carried its direful influonco oven into tho psychologi- 
cal musewn of Kant, and oxhibits its fatal prosence 
in all his elaborato preparations. 


28. Tt may appear to some that psychology, in 
adopting the counter-proposition with tho qualifica- 
tion. that senso is, to some oxtent, or with incortain 
limits, a cognitive faculty, has wisely stecied a middie 
course between two extremes, by which the Scylla 
of an excessive sensualism is avoided on tho one 
hand, and the Charybdis of an extravagant intellec~ 
tualism on the other. ‘Tho truth, howover, is, that 
tho compromise here attempted is one which leads 
inevitably to an extreme, and runs psycholagy, as 
might be shown from the history of this pretended 
science, into one or other ‘of the very excesses which 
she is anxious to avoid. Moderation—compromiso is 
tho essonce of all that is good; it is moroly another 
name for order ; it is the means by which Providence 
itself works, But tho comproimtso, if it is to bo true 
and offectual, and a proservativo against oxtromes, 
must be ono of nature’s forming, and not of man’s 
manufacturing, It must bo brought about by natural 
laws, and not by artificial conjectures. All ow know 
ledgo is itself tho result of a compromise between 
senso ant intellect—two ondowmonts, each of which 
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is impotent without the other. And, therefore, to 
affirm that senso alone, or that intellect alone, is 
capable of affording, tognition, or that cithor by itself 
can place anything but contradiction before the mind, 
is to supersede tho natural compromise, and to set 
up a new one, which is a mere figment of the fancy. 
This is not moderation; this is not steoring a safe 
via media, This kind of compromise is not the com- 
promise whicli nature has set on foot, This taripor- 
ing with the truth is tho initiatory step which, if 
once taken, is sure to land us in the pordition 
of an extreme. Because, if sense, uncompanioned 
by intellect, can furnish any knowledgo, why can it 
not furnish all knowledge, to the mind? That smash~ 
ing question supersedes intellect, and an extravagant 
sensualism is enthroned, Again, if intollect, unaided 
by the senses (that is, by certain modes of appichen~ 
sion, either the same as, or different from, ours), can 
supply any knowledgo to the mind, why need it lool 
to the sengos for any of the materials of cognition ? 
An oxcossive intollectualism—a wild idoalisn—is the 
result; and a subjective phantasmagoria of shadows 
usutps the placo of a real and richly-divorsifiod croa- 
tion. In point of fact, philosophy has, ere now, 
heen hw-ried into these two oxtromes—a consequonco 
entirely attributable to the civeumstanco that, losing 
sight of the natural compromiso detween sense and 
intellect, she has supposed that this compromise was 
affected within each of thom; that is to say, that 
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each of thom was capable, in its own way, of cogni- 
tion. Tho only safe opinion to hold is, that the ve 
constitute one capacity of cogitijion, and can bring 
knowledgo to the mind only when in joint oporation, 
~—(For furthor infomation, see Piop. XVII, and, 
in particular, Obs, 21 e¢ seg.) 


PROPOSITION XI. 


PRESENTATION AND REPRESENTATION 


That alone can be represented in thought 
which can be presented in knowledge. in 
other words, it is impossible to think what 
it is impossible to know ; or, more explicitly, 
it is impossible to think that of which 
knowledge has supplied, and can supply, no 
sort of type. 


DDMONSTRATION. 


Reprusen tation isthe iteration in thoughtof what 
was formerly presented in knowledge. It is theve- 
fore a contradiction to suppose that what nevor was, 
and never can be, known, can be iterated or repre- 
sonted in thought. Ropotition neccasarily implics a 
forogone lesson. Therefore that alono can bo ro- 
presented in thought which can be prosented in 
knowledge; in other words, it is impossible to think 
what it is impossible to know ;—it is impossible to 
think that of which knowledgo has supplied, and can' 
supply, no sort of type. 


PROY, 
XE 
Why this 
Proposition 
is iitroducad 
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OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS, 


1. In this proposition a distinction is lafd down 
botweon knowing and thinking—betweon cognition 
and conception, This distinction is necessary ‘in 
order to uncerth the verdicts of common opinion 
and of psychological science from tho burrows into 
which thoy may run, when dislodged from their 
usual positions by the cannonado of the preceding 
propositions, When the articles apecitiod in thoso 
propositions, and particularly in TV,, V., and IX., are 
proved to bo altogether wzinowadle, common opinion 
and psychological scionce may perhaps conceds this, 


_ and yot may entertain tho supposition that they are 


not absolutely wnthinkable, ITenco, lest it should bo 
supposed that thought is competent to represent 
what cognition is incompbtont to present, and that 
the absolute unknowables have thus anothor chance 
of-boing, in some way or other, the objects of the 
mind, it has been deomed necessary to introduce 
this and tho following proposition for the purpose 
of destroying that opinion, and of pursning the un- 
Imowables, not into their ullimato place of refuge, 
(for, as wo shall find in tho agnoiology, they have 
still another hiding-quarter into which thoy must be 
followed and sldughtered by the aword of necessary 
truth), bui into their penultimate citadel of ehelter. 
This dialectical operation will unfold itself in the 
next proposition, Mcanwhilo all that is necossary 
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to bear in mind is the distinction between knowing prov 
and thinking, cognition and conception, presentation Pas 
and representation, which is laid down in tho follow- 

ing paragraph, 


2. The term knowledge might bo used, and some- 
timos is used, in this work, ina general way, to sig Distinction 
nify both any given presentation or cognition at the tae ant 
time when it is actually experienced, and the subse~ 
quent thought or representation or remombrance “of 
such experienced. presentation, But at present the 
distinction to bo signalised is this: Tho word know- 
ledge or knowing is employed to expross our ori- 
ginal experiences—the porceptions, for examplo, 
which we have of things whon they are actually 
before us; and the word thought, or thinking, ig 
employed to express our subsequent oxporience— 
that is, our representation or cogitation of that pre- 
vious knowledge. To know, then, is to experience 
a perception or presentation of any Kind in tho first 
instance, or at first hand; to think is to revive such 
perception at a subsequont poriod, or to havo it at 
second hand, 


3, This proposition, and not the scholastic brocard 


which forms tho tenth counter-proposition, is the This epost 
mt fhe LON 


foundation of a true philosophy of experionce, The fationofn 


acholastic dogma is false and contradictory, Tt Spt, 
affirms that the mind can think of nothing but mere 
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prov objects of sonse ; but the truth is, that the mind can- 

-—— not think at all of moro objects of senso. Tt is, how- 
ever, an undoubied truth thatthe mind can think 
only of what {{ can know or experience, For sup- 
pose it could think of something, at first hand, which 
ithad nover known; in that case the thing would bo 
merely a known, instead of being « thouglit, thing; 
and the tiuth of the proposition would bo in no 
degree compromised, Jt is impossible for any intol- 
ligence to take at second hand what it never had at 
first hand, becanse, whenever this happened, tho thing 
so taken would bo no longer taken at second, but at 
first, hand; inaload of being thought, it would be 
known, and the law oxpressed in this proposition 
would be vindicated all the same, This is the whole 
truth of thé philosophy which makes experionco tho 
source and mother of all that tho mind of man can 
conceive. ! 


4, Tho law which declares that ropresontation 

Ropresenin. must COPY tho data of prosontation—that thought 
freupenbio” can walle only in the footstops of an antecodont 
knowloedge—is, in cortain respects, not to be intor- 

proted too strictly. Thought can alter the arrango- 

mont of the data of oxpericnce. It can mould tho 
matovials of kngwlodge into now combinations This 

is called ihe play of the imagination, which at plea 

sno can fabricate represontations of which oxperionce 

has furnished no exact typo or pattorn, Moreovor, 
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when knowledge has supplied thought with a single PRores 
type or model of any Kcind, it can conceive other ~ 
cases of that typo gr model, though these should 
never fall under its Uirect knowledge or observation 

Tt can conceive the type of which one cxamplo has 
been submitted to it, repeated ad dyfinitum, and with’ 
certain yariations, And, futher, supposizig’ intelli-’ 
gences different fiom ours to exist, wo can conceive 
them both to know and to think much which is in- 
conceivable td us. But still in all its dealings with 
Inowledge—in all its cuttings and carvings upon 
the data of exporience—our thought, and alZthought, 

is ‘subject to the two following restrictions, which 
cannot be, in the slightest degree, transgressed. 





5. The first vestiiction to which all thought or 
representation is subject is this: Thought cannot 2 ostresten- 


. . tion ah way 
transcend knowledge so as to invont any ontiro and ofadalton. 


absolute novelty. It cannot add to tho data of ox- vaya 
perience anything of which knowledge or oxpericnce 
cannot possibly furnish any sort of typo, cither direct 
or remote. Thought cannot create any clement 
beyond what might possibly bo given in knowledge 
or. experience. Tho second rostriction is thia: 
Thought cannot so transgress knowledge as entiioly 
to leave out, or abolish, any olemont which is 
oasential to the constitution of original cognition, of 
antecedent experience. The two restrictions may 
be stated thus: Thought cfunot transcend know- 
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PROP lodge—ropresentation cannot go boyond presonta~ 
——- tidn, in the way of adding to the matorials of know- 
ledge any clentont absolutely new 5 nor can thought 
transgress oxperienco in the way"of subtyacting from 
the matozials of knowledge any cloment ossontial to 
‘the yory formation of cognition. The ono restric. 
tion may be térmod, shortly, vosttiction by he way 
of addition; and the, other, restriction by the way of 
subtraction, By these two restrictiong all thinking 
is incapacitated from corr vying boyond certain limits 
its operations on the data of exporiones. 
or 
6, All philosophers havo scen that thought could 
Thontter not transcend oxpericnce by the way of addition : 
rostriction 
Ae no philosophor (excopt Borkeléy, who had a glimpso 
gpl of the truth) has seon, or af lonst has stated, that 
fropoaton thought is equally incompetent’ to fronsgrese Ox~ 
paiicnce by tle way of subtraction, And the con- 
soquonce of their oversight shows itsolf in the fol- 
lowhng: counter-proposition, which, although nover 
literally propounded, may be,accopted as a faithful 
expression ofthe common and psychological opinion 
on tho subject of presentation and ropresentation. 
Eleventh Counter-proposition « “ Less oan be repre- 
sontod in thought than can bo presented in know- 
lodge: it is possible to think of less than it is possible 
to know; in othor words, in concoption some elo- 
mont ossontial to cognition may be left out,” 
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7. But what would happen if we could think or prop. 
represent Jess than we could know, or have presented cai 
to us? This would Jappen, that we should be able senile 
to represent what could not be known or prosented to 
us, because loss than what can bo known cannot 
possibly be known; and, therefore, if leas than what « 
can he known could be thought of or represented, 
something could be thought of or 1¢presonted which 
could not bé knowit, But it has been proved by 
this pr oposition, and it is a necossaiy truth of veason, 
that neither we nor any intelhgenca can think or 
represent what, we cangot know or have ‘expetieice 
of; and, congequently, we cannot think of loss than we 
can know: in othor words, this counte.~proposition, 
the pidgeny of psychology and inadvertent thinking, 
is false and contradictory, We are indebted for’ 
it to tho psychological docirino of “ abstraction” 
which has been alvéady’ ariimadverted on (Prop. 

VIL, Obs. 32.) ‘ 
5 . 

8, This proposition fitos tho unit or minimum of 
thought, as commensurate, ih its ossential consti- ‘Lhe mint 
tuents, with the unit or mdndmum df cognition, Tt bureqmntc 
fixes object (some thing or thought) plus subject as mn 
the unit of subsequent cogitation, just as Propdsitions 
Ii, and TH, fixed this as the nnit of antocedont or 
original cognition. It was necessary to romove all 
dubiety upon this point, in, order to obviate any mis- 
undeistaniding ag to what thié system really nccom- 

T 
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: 
prop, plishos, ag well as to correct ono of tho vaguest 
Ni inndvortoneios of ordinary opinion, and to strip away 
from psychology one of tho last -covorings with which 
she ondcavours to conceal her weakness and deformity, 
Tho minimum cogitabile per se is noither moro nor Jess 
essentially than tho swdndmum sodbile per se; but tho 


two ave of tho samo dimensions and composition. 


9. These remarks might he followed up by some 
pines Notices of tho history of reprosentationism, or, ag Dy 
Hisiuanult on Roid torms it, the ideal theory of perecption, and 
idan by some account of the controversy in regard to it 

in which owr countryman is supposed to havo parti- 
cularly distinguished himself, It 4s, howover, unho- 
cossury to say moze than this, that the wholo polomic 
had its origin in a blunder on the part of Dy Reid, 
who supposed that his advoisavies understood hy the 
term “ reprosentative knowledge,” domothing diffor« 
ent from what ho undorstood by the torm “ intuitive 
knowledge.” Both parties meant exactly the samo 
thing, only they called it by a difforont name, The 
ropresentationists hold that roal objects stand faco to 
faco with the mind quite as decidedly as Dy Reid 
did, or as any sane man could do—that is to say, 
thoy hold that it was owr perceptions of those things 
which were ipmodiately presont to our minds, To 
these perceptions thoy gave tho name indifferently of 
ideas, images, phantasma, or representations; where 
upon Dr Reid, gotting ombarraased by the ambiguity 
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caused by a diversified nomenclature, taxcd them 
roundly with maintaining an hypothesis which was 
unsupported by facta, and had for its consequence 
the denial of all intuitive cognition—of all know- 
ledge at first hand, Thoro never was a more mis. 
taken or unfounded charge, made though it was in 
perfect good faith by Dr Reid. By ideal or ropre- 
sentative knowledge they meant, as has been said, 
exactly what he and his school mean by intuitive or 
presontatiye knowledge: by ideas, or images, they 
meant what philosophers now usually term intuitions, 
and what the world at large calls porceptions. And 
further; what Dr Reid and his school mean by ideal 
or fepresentative knowlodgo, his opponents would 
have called re-vepresentative knowledgo, had they 
used such a térm 3, but, instead of employing it, they 
expressed thelr moaning quite as woll by the com- 
mon words memory or imagination. Tho history of 
philosophical controversy has no more memorable 
mistake to record than this of Dy Reid, in which he 
supposed that his adversaries understood by, ropre- 
sentation what he meant by that term: he meant 
imagination, and supposed that thoy did the same; 
they, however, moant intuition, which was prociscly 
the point in defonce of which Dr Reid was contend- 
ing; so that in roality thore was no gontroversy at 
all between them, or at most a purely vorbal ono, 
Intuition may be a botter word for its’purposo than 
idea or image: presentation “may ho moro suitable 
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mpor. than vopresentation to indieato what is meant. But 

—— thot is all; and this, therofore, ought now to be dis- 
tinetly undastood, that Dr Reid and his followers, 
instead of scalping « doctrine, have morely toma 
hawked a wod. 


10. Tho truth contained in tho doctrine of reprc- 
Thowuth sentative perception is this, that it is an approximate, 
dnd the orroyr . eed 
crzapeune though imporfect, enunciation of the necessary law 
of all reason, which declares that nothing objectivo 
can bo apprehended unless somothing subjective be 
apprehended a3 well. The errors of this system are 
traceable to its neglect or inability to climinate from 
tho subjective contribution in the total porvoptive 
operation, all that is contingent, votaining only so 
much as is proved to be necessary, and unsnacap- 
tible of abstraction, by a refvrence to tho law of cone 
tradiction, But tho oxplication of this subject must 
bo reserved for the last proposition of the epistemo- 
logy, in which the contingont aro disongaged from 
tho necessary laws of cognition. 


PROPOSITION XI. 


MATTER PER SE AGAIN. 


* 


The material universe per se, and all its 
qualities per se, are not only absolutely 
unknowable, they are also of necessity 
absolutely unthmkable. 


DIMONSTRATION. 


To material universe and its qualities per sc 
cannot be known or presented to tho mind— 
(Props. IV, and V.) But what cannot bo known 
or presented to the mind, cannot bo thought of, or 
represented, by the mind— (Prop. XT.) Thore- 
fore the material univorse, and all its qualitios per 
se, ave absolutely unthinkable as well as absolutely 
unknowable, 


s 
OBSERVATIONS AND DXPLANATIONS, 


1, The introduction of thjs proposition, and the 
preceding one on which it rests, will not appear 


* 


PROP, 
XIL 
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superfluous io those who aro at all acquainted with 
the evasive procedure of psychology. ‘This science 
frequently admits that mattei-per se is not to be 
known, but still holds in resorve tho opinion that it 
may, in somo way or other, bo thought or conccived. 
Thus Kant, who surrenders all knowledge of ddngs 
tn themselves, makes a vesorvation in fervour of some 
kind of conception of thom. Matter per se is called 
by him a nowmenon (rd vodypevor); that is to say, it ie an 
object of thought—of pure intellectual contompla- 
tion ; a position which, besides being crroneous and 
contradictory, is remarkable for tho direct roversal 
of the Platonic doctrine which it involves. Matter 
per se (Kant’s “ding an sich”) is with Plato the 
absolutely unintelligible, the most alion from all 
conceivability: with Kant it is the objoct of an in- 
tellectual conception, and the approved nutriment of 
thought—so strange are the metamorphoses which 
philosophical opinions undergo in their transmission 
from ancient to modern thinkers. In Kant’s hands 
Plato’s transitory and phenomenal has beon trans 
lated into voritable:substance—tho pyvduevov trans 
muted into the dvras tv. The prosont and preceding 
propositions have been introduced for the purpose of 
correcting this abuse, by showing that matter per sc 
can be just af little the object of thought as il can 
be the object of knowledgo. Should the veader, 
however, be inclined to adopt the contrary opinion, 
he will find satisfaction in the eleventh and twolfth 
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countor-propositions, which reduce to logical pre-  rror 
cision the vague and uncertain utterances of psycho- at 
logy on this subject,and which, ¢f # xe, will be suf- 
ficiont to uphold matter per se as thinkable, notwith- 
standing tho demonstration of Proposition [V., by 

which it was proved to be absolutely unknowable. 





2. In considering this Proposition and its demon- 
stration, the first circumstance to be attended to is on wint con 


. : ye dition mntter 
this—that matter and its qualitios per se may vory pe seinignt 


well be thought of, if some additional element be not ae 
essential to their original cognition. Thought can 
subtract whatever is not absolutely necessary to con- 
stitute knowledge in the fist instance; but thought 
cannot do more than this, No power of abstraction 
can withdraw from 1epresontation any clement indis- 
pensable to the composition of presentation, Every 
other clement may be withdrawn, but an indis- 
pensable element may not be withdrawn. ‘This 
point was sufficiently explained in the preceding 
proposition (Obs. 5), whore tho limitation of thought 
now referred to was called rostiiction by the way 
of subtraction. 


8. Tho question therefore is, In attompting to 
cogitate matter and its qualitios per’ se, is thought 
leaving out, or endeavouring to leave out, any cle- 
ment essential to the original cognition of matter @ 
and its qualities? And the answer is, that thought 
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PRar. is unquestionably attempting to do this. It ts 

attempting to leave out all conception of tho ogo, 

trata ti which was aniecadently approhonded along with 
y WO iB! 


Tenvo outan matior and its qualities,—and this it cannot do; for 
clement os- 


fentia't0 its the ego vequired to be apprehended as tho very 
Hnaroete’ ground (Proposition I.) and essontial cloment (Pro- 
Moultot Hosition IL) of the original cognition, And there- 
fore the thought of the antecedent ogo must form 
part of the secondary representation, just as much 
as the knowledge of it formed part of the primary 
presentation, Consequently, all thought as well as 


all knowledge of matter yer se is impossible. 





4, In the case of thought or represontation, the 
owe imagination leads us into precisoly the samo inad- 
naz tintion . * : ‘ 
tent us -vertoncy which we are led into by perception in the 

ease of knowledge or presentation. When wo por- 
ceive external objocts, we usually pay so littlo atton- 
tion to self that we seem to ovorlook altogether this 
most essential element of cognition: so when wo 
think of, or represent, external objects, wo think so 
little of the antecedent “ me,” formarly apprahondod 
along with them, that wo seem to bo thinking of 
theso objects themsolves, without taking any nofico 
of this, the necessary constituent in our original 
knowledge of*them, and which is now a necessary 
constituent in our ropresontation of thom. ‘The one 
oversight is the inevitable consequence of tho other, 
‘We aro, in tho first instance, (in presentation) so 
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much more forcibly impressed by the presonco to the —pror. 
mind of the things, than'we are by the presence to baad 
the mind of itself, that, in tho second instance, (in 
representation) wo are much more impressed by tho 
presence to the mind of the images of the things 
than we are by the presence to tho mind of the 
thought of the self, which was approhonded along with 
the things whose images we are now contemplating. 





5. For example; tho man who may have made 
a tour, during last summer, through the Highlands musuation, 
of Scotland, was much more forcibly impressed by the 
charms of the scenery through which he passed than 
ho was by the presence of himself whom, however, 
he apprehended (faintly it may be) at overy turn, 
and in continual concomitance with all that he be- 
held :—so subsequently, when he recalls to mind his 
former tour, his imagination brings before him ideal 
pictures of these scenes without bringing before him, 
by any means, so foreibly—indeed, without appear 
ang to bring before him at all, thet former self, which 
was apprehended in constant and necessary associa- 
tion with every one of thom. 


6, There cannot be a doubt that this illustration 


expresses correctly the state of tho fact; but just as set must to 
repiegorted 


little can there be a doubt that, in thinking OF Le Just as muck 
na it must be 


presenting what we formerly beheld, we are as much iesouel 
compelled by the necessary laws of reason to cogi- 


PROP, 
XI 





‘Twelftls 


counter-pro~ 


position. 


n 
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tate or represent ourself in its antecedent connection 
with these scenes, as we wore in tho first instance 
compelled by the necessary law8,of reason to appre- 
hend this self when the objects were actually before 
us, And we are thus compalled; because this ap~ 
prehension of solf was in the first instanco ossential 
to the constitution of the cognition, and therefore the 
thought of this antecedent apprehension of self is 
absolutely necessary to the constitution of the ropre- 
sentation. If it were impossible to know one thing 
without knowing two things, it would be impossible to 
represent one thing without representing two things ; 
because, unless this were so, less would be represont- 
able than could be known ; in other words, that would 
be representable which could not be known. But this 
contradicts Proposition XL, and is therefore a false 
and contradictory supposition. And tho conclusion 
is, that we cannot think or represent to the mind our 
antecedent knowledge or cxperience of matorial 
things without thinking or representing the “me” 
by which they were, in tho first instance, appre- 
hended, and which was itsolf necossarily apprehended. 
along with them. 


1, Twelfth Counter-propesition—* Matter and its 
qualities per se-ave not absolutely incogitablo ; they 
admit of being conceived or represented in thought, 
although it may be trpe that they cannot be pro- 
sented in knowledge.” . ; 
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8. This countor-proposition exprosses the inad- prov, 
vertency of natural thinking, and also of psycholo- sil 
gical science which,tomes up in the placo of Couns ana danni 
ter-propositions IV. and V., when these are sub- 
verted by their corresponding propositions. This 
eounter-proposition would rest upon an assured 
basis if Counter-proposition XI, wero sound; be- 
cause, if less could be thought of than was essential to 
constitute cognition, there would be nothing to prevent 
matter per se from being conceived. But Counter- 
proposition XI. is false, and thereforo Counter-pro- 
position XIL., which is founded upon it, is false alao, 

The one goes, down before Proposition XI., and the 
other before Proposition XII., as contradicting tho 
necessary truths of reason, 





9. Tho psychologist sometimes argues that, al- 
though matter and its qualitics per se cannot be Malton per ge 
imagined, they may novertholess bo thought, of in of beiug 
some loose and indoterminato kind of way. Imagi- 
nation, he may admit, caunot represent to us tho 
material universe emancipated from all subjective 
or sensational admixture; but he may contond 
that pure thinking is competont to perform what 
knowledge and imagination are unable to overtake. 

This proposition disposes of that ineonsiderate and 
evasive mode of arguing. It deprives mattor per 
se of every chance of being conceived ot repre- 
sented. : 
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rpor 10. And lot it not be supposed that matter per se 
——~— can be reached by the way of inference. Whatevor 


Tt cannot bo . : + + 
reached by can be conceived inferentially, syns be concoived as 


infers tho object of possible, though not of actual cognition. 
But there is no potential knowledge, in any quarter, 
of matter yer se, as has beon already sufficiontly 
established. It can be conceived only as tho object 
of no possible knowledge; and thoreforo it cannot 
be conceived as an inference, except on tho undor- 
standing that this inference is a finding of the con- 
tradictory, or of that which cannot be conceived on 
any terms by any intelligence. 


11. It may be proper at this place to romark, 
‘wiy tne parenthetically, that the discussion respecting matter 


discussion os . * 
renoatng per se ig interesting and important, not so much on 


audtter per 32 
Ssimpotant account of any covclusion as to the Indepondent oxis- 
“tence or non-existence of matter which tho inquiry 
may lead to, as on account of the truths in regard to 
knowing and thinking which the rescarch brings to 
light. Philosophers have been too apt 10 overlook 
this consideration, and to suppose that tho main 
object of the research was to prove somothing cither 
pro oy con respecting matorial existence, ‘That, how- 
ever, is @ point of very secondary importance, and 
one which, at the outset, ought not to be attonded to at 
all. The inquiry should be gone into as if it were 
merely the smelting process, by which the most sceret 
and easential laws of cognition and of thought are to 
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be extricated from the dross of ordinary opinion, and 
submitted to the attention of mankind. Viewed in 
this light, the impoytance of the discussion cannot bo 
too highly estimated. Tho agitation of no othor 
question can make known to us tho fundamental 
laws of all knowledge—the binding necessitics of all 
reason. If any othor topic will answer this purpose, 
let it be announced: philosophers will vory readily 
proceed to its examination. Would people inquire 
diveotly into the laws of thought and of knowledge, 
by merely looking to knowledge or to thought itself, 
without attending to what is known, or to what is 
thought of? Psychology usually goes to work in 
this abstract fashion ; but such a mode of procedure 
is hopeless,—as hopeless as the analogous instance 
by which the wits of old were wont to typify any 
particularly fruitless undertaking,—namely, the ope- 
vation of milking a he-goat into a siove. No milk 
comes in the first instanco, and, even that the sieve 
will not retain! There is a loss of nothing twice 
over. Like the man milking, the inquiror obtains 
no milk in the first placo; and, in the socond place, 
he looses it, liko the man holding the siove. Modern 
wit has not equalled that intolerable jest, which de- 
scribes oxactly the predicament of our psychologists, 
in their attempts to ascortain the laws of thinking 
and knowing, by merely looking to theso, considered 
as mental operations. Our Scottish philosophy, in 
particular, has presented a spectaclo of this description. 


Pror 
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Reid obtained no result, owing to the abstract nature 
of his inquiry, and tho nothingnoss of his system has 
escaped through the sieves ofall his successors, 
They drag for abstractions in nets composed of ab- 
stractions ; and, consequently, they catch very few 
fish, If we would avoid this termination to our toils; 
if wo would protect oursolves against the unploasant- 
ness of losing no result twice over, wo must go to 
work in a very different way. It is of no use ine 
quiring into the laws of knowing and thinking, con- 
sidered as abstract operations. We must study the 
contents, and not the mere form of knowledge; for 
the form without the contents,—tho law without that 
which the law determinos,—is elusory as the drean 
of ashadow. We must ask, and find out, what we 
know, and what we think;—in other words, wo 
roust inquire whether matter per se be what we know 
or think, or whether we have not, all along, been 
practising an imposition upon ourselves in imagin- 
ing that this was what we knew, when, in truth, 
this was not what we knew. If any important con- 
clusions aro to be reached, the conereto, and not the 
abstract, must be the object of our investigation, 
and this is what these Institutes have ondeavourod 
to keep constantly in view. 


PROPOSITION XIII. 


THE INDEPENDENT UNIVERSE IN THOUGIIT 


The only independent universe which any 
mind or ego can think of is the universe in 
synthesis with some other mind or ego. 


DEMONSTRATION, 


Ossmors plus a subject, or solf, is the only uni- 
vorse which can be known (Props, I. and I.) Tho 
only universe which can be thought of is the uni- 
verso which can bo known (Prop. XL) Thereforo, 
objects plus a subject, or self, is tho only univorse 
which can be thought of Consoquently, whonevor 
any mind or ogo thinks of the universe as indepond- 
ent of itself, it must atill think of it as made up of 
objects plus a subject. Thorefore, the only dade 
pendent universe which any mind or ego can think 
of is the universe in synthosig with some othe mind 
ar ego. 


PROP, 
xL 
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OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


1. This proposition, like Jl tho others in this 
section of the scienco, absiains from affirming any- 
thing as to oxistence, It docs not state what inde- 
pendent universe can alono exist, but merely what 


ceived, vat of Independent universo can alonebo thought of. What- 


what oxteta, 


Te answers 

tho question 
—iwhnt inde 
pendent uni- 
vorse can he 
thought of? 


ever controversics may still continuo to proyail as to 
the kind of independent universe which may oxist, 
it is submitted that this Institute sottles, onco and 
for ever, and beyond the possibility of a dispute, 
what the only kind of independent universe is which 
can be conceived to exist, 


2. It answers a question which tho reador, who is 
interested in speculation, may perhaps by this time 
be disposed to ask, after finding himself apparently 
debarved from the conception of any independent 
universe :— What universe, then, do tho laws of 
thought permit us to cogitate as absolutely indo- 
pendent of ourselves? Tho answer is this proposi- 
tion, which declares that the only universe indo- 
pendent of cach of us, which each of us can think of is 
the universe in union with somo other subject than 
himeelf, Hach of ns can unyoko tho univorse (80 to 
spoak) from himself; but ho can do this only by yoking 
it on, in thought, to some othor self. The laws of all 
thought, and of all reason, prevent us most strin~ 
gontly from construing to our minds any other uni- 
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verse than this; but thiskind of independent universe prop, 
they pormit us to construe to our heart’s content. aoe 


a 
3, Another point Thich this proposition clears up 
is this: The reader may ask, Whon I suppose my- why yeas 


. not think of 
self removed from this sublunary scone, why do J thingans 


amorphous 

not think of it as relapsing into that amorphous and ‘en they 
nonsensical state in which it is declared to bo when *™"™ 
dissociated altogether from me? Why do I think 

of it as still orderly and subsistent? Why does it 

not drop instantly into the gulph of the contradictory? 
Simply because you do not think of it as dissociated 
from every me. You cannot perfom tho abstrac- 
tion, Whenever you think of material things which 

are no longer before you, you will find that you are 
cither thinking of them and yourself as these were 
formorly apprehended together, or that you are 
thinking of them in connection with some other aolf 

or subject. It is through the performance of the 
latter operation that cach of us is enabled to think 

the univorse as independent of himself, This is not 

a matter of choice,—a modo in which wo choose to 
think; it is a mattor of necessity,—a mode in which 
wercannot help thinking. It is an oporation which 

is dono for us, and in spite of us, and in obedicnco 

to our deeper genius, who laughs to gco how, oven 
while we are performing it, we imagine oursolvos to 

be doing something very differont—namely, to be 
thinking of tho universe by itSolf, or out of aynthesis 

U 
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mnop with every intelligent subject. This latter oporation 

—— camnot be performed. It is maglo impracticable by 
the law which declares that thas alone can bo thought 
of which can possibly bo known. Rut although it 
cannot be peiformed, we can undoistand how its per- 
formance, if possible, would havo the offect of reducing 
the universs to the predicament of a contradiction ; 
becauso the abstraction of the “me” would ompty 
it of the element which, by Proposition I,, is essential 
to the constitution of all knowlodge or prosontation, 
and which, by Proposition XT., is essential to the 
constitution of all thought or ropresontation. 


4. An objection, which at first sight may look 
An onetion serious, seoms to lie against this proposition, It 
may be alloged that, in cogitating material things,: 
each of us can cogitate merely his own individual 
self, which was oviginally apprehended in the cogni- 
tion of them. It may be supposed that, no other 
than each person’s individual self having been known 
or presented to him in tho fist instance, no other 
than this can be conccived or represented by him in 
the second instance, according to the terms of Pro- 
position XI, 


5. This objection is very casily romoved. It pro- 
ceeds on & misapprehension, not unnatural, of Prox 
position XI. ; which misapprehension, howover, will ha 
completely obviated if the reader will attond to the 
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? 
a 


two restrictions of thought laid down among’ the prop 
observations on that proposition. Ropresentation 
can, first, do anythingyoxcopt add to the data of cog- 0 abvinta 


Ve hayon 
nition, an eloment of Which no type or instance has ho 


CAN IPP 
been given, or can bo given, in oxpeticnco ; and, * vated 
secondly, it can do anything oxcopt leave out an 
clement essential to tho constitution of original 
cognition. But here thought is doing neither of 
these things. Having apprehended mysolf along 
with all that I apprehend, I am furnished with a 
pattern or instance, according to which I can cogi- 
tate another, or any number of other, selves 
doing the same ; and having supplied in thought, by 
the supposed presence of another “imo” to tho uni~ 
verse, the element essential to its cognition, I am 
leaving out no ingredient essontial to the formation 
of knowledge. And thus cach individual ego, with- 
out running into a contradiction, olitains in thought 
a, wniverse absolutely independent of its individual 
self. This kind of independent universe onch of us 
can” believe to gubsist in his absence without harbour 
ing a contradiction; but we cherish a contradiction 
the instant we attempt to boliove in any other kind 
of iridependent univorso as subsisting in our absence, 





G. The reason why the universe per s¢ is absolutely 
uuthinkable, is because neither wo nor any intelli- wy wo en. 
hot cogitate 
gence has, or can have, any typo ov model whereby mntige pe 


to construct it in thought. Tlad wo been furnished ty 


prar, 
NUT 
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with any single instanco of such a type, we could 
multiply in thought that type as often as wo pleased, 
and represent to ourselves a tporld, ova plurality of 
worlds, per se, There is nd transgression of the 
laws of thought involyed in the supposition that 
what has once been known may be repeated—and 
repented in a great varicty of fashions. But we have 
not, and cannot have, a single type given us where- 
by to cogitate matter per se at all. Wo are not 
supplied even with an example of a grain of sand 
per se. Proposition I. settles that point. And, 
therefore, no model whatever of matter per se being 
presentable to us in knowledge, the material universe 
per se must for ever remain absolutely irrepresont- 
able by us in thought. ; 

7. But the case is totally different in regard to the 
universe mecum. In thinking of objects plus an- 
other subject, wo are 1estiained by no such incapa~ 
city as that which paralyses us when we would co- 
gitate the universe plus no subject at all. Tach of 
us has had an instance of this synthesis givon to him 
in his own knowledge or oxperience. Hach man 
appichonds the universe (or parts of it) with “the 
addition of himself; and therofore there is nothing 
whatever to prevent him from conceiving the same 
process to take place in an unlimited number of othar 
instances, He can think of the universe plus an- 
other self ad Liitum ; because, so soon ag the con- 
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ception of any one caso is obtained, the conception PRoP 
of a plurality of analogous cases is also compassed. —— 
The conception of'bud y pocessarily brings along with 
it the conception of many. 
é 
8. These Institutes will scarcely be charged with 
loose argumentation, or with a disposition to flinch rutne 


explanation 
from any consequence to which their premises may ofhow ou 


self can can 
lead, All that they aro concerned about is, that ce aneter 
their deductions should be correctly drawn—not that 
they should be approved of when drawn: that 
jasue must be as fortune may determine. The plea, 
therefore, which would limit each individual to the 
cogitation of his own individual self is rejected, not 
because it is unpalatable, but because it is illogical. 
We are as much inclined to deal strictly with this 
point as any of our readers can be. The system, 
then, admits that each man can be cognisant, or have 
exporience, only of his own individual self, and only 
of the universe which is presented to that individual 
self, The question, therefore, may be asked, How 
can he conceive any other self than this individual, 
or any other universe than that which this individual 
is in contact with? lore il is that tho distinction 
between the simply inconceivable by us, and the ab- 
solutely inconceivable in itself, comes’to our assist 
ance. The simply inconcoivable by us falls (sco 
Introd, § 68) under the category of the conceivable. 
We can conceive it as that which is conceivable from 
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involving no contradiction. lence, although another 
self ig not knowable by me (in the senso of being ea- 
pertenced), and is, moredver, yt conceivable by me 
(in the sense of being mul as that of which f 
have had experience), still I can conceive another 
self as conceivable—that ia to say, as non-contratic- 
tory. I can do this, because I mow and conceive 
my individual self, and the things by which I am 
swrounded. But what I can think of as taking 
place in one instance, I can think of as taking placo 
in an infinitudo of instances; or, what is the samo 
thing, I can think of that one case as not the only 
case of the kind which is possible—in other words, as 
not exhausting the capabilities of nature in that par- 
ticular direction. What is possible at all is possible 
to any extent. JZy consciousness is both possible 
and actual, and therefoie other consciousnesses are 
possible; and, bya very easy and reasonable deter- 
mination of the mind, I can admit them to be actual. 
With their actual existence, however, I have at 
present nothing todo. What I am undertaking to 
show is, not that other me’s besides me exist, but only 
that I can form a conception of other me’s besides me, 
and that this is what each of us (supposing that tlieve 
is more than ono of us) can do, It is, moreover, to 
be borne particularly in mind, that the othor ogos or 
subjects which are concoived by us, are always con- 
ceived as the universg] part of all their cognitions, 
just as one’s own me is always known and coricoived 
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as the universal part of one’s own cognitions. Tach 
of us having the type or pattern, can construct the 
conception ad Lbituak 

9, One word on the subject of Beliof. Bolief is 
the determination of the mind to accept as actual 
fact, or as actual existence, on grounds of probable 
evidence, whatever the compulsory reason has de- 
clared to bo possible—that is, has shown to be non- 
contradictory. But, according to psychology, and 
more especially according to our Scottish philosophy 
of common sense, belief is tho determination of tho 
mind to accept as actual fact, or as actual oxistence, 
on the evidenco of ordinary thinking, that which the 
compulsory reason has proved to bo impossible and 
contyadictory. 


10. Another difficulty has been started. Propo- 
sition I, affirms that, along with whatover a man is 
cognisant of, he must be cognisant of himsclf. In 
thinking, thorefore, of the independent universe asa 
synthesis of objects plus another subject, must ho not 
take himself into account as well, and must not the 
total synthesis of thought, in that case, be objects 
plus another mo plus mo? Tt is tuo that the syn- 
thesis which each of us cogitatas is of this character. 
But the explanation is this: Propositions I. and II. 
lay down the essential constituents of all cognition, 
and, conséquently, of all conception, These elements 
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enor, aro not necessarily more than objects plus one self. 
This is all that is necessary to constitule a case of 
knowlodge or of thought. Thgss propositions enun- 
ciate that universal trathh Therefore, although T 
cannot cogitate things plus another self without taking 
my own self into account as well, yot I can porfoctly 
well understand how such a caso (to wit, a case of 
objects plus another subject) should tako place without 
my having anything to do with it. There is no neces 
sity whatever for my taking into account any other 
self, when I am cognisant of things plus my indivi- 
dual me; and, therefore, there is no necessity for 
another self to take me into account, when he is cog~ 
nisant of himself and the things by which ho is su~ 
rounded. All this I can understand perfectly well. 
And, therefore, although it is true that I must cogi- 
tate myself whenever I think of another self in union. 
with things, still [ can conceive that other self, and the 
things he is cognisant of, to subsist, although I were 
entirely withdrawn, or had never boon called into 
existence. But I cannot conceive things to subsist 
without any “ mo" in my supposed annihilation. 
For to conceive this would be to conceive a contra~ 
diction—something from which tho grounds of ‘all 
conceivability had been removed. If tho reader will 
consider that the general thosis laid down in Propo- 
sitions I, and IL, is simply this, that thing's and some 
> one self ave necessary fo constitute tho wuit, oy mini- 
mum of all possible knowledgo, and, consequently, 
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of all possible conception, he will vory readily sur- prop. 
mount the difficulty which is here noticed, and will —-— 
perceive that there i¢nothing in tho present propo- 
sition which is at all &t variance with anything that 


has gone before. 


11. The counter-proposition only remains to be 
apponded. After what has been said, it will be w1- mnteoutn 
necessary to offer any remarks in refutation of this postion” 
contradictory product of ordinary thinking, which 
psychology has taken under her protection. Thir- 
teenth counter-proposition : “ The independent uni- 
verse which each of us thinks of is the universe, out 
of synthesis or connection with every mind, subject, 


or self,” 


PROPOSITION XIV. 


THE PHENOMENAL IN COGNITION. 


There is no mere phenomenal in cognition ; 
in other words, the phenomenal by itself 
is absolutely unknowable and inconceivable, 


+ 


DEMONSTRATION, * 


THE fivst promiss fixes the dofintiion of phonome- 
non. “ Whatever can be known or conceived only 
when somothing else is known or conceived along 
with it, is a phenomenon, or the phenomenal.” But 
whatever can only be so known or conceived, can- 
not be known or conceived by itself. Therefore 
there is no mero phenomenal in cognition ; in other 
words, the phenomenal by itself is absolutely un- 
knowable and inconceivable. 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS, 


1. Fourteetith Counter-proposition.—“ There is 
Youtemth nothing bué the phenomenal in cognition; in other 
equnter-pra- : 
position. words, the phenomenal alone is knowable and con- 


coivable by us.” 
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‘ 


2. It must have occurred to the reader before now, EOP, 

that the best way of attaining to correct opinions on 

most motaphysical exbjects, is by finding out what has i cnhing 
been said on any givon point by the psychologists, mataphsatt 
and then by saying the vory opposite. In sri 

cases we are suro to be right in at least ninoty- 

nine cases out of a hundred. Indeed, no botter 
recipe than this can bo prescribed for those who are 
desirous of compassing the truth. Tho case before 

us is a striking oxemplification of the infallibility 

of this rule, which is established by all the other posi- 

tions laid down in those Institutes, although, in most 
instances, not quite so obtrusively, This counter- 
proposition gives expression to ono of those heredi- 

tary commonplaces, which tho science of the human 

mind has an especial pleasure in parading ; tho 
opinion, to wit, that our faculties aro competent to 

deal only with the phenomonal—that is, the unsub- 
stantial and unyeal. What cause this dogma may 

be due to—whether to a mock humility, or to an in- 
exactitude of thinking, or to both—is not worth in- 
quiring, for it is manifestly false and contradictory, 





3, This morely may bo said, that psychology has 
been pormitted to indulge in this solomn species of ho ppl 
trifling a great deal too long, and that it ishigh time wth aa 
it should be put a stop to. Why suppose that the Di talon 
wrong side of things is turned, invariably towards us; 5 


and that all that we can know is not worth knowing, « 
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while all worth knowing is hidden impenotrably from 
oy comprchonsion ? This morbid supposition is not 
humility—it is either laziness om stupidity trying to 
look respectable in the garb of a mock modesty ; or 
else it is scepticism assuming the airs of suporior 
wisdom; or else it is timidity pretending to be 
caution; or elsc it is hypocrisy endeavouring to 
emry favour with the Governor of the universe, by 
disparaging the faculties which To has endowed us 
with. Whatever it is, it ought no longer to be en- 
dured. Our intellectual tether is sufficiently short 
without any misdirected psychological curtailing. 
The agnoiology will show that we ae quite weak and 
ignorant enough without affecting to be atill move 
ignorant and weak, 


4, The restoration of the impoitant philosophical 
terms “ phonomenon” and “ substance” to their true 
and otiginal significations, by supplying (dnter alia) 
the only definitions which afford any conception of 
them, is the main object of this and tho three fol- 
lowing propositions, In connection with no meta- 
physical words, whether considered in thomselves 
or in their history, docs greater confusion and in- 
coriectness of thought prevail; and therefore, if 
speculative sciénce is ever to acquire solidity and 
exactitude, it is essential that this mistiness and 
error should be removed. 


PROPOSITION XV. 


WHAT THD PHENOMENAL IN COGNTIION IS, 


Objects, whatever they may he, are the phe- 
nomenal in cognition; matter in all its 
varieties is the phenomenal in cognition ; 
‘thoughts or mental states whatsoever are 
the phenomenal in cognition ; the universal 
is the phenomenal in cognition ; the pavti- 
cular is the phenomenal in cognition ; the 
ego, or mind, or subject, is the phenomenal 
in cognition, 


DDMONSTRATION, 


Oxsnets, whatever they may be, can beknown only 
along with self or the subject (by Prop. L) ; matter 
in all its varioties can be known only along with solf 
or the subject (by Prop. 1.); thoughts or mental 
states whatsoever can be known only along with 
self or the subject (by Prop, 1.) ; the universal can , 
be known only along with tho particular (by Prop, 
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Prop. VI.) ; the particular can be known only along with 

———- tho wnivorsal (by Prop. VI.) The ogo, or mind, 
or subject, or oneself, can be known only along with 
some thing or thought or determinate condition of 
one kind or another (by Prop. IX.) Therofore all 
theso, conformably to the definition of phonomenon, 
are the phonomenal in cognition. 





OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS, 


1. In this case the counter-proposition is some- 

Areculianty what peculiar, In expression it is coincident with 
‘rmopol the proposition, but in meaning it is diametrically 
opposed to it. Psychology holds that we ave cog- 

nisant only of the phenomenal, because our faculties 

ave inadequate to reach the substantial. Ionco it 

holds that we are cognisant of the things enumer- 

ated in the proposition only as phenomena. The 
proposition, on the other hand, holds that wo are 
cognisant of these things as phenomena, not because 

we aro incompetent to apprehend the substantial (seo 

Props. XVI., XVIL), but because we can be cog- 

nisant of cach of them only along with something 
else—that ia, can be cognisant of each part only 

along with its counterpart. So that the error of 
psychology does not lie in the aflirmation that we 

aro cognisant of material, or other, objects only as 

¢ phenomena, or of oursglves only as a phenomenon 

(the proposition affirms the same); but it lies in the 
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attribution of this cognisance to a wrong cause—— Prop. 
namely, to tho peculiar structure of our faculties, pea 
which is supposod to debar us from any better spocies 
of knowledge ; whereas the truth is, that ow incom- 
petency to apprehend cach of these things otherwise 
than as phenomenal, lics in the necessary and uni- 
versal structure of reason, considered simply as such ; 
for intelligence, of whatever order it may be, must 
apprehend merely as phenomenal that which it can 
apprehend only in union with somothing else—this 
being the very definition of phenomenon, that it is 
that which can be known only along with something 
else. Therefore, ta bring out fully the error involved 
in the counter-proposition, it must bo expressed in 
the following terms, stated as briefly as possible :— 


2, Fifteenth Counter-proposition.—* Objects, ma- 

terial or otherwise—thoughts or mental states what ritteonth 
counter-pro+ 

soaver—the ego, or mind—~all those are the phemno-~ postion, 
menal in cognition, not because each of them can be 
known only as part of a completed aynthesis, but bo- 
cause our faculties are limited to the comprohension 
of mere phenomena, and can hold no converse with 


the substantial.” 


8. This counter-proposition is not ogly erroneous; 


it is contradictory. It contradicts the only concep- Tho counter. 
proposition: 


tion of phenomenon which it is possible to form, and braves 
radig. 


to which éxpression has heon g given in the definition, to 


PROP, 
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Tho counter-proposition declares that each and all of 
the things specified in tho proposition ave known 
only as phenomenal... But nothing can“be known 
only as phenomenal; because “(by Dofinition)’ the 
phenomenal is that which can bo known only along 
with something else ; .and therefore to suppose a thing 
to be known only as phenomenal would be to sup- 


pose it known both with, and without, something 


else being known along with it, which of course is 
contradictory. What the parts of cognition enu- 
merated in the proposition are, when known in their 
synthetic totality, is declared in Proposition X'VIL. ; 
the intervening proposition (XVI) being required 
to show: that there zs a substantial in cognition. , 





PROPOSITION XVI. 


THE SUBSTANTIAL IN COGNITION. 


There is a substantial in cognition ; in otha 
words, substance, or the substantial, is know- 
ablo,.and is known by us, 







DEMONSTRATION. 


efivat premiss fixes the dafiiition of known sub- 
a «Whatever can be known without anything 
alee ‘boing, of nécessity, known along with it, is a 
“known: substance,” But some such thing must be 
: known, otherwise’ all knowledge would be impos- 
ible; because it is obvious that no'knowledge could 
ever: ‘takes place, if} in order to know a thing, we 
always required to now something olse;.and if; in 
order to know. the thing and the something clse, wo 
“again required to ‘know something else, and-g0. on 
ant ingininen,. Under such an. interminable process 
4 knowledge could: never ariso, But. knowledge does 
be arise, Therefore a ‘point smut be roached: at: which. 
x Rane bots ay ies 
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something is known without anything else being, of 
necessity, nown along with it. And this some- 
thing, whatever it may turn gut to be, is known 
substance, according to the definition, Thorefore 
there is a substantial in cognition; in other words, 
substance is knowable, and is known by us. 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


1. The words “known” and “in cognition” are 
here inserted (as on other occasions) in order to 
guard against the supposition that this definition 
fixes anything, or that this proposition proves any- 
thing, in regard to existing substance, Known sub- 
stance may subsequently turn out to be coincident 
with existing substance; but this is not to be 
assumed, and it is not assumed at this place, All 
that is defined is known substance, and all that is 
proved is that there is a known substance, not that 
known substance is existing substance, 


2, The reader is also requested to hear in mind 
that this proposition says nothing as to what known 
substance is; it meiely states and proves that there 
is such a thing, What the thing is—in other words, 
what corresponds to the definition—is doclared in the 
next proposition. This remark is made lest any 
perplexity or dissatisfaction should be occasioned by 
the vagueness which necessarily hangs over a atate- 
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ment which merely announces éhaé a contain thing is, rRop 
without announcing what it is. his vaguoness of — 
staloment must comunicate a corresponding vaguc- 

noss of thought to the reador’s mind; and he may 

be uncertain whetho ho has apprehondod tho whole 
moaning of the proposition. Io has apprshonded 

its full meaning if ho will take it literally as it 
stands, and bo pleased to wait for fmther light as to 

what the substantial in cognition is until he comes to 
Proposition XVII 





3, The theory of knowing would be very incom- 
plete unless it embraced an explanation of certain Reson for 
words in connection with which tho utmost laxity this moposi 
of thought has at all times provailed, and around 
which tho most confused and fruitless controversies 
havo perpotually revolved. Such words are “ sub- 
stence,” “ phenomenon,” “the absolute,” “tho rela- 
tive.” The loose and erroncous thinking which is 
attached to these terms, both in the popular mind 
and in paychological science, is what lics beyond all 
tho powers of description to exaggerate, Definite 
articlos, therefore, settling thoi meaning exactly, are 
quite indisponsable in a work which professes to lay 
down the institutes of all motaphysical thinking, and 
to supply the standards by » referense to which all 
vagrant cogitation may be at once pulled up, and all 
controversies cut short. These articles, moreover, 
are necessary steps in the inquiry, because its ultt- 
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prov. mato aim is to ascertain whether, and how far, the 
- substantial and the phonomenal, the absolute and 
the relative, in cognition, equate, with the substantial 
and the phenomenal, the absolute and the relative, 
in existence. 





? 
4, From what has been said, it will bo obvious 
Tepodition that the question which this proposition answers is 
thinkng im simply this: Is there any such thing as known sub- 
Propasition. “stance t—~a point which itis of the utmost importance 
to determine, the definition of known substance being 
at the same time given. And the answer which the 
proposition returns to this question is the affirmative 
—yes. Now it is remarkable that ordinary thinking 
also answers this question in tho affirmative; and 
therefore, in so far as ordinary thinking is concerned, 
there is no counter-proposition, and, consequently, 
the natural opinion on this point stands in no need 
of correction, The contradictory inadvertoncy of 
natural thinking only comes to light when it conde- 
scends upon what known substance is. Vulgar opin~ 
ion concedes that thore are known substances; and 
80 far vulgar opinion is exempt from orror. But 
ask vulgar opinion what known substance is, and 
vulgar opinion is instantly at fault. It declaros that 
logs of wood and brickbats, and articles of that de- 
scription, ave known substances, Such a statement 
, is contradictory; becanae known substance, accord- 
ing to the definition, is that, and only that, which 
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can be known or thonght of withont anything olse ror 
being known or thought of along with it, But logs —— 
of wood or brickbats cannot be thus known or thought 
of (as will appear flom Prop. XVIL, if it is not 
already evident to the reader); and therefore the 
assertion which declares that these, and such things, 
ave known substance, is false and contradictory, But 
still, in so far as the present proposition is concerned, 
it encounters no opposition from popular opinion ; 
and therefore to this extent our natural modes of 
thought are neither inadvertent nor erroneous. ‘To 
find the exact counter-proposition which Proposition 
XVI: subverts, we must look to the deliverances of 


psychology. 





5. Siwteenth Counter-proposition. — There is,” 
says psychology, “no substantial in cognition: we Bixtaonth 
are not competent to know or to form any concop- Position 
tion of substance.” Psychology then adds, somo- 
what inconsistently, that substance is to be conceived 
as the occult substratum of manifest qualities, the un- 
known support of known accidents, But inasmuch 
as we are not considering at presont what the nature 
of substance is, but only the state of the fact as to 
our knowledge of it, all remarks on this latter part’ 
of the psychological doctrine must be reserved for a 
subsequent oceasion (see Prop. XVIL., Obs, 8, 9, 10.) 

. a 
6. This counter-proposition contradicts reason, 
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because it advances a doctrine which, if truc, would 
render all cognition impossible, Unless the mind 
could know something withou{ knowing anything 
more —in other words, unless it could know sub- 
stance (for known substance, according to the defini- 
tion, is whatever can be known without anything 
more being known), no knowledge, as has been 
stated in the demonstration, could arise; because, 
in that case, the mind, before it could know anything, 
would be eternally under the necessity of knowing 
something more; and this process never coming to an 
end, knowledge could never come to a beginning. 
But knowledge does come to a beginning ; it takes 
place. Therefore the mind can know something 
without knowing anything besides; or, more shortly, 
it is cognisant of substance; and the counter-propo- 
sition which denies this truth can no more keep its 
ground against these considerations, than a soap- 
bubble can withstand a thunderbolt. 


7, A moderate degree of reflection may convince 
any one that the definition of known substance hero 
presented, is the only true and tenable and intelli- 
gible definition of it which can be formed. No atlier 
conception of known or knowable substance can be 
formed than that it is that which can subsist in 
thought without anything else subsisting in thought 
along with it. Whateyer can thus stand or subsist 
is certainly a known substance—a conceived sub- 
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sistence ; whether it be an existing substance is a PROP 
totally different question, and one with which, as has 

been said again and again, we have at present no 
concern, A very distinct meaning can bo attached 

to the ‘word substance whon thus understood ; but 

every attempt to understand it in any other senso, is 

sure to result in understanding it in no senso at all, 





8. Any further notices, critical or historical, re- 
specting substance, will come in more appropriately Tins dottnt 
under the next proposition. Meanwhile, this may Spinoza 
be remarked, that the definition of it hero laid down 
ia due to Spinoza, who thus defines substance : “ Per 
substantiam intelligo id, quod in se est, et per se 
concipitur ; hoe est, id cujus conceptus non indiget 
conceptu alterius rei, a quo formaii debeat” *—that 
is, “ By substance I understand that which is con- 
ecived as standing alone and unietached; in other 
words, substance is that whose conception does not 
yvequire to be assisted or supplemented by the con- 7 
ception of anything else.” This translation is not 
strictly literal, but it gives Spinoza’s meaning with 
the utmost exactitude, and more intelligibly than any 
closer verbal rendering could do. Spinoza’s mistake 
lay in his prematurely giving out this proposition as 
the definition of existing, and not simpy as the defini- 
tion of known, substance, 

* Bthices, pars prima, Dofinit, 111. 


PROPOSITION XVII 


WHAT THE SUBSIANTIAL IN COGNITION IS} 


Object plus subject is tho substantial in cog- 
nition; matter mecwm is the substantial in 
cognition ; thoughts or mental states what- 
soever, together with the self or subject, are 
the substantial in cognition; the universal, 
in union with the particular, is the substan- 
tial in cognition ; the ego or mind in any 
determinate condition, or with any thing or 
thought present to it, is the substantial in 
cognition. This synthesis, thus variously 
expressed, is the substantial, and the only 
substantial, in cognition, 


DIMONSTRATION, 


Oxszct plus subject—matter mecum—thoughts or 
mental states whatsoever, together with the self or 
subject—the ego or mind in any determinate condi- 
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tion, or with any thing ov thought present to it—the prov. 
universal in union with tho particular—those varie~ z 
ties of expression dgclare what constitutes the only 
synthesis which can Ye known or conccived without 
anything clse being known or conceived along with 

it (see in particular Props. If, TI. VI. TX. XTIL) 
Therefore this synthesis (thus variously expressed) 

is the substantial, and the only substantial, in copni- 

tion, conformably to the definition of substance given 

in Prop, XVI. 





OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS, 


1. Seventeenth Counter-proposition.—* Object plus # 
subject—matter mecum—thoughts or mental states Sevanteenth 
whatsoever, togother with the self or subject—tho postion. 
universal in union with the particular—this synthe- 
sis, thus variously expressed, is merely the pheno- 
menal in cognition. The substantial is rather the 
separate members of the synthesis than the total 
synthesis itself. Thus object apart from subject— 
matter apart from mind—tho ego apart from the 
non-ego, and acparated from all thoughts and do- 
torminations—the non-ego divorced from the ego, 
and existing as it best can —these are the substan- 
tial, not indedd in human knowledge, for human 
knowledge cannot lay hold of tho substantial, but in 
reality, im rerum natura. They aro tho occult bases 
of all the phenomena, intellectual and material, which 
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alone come before us; and among these, and equally 
phenomenal in its character, falls to bo ranked what 
is called the synthesis in cognition of objects and 
subject—matter and mce—mind with thoughts or 
things present to it—the univorsal and the particular 
—the ego and the non-cgo.” 


2. This counter-proposition is a conglomeration 
of epistemology and ontology, with a slight tincture 
of common opinion, and a large menstruum of pay- 
chological doctrine, To discntangle its contents, 
therefore, it must be put through a refining process 
—first, in order to clear it from all ontological ad- 
mixture, and to disengage and exhibit that part of 
it which psychology opposes to the proposition ; and, 
secondly, in ordor to disengage and exhibit that part 
of it which ordinary thinking opposes to the propo- 
sition. 


3, First, Part of this counter-proposition is ob- 
viously ontological. Although psychology professes 
to have no faith in ontology, and disclaims all con- 
nection with so unapproachable 1 department of 
metaphysics, she nevertheless retains such a hold 
over this unreclaimed province as enables her, unless 
vigorously withstood, to disconcert the operations of 
the oxact reason, and to impede tho progreas of 
- Sonuine speculation. Thus, when the question is 

put, What is the substantial in cognition? psycho- 
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logy is not content with answering that there is no 
substantial in cognition, and that what is supposed 
to be such is merely, the phenomenal: sho gocs on 
to declare what the substantial an ea’stence is; and 
thus people’s attention is called off fiom the proper 
and only point under consideration, whilo the truth, 
which is not over-willing to be caught at any tims, 
slips quietly away during the confusion, “ We first 
raigo a dust,” says Berkeley, “ and then complain that 
we cannot see ”"—a very true remark. The specu- 
lative thinker asks a question about knowledge, 
whereupon the psychologist instantly kicks up a 
turmoil about existence, so that neither of them can 
see what they are looking for. The question, What 
is the substantial in cognition ? is no more answered 
by saying that some occult substratum of qualities is 
the substantial 2x eastence, than the question, Who 
is the Great Mogul? is answered by tho reply that 
her Majesty Queen Victoria is the Sovercign of 
England. We thorefore throw overboard, in the 
mean time, the ontological surplusage contained in 
the counter-proposition, and limit it to the relevant 
averment # that objects plus a subject is not tho sub- 
stantial, but is the more phenomenal, in cognition,” 


4. The contradiction involved in the counter-pro- 
position thus vestricted is instantly brought to light 
by an appeal to the definitions of substance and 
phenomenon (Prop. XVI. Dem., Prop. XIV. Dem.) 
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The known substantial is whatever, and only what- 
ever, can be known or thought of without anything 
else being known or thought of along with it, Does 
anything else require to be known or thought of along 
with objects plus a subject, or along with matter 
meoum, or along with the universal + the particular ? 
Tt is obvious that nothing else does (see Props, Il. 
TIt. VL) Does anything more require to be appre- 
hended than the ego or oneself in some determinate 
condition? Nothing more requires to be appro- 
hended (Prop. IX.) Therefore this synthesis, how- 
ever it may be expressed, is the substantial in cog- 
nition, and is established as such on necessary 
grounds of 1eason; and consequently the counter~ 
proposition is the denial of a necessary trath of 
reason, 

Again: The phenomenal is whatever, and only 
whatever, can be known or thought of only when 
something ¢lse is known or thought of along with it. 
Can objects plus a subject—or can matter mecwn— 
or can the universal+the particular—or can the 
ego or oneself in some determinate condition—can 
the synthesis of these be known only when something 
clso is known along with it? No indeed. Tho 
synthesis can be known by itself, and unsupplemented 
by anything further. Therefore this synthesis is not 
the phenomenal in cognition, and is proved not to 
be this on necessary principles of reason ; and conse- 
quently the counter-proposition is an affirmation 


n 
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which contradicts a necessary truth of reason. Thus -BROP. 
it involves a mental contradiction, whother looked at - 
in its negative or in its affrmativo aspect. 

5. Secondly, Wo have now to consider what 
part of the counter-proposition stands opposed to ‘ro connier- 


proposition 
the proposition as the product of natural, and not of eonshicrad in 


psychological, thinking. It is sometimes difficult to thoproduct 
determine what is a spontaneous mode, and what is Mine 
an. acquired habit, of thought, because psychological 
doctrine frequently mingles its contaminating waters 
with the not over-clear current of popular thinking, 
until men imagine that they are onter taining natu- 
yally, and of their own accord, some dogma for 
which they were indebted to a perverso training in 
what is called “ mental philosophy.” In the present 
instance, however, it is not difficult to distinguish 
the natural from the psychological judgment. Pay- 
chology tries to persuade people that in all their 
dealings with themsolves and tho universe, they 
never come across anything substantial—that mero 
qualities or phenomena are the objects of their con- 
templation, But the world has not been imposed 
updu by thig consecrated nonsense, against which it 
is unnecessary to argue; for, let psychologists preach, 
and let their followers believe as thoy «will, it is cor 
tain that no man, in sober earnest, and if put upon 
oath, would ever say that he had got down, and fairly 
digested, that stone, 
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G. In the counter-proposition it was stated that 
“tho substantial is rather the separate members of 
the synthosis of objects plus a subject (matter mecum) 
than the total synthesis itself; but that those were 
not the swhstantial in anita: but only in exist- 
ence.” ‘To find the exact part of the cotinter-pro- 
position which natural thinking adopts and sets up 
in antagonism to the proposition, we have merely to 
leave out the word “rather,” and to affirm that 
“ the substantial is the scparate members of the syn- 
thesis, or, at any rate, is one of the factors of the 
synthesis—that, namely, which we call objects or 
matter—and this is the substantial both in cognition 
and in existence.” Or, stated more shortly, the exact 
point of the counter-proposition, which is conformable 
to o1dinary opinion, is this: “ mere material objects 
are known aubstances.” 


7 The test of the truth of this statemont is, as 
before, the definition of known substance. Oan 
material things be known without anything clse 
being known along with them? No, they cannot; 
because the “me” must always be known along with 
them (by Prop. I.) Thorefore material things ‘aro 
not known substances—they are not tho substantial 
in cognition, avhatever they may he in existence; 
and consequently natural thinking, which declares 
that they ave this, is convicted of ontertaining a con- 
tradictory inadvertency. Thus the question, as to 
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what is and what is not the substantial in thought, prop 
is brought to a short but vory decisive issue. ‘The =u 
synthesis so often reforred to, and which hencefor- 

ward, for the sake of brevity, shall be genorally 
denominated object-plus-subject, is the substantial, and 

the only substantial, in knowledge and in thought. 





8, Tho psychological opinion as to existing sub- 
stance is, that this is the occult substratum of quali- Payton 
ties, Such an opinion is quite harmless, if taken evlsting sub. 
along with the two following explanations: first, 
that the substance for which it contends docs not 
answer its purpose ; and, secondly, that this substance 
is merely the phenomenal. A word must be said on 
each of these points, in order to expose the hollow- 
ness of the psychological doctrine, for its plausibility 
causes it to be a trap to unwary or inexact thinkers. 


9, Fast, This opinion does not answer its pur- 
pose, Qualities, says psychology, must have a sup- rit, rt dose 
port, phenomena must have something to inhoro ile punpose 
in; they cannot be conceived as subsisting by thom- 
solves, therefore they have an occult substratum, and 
this occult substratum is substance. Well, let this 
postulation be granted. Can tho qualities, together 
with their substance, be now conceived as subsisting 
by themselves? Not ono whit better than before. 
They still (that is, the qualities and the substance 
together) ‘require qn additional supploment bofore 
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they can be conceived as subsisting ; they require to 
be supplemented in knowledge, or in thought, by the 
known or couceived “me” before they can ho known 
or thought of at all (Piops. I. and XIIL) It is thus 
obvious that psychological substance does not answer 
the purpose for which it was intended. It was pos- 
tulated because the qualities could not be conceived 
as standing alone; but just as little can the qualities 
plus the substance be conceived as standing alona; 
therefore the hypothesis is good for nothing. It 
offers to the material qualities a support which breaks 
down under them—a very questionable kindness, 


10. Secondly, This opinion is, moreover, mislead- 
ing: it places before us the mere phenomenal and 
calls it the substantial, Whatever can be known 
or thought of only when something else is known 
or thought of along with it is the phenomenal (seo 
Definition). Phenomena, with the addition of the 
substratum, which psychology calls substance, can 
be known or thought of only when the ego is known 
or thought of along with them (Props. I, and XIL) 
Therefore the synthesis of phenomena and psycho- 
logical substanco is the mere phenomenal, With 
this proviso, then, that the psychological hypothesis 
docs not answer its purpose, and that, while profess- 
ing to give us some conception, however inadequate, 
of the substantial, it places before us the mere phe- 
nomenal, strict speculation can have no objection to 
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concede to psychology as many occult substrata of PROP 
qualities as she may choose to demand, One or one ——— 
thousand is a matter of absolute indifference. 

4 


11. Lest it should be supposed that these Insti- 
tutes are obnoxious to tho same sentence of ro- Bho Hoa 
mal con 
prehension which has just been pronounced upon eoption of 


row gulds 
paychology, inasmuch as it may be said that thoy sas 
too represent substance as constituted by a synthesis 
of phenomena (object + subject), the following dif 
ferenca must be pointed out, and carefully borne in 
mind. The charge against psychology is, that the 
substance for which she contends is no substance at 
all, but is the mere phenomenal, because it requires 
to be supplemented in thought by something more 
—namely, by the “me;” whereas the substantial, 
for which strict speculation contends, is undoubtedly 
a substance in cognition (whatever it may be in 
existence); because, although it may be an aggregate 
of mero phenomena, it can and does, novertheless, 
subsist in thought without any elso subsisting thore 
along with it; and thus it corresponds to the defini- 
tion of known substance, which is all that is required 
to bear out the truth of the statement advanced in 
Proposition XVII. Any one may convince himself, 
without much difficulty, that he can think of things 
plus himself without thinking of anything more (and 
can therefore conceive the substantial); and also that 
he cannot think of anything ‘less than this without 
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thinking of something more; and, consequently, that 
whatevor ho thinks of as less than this completed 
synthesis, is thought of as the phenomenal, in con- 
formity with the definition of phenomenon. 


12, This article may be appropriately concluded 
by some brief notices of the history of this distinction 
between substance and phenomenon, Tn the fist 
place, the most remarkable circumstance connected 
with it—-as may have struck the reader from 
what has been already said—is the direct transposi- 
tion of its terms which the distinction, as originally 
propounded, has sustained at the hands of psychology. 
The synthesis of object-plus-subject is the substantial 
(tho substantial at least in cognition); while its con- 
stituents—object on the one hand, and subject on the 
other—are the mere phenomenal in cognition : this is 
undoubtedly the tiue, the intelligible, and, moi cover, 
the ancient doctrine in 1cgard to substance and 
phenomenon. But psychology holds that this syn- 
thesis is the mere phenomenal, and that its consti- 
tuents—object on the one hand, and subject on the 
othor—are the substantial, in oxistence. But, inas- 
much as psychology can scarcely be supposed’ to 
maintain that something of which we have no sort 
of conception, cither adequate or inadequate, is the 
oxisting substantial, psychology must be held to teach 
that wo have some vague and glimmering kind of 
notion of theso in their separation, as the substantial 
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in cognition, as well as in existence. And thus,as enor, 
has been said, the distinction has beén direetly re- a 
versed, Psychology declares that to be the pheno- 
menal whick speculation declares 10 be the substan- 

tial, and conversely. No transposition can be moro 
exact, in spite of the psychological assoveration that 

the substantial lies altogethor beyond the limits of 
knowledge and of thonght, That must he taken as 

a mere fagon de parler. Thore cannot be a doubt 

that the psychologist regards solidity a3 convertible 

with substance,—as we all do in our ordinary or un- 
speculative moments. 





13. Irrespective of the inconvenience caused by 
the reversal of the terms of an important philosophi- miro 
cal distinction, this psychological doctrine, as has beon fhe rvefn 
already sufficiently shown, is erroneous and contra- 
dictory, Objects, whatever they may be, are not the 
substantial in cognition, because they cannot stand 
in cognition by themselves, or per so (Props. I, II.) 
The subject is not the substantial in cognition, be- 
cause it cannot stand in cognition by itself, or per se 
(Prop. IX.) Thereforo these are ihe phenomenal 
in’ cognition, But tho synthesis of objeot-plus- 
subject is the substantial in cognition, because this, 
and this alone, will stand in cognition by itself, or 
per se. This alone can be known without anything 
more being known. The roador may thus perceive 
at a glance how flagrantly crroneons a system that 
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must be which teaches (as all psychology does) a 
doctrine directly the reverse of this. 

14, Thore was, however, unquestionably a time 
when the terms of this distinction wero kept in their 


menon aig proper places, and understood in their comect signifi- 


nally bog 


tho dignfies; cation, Allowance being made (seo Prop. X. Obs. 
tion assigned 


fo lem here 1()) for the vagueness and ambiguity which pervade 


Tho known 
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the older speculations, it may be confidently affirmed 
that Plato and his predecessors undorstood the terms 
substance and phenomenon in the retrieved sense” 
which these Institutes have assigned to them. To 
bear out this assertion, we must show what the oldor 
philosophers undeistood by phenomenon and by 
substance « first, in reference to cognition; and, 
secondly, in reference to existence, althongh it is only 
in reference to the former that we are at present 
concerned critically with their opinions. 


15. In the older systems, the phenomenal (pawdye- 

, vv) was a synonym for the sensible (doyré), and 
© oth of these were exactly equivalent to cnchoate-— 
that is, begun, but not completod, cognition ; in othor 
words, to cognition, which was not cognition, until 
supplemented by the clement («dr or «déa) required to 
complete it, Thus the phonomenal was laid down as 
that which could bo known or conceived only when 
something else was known or conceived along with 
"it. But this is precisely the definition of phenomenon 
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given in thes Institutes, And thus thero is an  rRor. 
exact coincidence of opinion between the older systems 
and the present woxk, in so far as the conception of 
the phenomenal is cohcerned. 





16, The same coincidence may be easily shown in 
regard to the conception of known substance. In ze known 


eae aus ubstantial 
the older systems, the substantial in cognition (rd 4») noord to 


was a synonym for the intelligible @oyr4), and both span 
terma were equivalent to completed cognition ; that 
is, to whatever could be known or thought of with- 
out anything else ‘being known or thought of along 
with it. But this is precisely the definition of known 


substance given in these Instituges. 


17. So in regard to the phenomenal, not simply 
in cognition, but in existence. In the older sys- A wodupon 


- . eqtaling site 
tems, the usual synonym for this was the Becoming stanea ma 


plenoniantes, 
(rd yyvdpevor) ; that is, inchoate existence (just as the 
sensible, diodgrév, stood for inchoate cognition): in 
other words, existence which is not existence until 
supplemented by something clso. And thus, in the 
intention, at least, of the older systems, the definition 
of the oxisting phenomenal was this: The existing 
phenomenal, or phenomenal existence, is whatever 
can oxist only along with somothiny elso. In like 
manner, the substantial, considered not simply in 
cognition, but in existence, had for its synonym true, 
Being (rd dvras dv), and was held to be equivalent to 


. 
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prop. completed existence (just as the intelligible, voyréy, 
&8os, or ta, stoad for completed cognition) 5 so that 
tho definition of the existing gubstantial would be 
this: Tho existing substantial,’ or substantial exist- 
ence, is whatever can exist without anything else 
existing along with it. There was thug an oxact 
harmony or parallelism between the old conceptions 
of known substance and existing substance, and be- 
tween the old conceptions of known phenomenon 
and existing phenomenon. With these conceptions 
or definitions, in so far as oxistence is referred to, 
we have, at present, no concern; That point has 
been touched upon, because even this incidental men- 
tion of it may help,to clear up a very obscure topic 
in ancient philosophy, and one on which no light is 
thrown in any history of speculation—the question, 
namely, What did Plato and his predecessors under- 
stand by the substantial in existence? They under- 
stood by this expression whatover could oxist with- 
out anything else necessarily existing along with it, 
What can only so exist is a point which can be pro~ 
perly enucleated only in the ontology. 





18, The ambiguitics of language which pervade 
ran the old philosophies, and have thus prevented thoir 
hg truth from being appreciated or understacd, are 

mainly these two: Jirst, The term rd d» (true Beiig) 
8 used both in an opistgmological and in an_ ontolo- 


" gical acceptation ; that is to say, it is employed to, 
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designate both the substantial in cognition and tho 
substantial in existence. This twofold use of tho 
term would have beqn quite legitimate, had any cri- 
tical argumentation béon employed to prove tho co- 
incidence of the known substantial and the cxisting 
substantial; but no such reasoning having beon 1¢- 
sorted to, this double signification could not but be 
perplexing, In the aamo way, the torm yyrdterov is 
also used indiscriminately to signify both the phono- 
menal in existence and the phenomenal in cognition, 
the proper term for the latter being the sensible 
(rd diobyrdv). Secondly, A still more sorious ambi- 
guity was this: The term +d &, whether applied to 
cognition or fo existence, was used indiscriminately 
to signify one member only (that is, the universal 
part) of the total synthesis, whethor of knowledgo 
or of existence, and also to signify the total synthesis, 
consisting of the two members, universal and parti- 
cular, And in like manner, tho words dos, Iéa, voyrdy, 
seem sometimes to have stood for the one member 
only in tho total synthesis of cognition (that is, for 
the universal part), and sometimes for tho totad ayn- 
thesis, embracing the vo factors, universal ond 
particular, And thus the same torms came to be 
somewhat abusively omployed to signify both the 
substantial (that is, the completed synthesis, consist: 
ing of the universal and the particular,—owr “ gub- 
ject-plus-object”) and the phenomenal (that is, a 
mere part of the synthosis—to wit, the universal ” 
t 
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part, or our “snbject”). This ambiguity has un- 
doubtedly been the occasion of much of the per- 
plexity of thought and confusion of exposition which 
abounds in the histories of philosophy. 


19. It is not difficult to point out the origin of 
these ambiguities. The first is to: be attributed to 
tho want of a clear line of demarcation between 
ontology and opistemology, The second is oxplain- 
ed by this consideration, that the universal cloment 
is go much the more important member of the two 
in tho total synthesis (whether of cognition or of 
existence), inasmuch as there can be no synthesis at 
all without this definable and definite factor, that it 
was regarded as almost equivalent, singly or by it- 
self, to the whole synthesis, It swallowed up, as it 
were, the other or particular factor, the varieties of 
which, being contingent, were incessantly changing, 
and being inexhaustible, were, of cowrse, not to be 
defined. And hence the terms reforred to (&8es, 18éa, 
vonrév), which properly represented only a part of 
tho synthesis of cognition (or the phenomenal), came 
also to represent the whole synthesis (or the sub- 
stantial). ‘ 


20. If this somewhat abstiuse exposition be con- 
strued into the terms which the Institutes employ to 
designate the substantial in cognition, the causo 
which hag given vise to the ambiguity in question 

t 
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will be understood exactly. J-myself—(“ the uni- 
versal” of the older systems)—[-myself-with-the- 
addition-of-some-thing-or-thought — this synthesis, 
and nothing Jess, is the substantial in cognition, be- 
cause it alono can be known without anything clso 
being known. But tho part called “ I-myself” is ao 
much the more important and essential factor of tho 
two, that it is very apt to be regarded as constituting, 
by itself, the substantial in cognition, while the par- 
ticular clement, the thing or thought, is very apt to 
be regarded as alone constituting the phenomenal 
in cognition, by reason of its contingent and variable 
character, This, however, is obviously a mistake; 
because “I-myself” cannot be kuown unless along 
with some particular thing, or thought, or determi- 
nation of one kind or other, any more than the thing 
or thought can be known unless along with me. So 
that the term “ I-myself” is an expression of the 
phenomenal, just as much as the term “tree” or 
“anger” is an expression of the phenomenal. Neithor 
of the factors can be known without ihe other, con- 
sequently, each of them is the phenomenal, conform- 
ably to the definition of phenomenon; but both of 
thom can be known together without anything olse 
being known; consequently, their synthesis is the 
substantial in cognition, conformably fo tho definition 
of known substance. 


. o 
21. Notwithstanding these ambiguitics, there can- 
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not be a doubt that the doctrine of known substance 
propounded by tho older systems has much in com~ 
mon—is, indeed, in its spirit, idealical—with the doc- 
trine set forth in these Institutes, According to the 
Platonic and pre-Platonic speculations, substance is 
not that which is apprehended solely by means of the 
senses ; nor is it that which is apprehended solely by 
means of the intellect. It is apprehended partly 
by sense and partly by intellect. The sensible, par- 
ticular, or material element comes through the senses, 
the intelligible, ideal, or universal element (the “me” 
of the Institutes) comes through the intellect, and 
their synthesis is the presentation of the sub- 
stantial, or real, or concrete, This doctrine need 
not puzzle any one whe chooses to throw his eyes 
on the things around him, and then to consider that 
he is not apprehending them to the exclusion of 
himself, nor himself to the exclusion of them ; but that 
he is apprehending them and himself in o synthesis 
which camot be broken up in thought without 
breaking up and destroying the ground of all con- 
csivability, Each of the factors, when the attompt 
is made to conceive it by itself, is nonsensical: the 
intelligible or universal element, by itself, is no loss 
contradictory than the sensible or particular clement 
by itself. On this point the ancient speculations 
appear to differ from the doctrine of the Institutes: 
but this may proceed,mercly from their heing less 
explicit—for it is obvious that the universal without 
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tho particular is just as inconceivable as the particular PROP, 
is without the universal (sce Prop. VL) Again, ——~ 
each of the elements js phonomonal when considaed 
as the counterpart of the other; and, again, the two 
together are the known substantial, when considered 
per se, and without anything clso being taken into 


account along with them. 


22. In case it should be objected that this doctrine 
represents intellect equally with sense as a faculty of an objection 
nonsenge, inasmuch as it declares that the universal, pane 
or “me,” which is the proper object of intellect, is 
absmd and incognisable by itself, the following ox- 
planations must be given: Intellect is not, like 
sense, a faculty of nonsense, for this reason, that it 
is competent to take cognisance of the synthesis of 
oneself and things (or thoughts): it apprehends both 
elements together, and this union is manifestly com- 
prehensible,—although cither element, without tho 
other, is just as manifestly incomprehensible. In so 
far as its own mere element (the “mo” dissociated 
from all thoughts and things) is concerned, intellect 
must be pronounced a faculty of the contradictory, 
just as the senses are of this character. Nothing 
shoit of the completed synthesis is presontablo, or 
camprehensible by the mind,—and what moie would 
people have ? 

“ aq 
28, To vetwn to the consideration of substance. 
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What, according to the expositors of the anciont 
opinions, was the Platonic doctrine in regard to sub- 


thohbtoiane stance? Misled by the ambigyjities which havo been 
of philosophy 


ne Lo auh- 
stance, 


noticed and cleared up, thesé commentators say or 
insinuate that, according to the ancient speculators, 
the substantial does not come to the mind through 
the senses at all—not even in part—but through 
some channol altogether independent of sense. It 
is apprehended by pure intellect alone. The senses 
have no part to play in placing it before the mind. 
They thus arrogate for their master and for them- 
selyes the possession of some purely intellectual in 
inition by which pure substance is gazed upon. 
Professing in this way to reach the truth by relin~ 
quishing the employment of their senses, they have 
advanced a doctrine which is sufficient to drive the 
student of philosophy out of Ais. He finds himself 
referred away from his senses and the sensible world 
to grope for Platonic substance in regions emptier 
than an exhausted receiver, and murkier than the 
darkness of Erebus, IIe finds himself gazing at 
abstractions without any eyes, and grasping non- 
entities without any hands; lifting up nothing upon 
the point of no fork; and filling with vacuity a 
faculty which he does not possess, This is what the 
student find’ himself doing who studies Plato in 
any, or in all, of his oxpositora ; and for this ocen- 
pation, which is by no means a pleasurable one, ie 
is indebted to their having mistaken for finished 
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copnitions, data which were originally laid down as pop 

XVII 
elements of cognition necessaiily incognisable when 
considered apart from each other. 





24, A hereditary dogma current in all the historics 
of philosophy is, that the ancient speculators wero in A traaitionnt 


. dogma about 
tho habit of treating the senses with disdain, and of distxiuing 


the senses 

asserting that they were in no way instrumental in 
placing the truth before the mind. “ Magni est in- 
genii tevocare mentem a sensibus,” says Cicero, 
coolly platonising in the shade. Very easily said ; 
not ao easily done. And supposing it done; suppose 
we have shown what great geniuses we are by tun- 
ing away the mind from the senses,—what then ? 
What is the next step? ‘Doubtless the insinuation 
ig that we shall be rewarded by a glorious intuition 
of Platonic substance. But did any man, did Cicero * 
himself, ever find it so? We may coufidently an- 
awer—no. No man cyer came to a good ond in 
philosophy who tried to reach tho truth by casting 
his sonses behind him, or who strove to make his 
way by endeavouring to get on without thom. This 
is one of those traditional maxims which, originally 
a high-flavoured, although ambiguous truth, has been 
handed down through a long succession of philosophic 
vintners, not one of whom understood its spirit, until 
it has come to us with all its aroma ovaporated—the 
very refuse, or last deposit, of dregs which have beau 
depositing dregs since ever philosophy had a name, 
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25, The true meaning of turning the mind away 
from the scnses, is not that wo should turn away 
from tho senses and their preacntations (the matorial 
world), and explore utter vacuity by means of a faculty 
wherewith we are not ondowed; but that, holding 
the data of senso steadily before us, we should bring 
ourselves to sce that 2 non-sensible element which wo 
had overlooked, and which we always do overlook, 
or attend to very slightly in our ordinary moods, is 
and was, nevertheless, there all the while, essentially 
and necessarily there, and present to our mind, along 
with every sensiblo thing that comes before it—that, 
namely, which Plato calls an idea—that which this 
system calls, perhaps more intelligibly, owrselues, 
When this element is found out, the whole material 
universe still presents to us precisely the same ap- 
pearance as before; because, of course, the mere 
finding out this element is by no means equivalent 
to putting it there. It was there all along, and it 
was apprehended as there all along. The only dif- 
ference is, that we attended hitherto so slightly to 
its presonce, as almost actually to think that it was 
not there. Ilence owr inadvortoney in supposing 
that wo apprehended things by and in themaclves— 
that is, things with the clemont of their intelligibility, 
the ground of their apprehonsibility taken away, 
This cardinal contradiction philosophy corrects. And 
surely common sense, when enlightened by phildso- 
phy, and not blinded, as she usually is, by paychology, 
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will adopt this correction as ono of hor own most prop. 
genuine and undoubted childron,—and to this extent ach 
at lenst, will become perfectly reconciled with specu~ 
lation, and a convert’ to hor ways of thinking. The 
universe presents exactly the same appearance to 
speculation which it does to common sense; only 

with this difference, that speculation secs clearly, and 
traces through all its consequences, the clement esson- 

tial to its cognition ; while common sense secs this 
element only confusedly, or almost entiyely overlooks 

it; and thus, unless instructed by philosophy, 1emains 

blind to all the important results which an attention 

to this element brings to light. 





26. Such, then, is the whole meaning of the ancient 
injunction about the necessity of turning tho mind What tho 
away from the senses, if we would reach the tuth. pitptor 
Doubiless we must do this, to the extent of perceiving *™!s dos 
that the trath does not come to ussolely by the way of 
the senses, but that something olse, which does not 
come to us through them, is necessary to make up the 
truth which the mind apprehends. Unless we tum 
away from the senses, and deny their sufficiency to 
this oxtent, they will inevitably mislead us—they will 
land us ia & contradiction, ag they always do in our 
ordinary moods; for, at such times, they make us 
fancy that what we apprehend is placed before us 
solely by their instrumentality; whereas the fact is, 
that they place before us only the inchoate or unin~ 
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telligible part of the truth—only the contradictory 
clement of known substanco—tho mind being the 
souree which places before us the complemental part 
—tho part (to wit itself, or rather ourselves) by which 
the contradiction is supplemented, and therchy re- 
moved. Turther than this, to attompt to prosecute 
our researches in metaphysics by turning away from 
the sonses, or to expect to reach tho truth by dis- 
daining thom and their intimations, would be to em- 
bark on a very hopeless enterprise; and, moreover, 
to suppose that the ancient philosophers had any 
other meaning in view than that now stated, when 
they inculented this precept, would be to treat them 
with very great injustice, 


27, From these.remarks, it must now be obvious 
to the reader (and this is the point which the obser- 
vations aro chiefly designed to bring out) that ancient 
philosophy and modern psychology stand diametri- 
cally opposed to each other in their views as to 
substance and phenomenon. According to the old 
systoms, the synthesis of subjoct-plus-object (or, as 
they oxpressed it, the synthesis of the universal and 
the particular) is known substance, and this sub- 
stance or synthesis is made up of two phenomena 
two factors, which are phenomenal, inasmuch as 
neither can be known without the other, and which 
are nevertheless substantial, because the two together 


’ can be known without anything elso. Tite known, 
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substantial is thus constituted by a synthesis of phe- 
nomena. Psychology, on the other hand, holds that 
the synthesis of subject-plus-object is purely pheno- 
menal, and that its factors alone are substantial—ob- 
ject on the one hand apart from the subject, and the 
subject or mind, on the other hand, apart from all 
objects. The substantial is thus constituted by an 
analysis of phenomena. Shortly stated, the distinc- 
tion is this: genuine speculation finds the known sub- 
stantial in the synthesis of two phenomenals, which, in 
the opinion of psychology, are substantials—objects, 
namely, on the one hand, and subject on the other; 
and it finds the phenomenal in tho analysis of this 
substantial. Psychology, on the contrary, finds the 
known phenomenal in the synthesis of two substan- 
tials, which, in the estimation of speculation, are 
phenomenals—objects, namely, on the ono hand, 
and subject on the other; and it finds the substantial 
in the analysis of this phenomenal. Thus speculation 
gives out as the substantial what nature herself has 
fixed as such; and, moreover, gives out as the phe- 
nomenal the elements which yesult when this sub- 
stantial is tampered with and broken up. Psycho- 
logy, on the contrary, gives out as tho substantial 
the elements which result when the substantial is 
tampered with and broken up}; and, moreover, gives 
out as the phenomonal that which nature herself has 
fixed as the substantial. 
z 


2 


PROP. 
XVI 





Prop, 
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Me 


28, But dropping this somewhat technical phrasco- 


— logy, ahd looking at the question simply by the light 


Spocutation 
Proved to bo 
aight even by 


of common sense, or oxperionce, we may very easily 


nivfereneet® go that the doctrine advocated by speculation is in- 


expeilenve 


finitely soundor, as woll as much more intelligible, 
than that advanced by psychology. Let any one 
consider whether he does not regard the synthesis 
constituted by himself and surrounding things, as 
much more real and substantial than either himscif 
with no objects or thoughts prosent to him, or than 
the objects or thoughts with no self in connection 
with them. Let him just consider that he cannot 
get any hold at all upon the members of this syn- 
thesis when he attempts to grasp them out of relas 
tion to each other,—indeed, that the necessities of ald 
thinking prevent eithor factor from being appre- 
hended without the other, — and he cannot but 
become a convert to the opinion now exprossed. 
Tt seems unreasonable to regard as th’ substantial 
that which no possible intelligence can have any cog~ 
nisance of. This considoration brings the question 
to a short and decisive sottloment, and ‘must surely 
procure a docision in favour of the speoulativo,as 
distinguished from the psychological, pleading, * It 
is also to bo hoped that theso remarks may holp to 
restore their proper and original signification to the 
philosophical terms, substance and phenomenon., 


PROPOSITION XVII. 
THE RELATIVE IN COGNITION, 


There is no mere relative in cognition: in 
other words, the relative per se, or by itself, 
is, of necessity, unknowable and unknown. 


JEMONSTRATION. 


Tue demonstration commences with the defintiton 
of the relative, which is nearly identical with that of 
the phenomenal, “ The relative is whatever can bo 
known or conceived only when a correlative is 
known or conceived along with it.” But that which 
can he known or conceived only when a correlative is 
known or conceived along with it cannot be known 
or conceived by itself, ‘Therefore there is no mere 
relative in cognition; in other words, the relative 
per se, ox by itself, is, of necessity, unknowablo and 
unknown. 


2 
OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


1. Although this and the three following propo- 
sitions are more repotitions of the four immediately 
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prop. preceding ones, several good reasons may be alleged 
- for introducing them. Tho student of philosophy is 

the same * . 

oro [scan HOVer more perplexed than when he is brought into 

Unnally ra- . . ay 

amening contact, again and again, with the same orror ex~ 


ander new . 
frms—must pressed in different language, and with the same 


be wonished 
metals controversy carried on under an altered nomencla- 
tue. In such cases he is perplexed, becauso the 
new phraseology loads him to suppose that somo- 
thing different from what had formerly been before 
him is being treated of. When he knows that this 
is not something different, but the same, he is per- 
plexed no longer. ‘To obviate, therefoyp, this cause 
of embarrassment, it is propor to follow out the same 
error through all the disguises which it may assume, 
in order to show that, under all its aliases, it ig 
merely an old acquaintance with a new face, or 
rather the samo convict trying to impose upon us in 
a different dicss, Trror seems to be as tenacious 
of existence as truth. No sooner is it demolished 
under one form than it comes alive again under 
another. It steals, serpent-like, through the world, 
and, oven when convicted, it usually escapes with the 
loss of little more than the mere skin upon its back, 
That is hung up ¢x terrorem, but the wearer wandérs 
on in another suit, wily, protean, and inextormin- 
able. Tt is, therefore, the part of all woll-wishers to 
the truth to keep a vigilant look-out upon the move- 
ments of this incorrigible vagrant-—to give notice of 
its approach, and to “umask it, even when it is 





5 
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merely the same old offender calling himself by a 
different namo, 


. 

2. Conformably with the method adopted through- 
out theso Institutes, this corrective plan can bo car- 
nied into effect only by the enunciation of propo- 
sitions which not only rectify the errors embodied 
in the corresponding counter-propositions, but also 
supply the truths which are recommended for accopt- 
ance in thoir stead. Error reiterated under new 
modes of expression must be met by new verbal 
reitorations of the truth adapted to these new verbal 
forms of falsity. Hence the propriety of introducing 
Props. XVITL, XIX., XX., XXT., which, although 
they are virtually identical with Props. XIV., XV., 
XVI, XVIL, will be found to differ from thom 
slightly in this respect, that they give a cleaver ox- 
pression both to the errors which are exposed, and to 
the truths which are advanced; and thus they con- 
tribute to the real improvoment and final consum- 
mation of the science of metaphysics, which is, or 
ought to be, nothing but a continual working for- 
wards from clearness to a greater and greater degreo 
of insight, exactitude, and illumination in regard to 
all that concerns the higher intorests and ultimate 
destiny of our nature. . 


PROV, 
XVI 





Teneo the 
necessity of 


8. Eighteenth Counter-propggition —* There is no- nighteonth 


thing but the relative in cognition: in other words, 


ceginter-pro- 
position. 


PROP, 
XVIL 





Tt is ahown 
to bo contra~ 
latory, 
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tho relative, and the relative only, is known or 
knowable by man.” 


4. The test of this counter-proposition is the dofi- 
nition just given of the relative. The rolative cau 
be known only along with its correlative: therefore 
to affirm that tho relative ondy can be known, is to 
affim that the relative can bo known without its 
correlative being known, which, of course, is a con- 
tradictory assortion. What further fallacies lwk 
under this counter-proposition, and arise out of it, 
shall be exposed in the subsequent articles. 


PROPOSITION XIX, 
WHAT THR RELATIVE IN COGNITION 18 


Objects, whatever they may be, are the rela- 
tive in cognition; matter, in all its vanities, 
is the relative in cognition; thoughts or 
mental states whatsoever are the relative 
in cognition ; the universal is the relative 
in cognition ; the particular is the relative 
in cognition ; the ego, or mind, or subject, 
is the relative in cognition. 


DEMONSTRATION, 


Tun demonstration is a mere reiteration of 
demonstration XV.; the word “relative” being 
substituted for the word “phenomenal.” Tach of 
the items -specified in Prop. XIX. is *the relative in 
cognition, because each of them can be known only 
along with its correlative. ‘Thus, objects can be 
known only in relation to some correlative subjact— * 
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prore matter can be known only in relation to somo cor- 
2X. rolativo “me.” The ego can be known only in 
relation to some correlative—7, 6, in relation to the 
non-ego (some thing or thought). Mach of these, 
therefore, taken singulatiém, is tho relative in cop- 


nition. 


, OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


1, It is obvious that the items here mentioned are 
woyths tho relative in cognition, because cach of them can 
items ment 


tioned in the bo known or conceived, only when its correlative or 
Proposition 


ay han counterpait is also known or conceiyed,—gnd not 
talative because our faculties are incompetent to the appre+ 
hension of something absolute; that is, of something 
known out of relation to everything else. Psycho- 
logy, however, thinks differently, and henco the 
following counter-proposition arises. It is, a more 
repetition, in somewhat different language, of coun- 


ter-proposition XY. 


2, Nineteenth Counter-proposition.—* The articles 

Nincteenth Specified in the proposition are the relative in cogni- 
counter plo . 

yosltin. tion, not because cach of them can be known only 

along with its correlative, but because man’s facul- 

tics are competent to apprehend only what is rola- 

tive, and cannot expand 10 the comprehension of 


anything absolute.” 
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8. But what would happen if we could apprehend grap. 
only the relative? This would happen, that we eae 
should be able to apprehend the relative out of rola- down. 
tion to the corielative, and the coirelative out of 
relation to the relative. But this supposition is 
absurd, because it is equivalent to supposing that wo 
can apprehend something as relative, without having 
any cognisance of that which it is related to. Wo 
can know objects only in relation to ourselves; and 
we can know ourselves only in rolation to objects 
(some thing or thought) ; but we cannot know only 
the relative, because this would imply that we could 
apprehend each factor by itself, and out of relation 
to the other,—and this wo know to be impossiblo. 
These considerations may be sufficient to unmask 
the contradiction involved in this counter-proposi- 
tion, and to vefute the psychological averment that 
we can know only the relative. The psychological 
fallacy consists in the supposition that tho relative 
and correlative, taken together or collectively, con- 
stitute the mere relative. We shall seo immediaicly 
that they constitute the Absolute. 





PROPOSITION XxX, 


THE ABSOLUTE IN COGNITION, 


There is an Absolute in cognition ; in other 
words, something Absolute is knowable, 
and is known by us. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


‘Tnx demonstration commences with the definttion 
of the known absolute, which is almost coincident 
with that of known substance, “ Whatever can be 
known (or conceived) out of relation, that, is to say, 
without any correlative being necessarily known (or 
conceived) along with it, is the known Absolute,” 
But some such thing must be known, otherwiso alk 
Knowledge would be impossible. Because, if overy- 
thing had a correlative thing which required to be 
known beforo ¢¢ could be known; and again, if the 
thing and its* correlative had another correlative 
thing which required to be known bofore knowledge 
could arise, and so on perpetually,—it is obvious 
that no cognition could ever take place; but cogni- 
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tion does take place. Therefore, something can, nor. 

. . Ax 
and must be known, out of relation, or without any 
correlative being known along with it; and this, 
whatever it may he, is the known Absolute conform- 
ably to the definition. Oonsequontly, there is an 
Absolute in cognition ; in other words, the Absolute 
is knowable and is known by us. 





OBSERVATIONS AND CXPLANATIONS, 


1. Ilere, as elsewhere in this section of the science, 
we are occupied only with the definition and con- yoting 


sideration of the known Absolute, and not at all with {ieestng” 


the definition and consideration of the existing Abao- aa 
lute, Whatever the existing Absolute may be, it is 
certain, with all the certainty of necessary truth, as 
this demonstration proves, that there is a known 
Absolute, ov something which can be embraced in 
cognition, without any correlative being necessarily 


embraced in cognition along with it. 


2. The word “ absolute” is a term which almost 
defines itself, By attending to its litoral and primi- commoit on 


os soos . tos « dofuition of 
tive signification we obtain its oxact meaning and the known 


force. It signifies the “ absolved”—that is, tho freed poe 
or emancipated in thought from tho thought of any- 
thing else (guid absolutum, rd dvroredés), the self 
complete, the detached, or rgunded off, the totum, 


teres atque rotundum. Hence, looked at in its mere 
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Pre vorbal character, it cannot with propricty be defined 
in any other terms than those which have been laid 
down as its definition. 





5 


8, Twentieth Counter-proposition— There is no 
twontietn absolute in cognition, Man’s faculties aro com- 
eountel no- yi 
vosttin —- petent to apprehend only the relative; hence the 


absolute is unknown, and uuknowable by us.” 


4, This counter-p oposition is merely a repetition, 
‘This contr in another form, of Countei-poposition XVI, and 


Proposition 
snroitaa- if involves precisely the same contradiction. It is 


Alon of couns 

ter-nrops- subverted by the demonstration of the present pro- 
position, just as Counter-proposition XVI, was 
overthrown by the demonstration of its corrospond~ 
ing proposition, Such notices of the controversy 
respecting the absolute and the relative as may be 
deemed necessary will come in more appropriately 
under tho next article, which is virtually identical 
with Proposition XVIT. No apology, however, 
seems to be required for its introduction ; for, as has 
been said, new vorbal forms of orror require to be 
corrected by now verbal forms of truth, if the hydra- 
heads of falschood are to be crushed and the work of 
speculation done effectually and completely, 


PROPOSITION XXI. 


WHAT THE ABSOLUTE IN COGNITION IS 


Object plus subject is the Absolute in cogni- 
tion ; matter mecum 1s the absolute m cog- 
nition ; thoughts or mental states whatso- 
ever, together with the self or subject, are 
the absolute in cognition ; the universal in 
union with the particular is the absolute in 
cognition ; the ego or mind in any deter- 
minate condition, or with any thought or 
thing present to it, is the absolute in cogni- 
tion, This synthesis, thus variously ox- 
pressed, is the Absolute, and the only Abso- 
lute, in cognition. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Tus synthesis, thus variously expressed, is the 
known absolute, because it, and it alone, can bo 
known out of relation, or without any correlative 
being necessar' ily known along with it, 
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OBSDRVATIONS AND CXPLANATIONS. 


1, This demonstration might have been drawn 
prop. out at greater length. Object + subject was shown 
ae in Prop. ITI. to be the mindmum sctbile per se—that 


Comment on 
domonten- is, the least that can be known by déself, or in an 


tlon of Prop. 

AT isolated stato, or out of relation to anything clao, 
(seo Prop. {TI., and in particular Obs. 6); and 
hence, inasmuch as whatover can bo known in an 
isolated state, or without any correlative, is the 
known absolute (by Def.), it follows that object 4+ sub- 
ject is, and must be, the known absolute, and that 
nothing but this synthesis can be the known abso- 

« lute, because nothing but this is, or can be, known 
without any correlative being known along with it. 
The shoit domonstration given is, however, quite 
sufficient for its purpose. 


2. Lwenty - first Counter-proposition. — “ Object- 

. Eyanty Aint plus-subject, &c.,—this synthesis, thus variously ex- 
yoation. pressed, is not the absolute in cognition; it cannot 
be known out of rolation, or without any correlative 

being known along with it; because ow faculties 

avo not adequate to the comprehension of the abso- 

lute, but only to the comprehension of the rolative,” 

8, Much controversy has been expended on the 

eis concerning the Absolute and the Relative, 


—the one party ospousing virtually, although ex- 
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pressing themselves in no very clear or explicit prop 
SAL 

terms, Propositions XX, and XXI.,—the other party 

advocating the opinions set forth in the correspond- araule soe 


trovers! 


w-propositions. The one party ranks report 
ing counter-proposi ifions party respecting 


under the banner of metaphysics,—the other under md tho Raa. 
the standard of psychology. Tho controversy, how- Plata 
ever, has heen altogethor fruitless on both sides, 
The absolutists have defined nothing, and have 
proved nothing, and their positions, however true, 
have been generally unintelligible, The relationists, 
too, have meiely declaimed and asserted, without 
advancing either definitions or demonstrations, and 
hence the controversy has terminated—as all such 
controversies must—in a mere hubbub of words, by 
which nothing is settled, and from which the student 
of philosophy can derive neither insight, nor edifica- 
tion, nor that satisfaction of mind which always 
arises when we understand a philosophical doctrine, 
whether we agree with it or not. This, indeed, is 
all that metaphysical teaching ought to aim at,—to 
make people understand its positions. To make 
these positions convincing is a point of vastly inforior 
importance, and one which may very well be left to 
take its chanco, Onv psychologists, however, rathor 
labour at tho establishment of somo hazy sot of 
holief in their own dogmas, than at the diffusion of 
universal Hight on all the grounds, and processes, and 
movements, and results of shoor speculative contem- 
plation. It appears to the wiitor of thea remarks, 
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prop that no advantage to the intellect of man, but, on 
the contrary, very great detrimont, must ensue from 
following such a acctarian course. What philosophy 
is called upon to exhibit is not’what any individual 
may choose or wish to think, but what thinking 
itsolf thinks, whenover it is permitted to go forth 
free, unimpeded, and uninterfered with, guided by 
no law except the determination te go whithersoevor 
its own current may carry it, and to see the end,— 
turning up, with unswerving ploughshare, whatever 
it may encounter in its onward course, trying all 
things by the test of a remorseless logic, and scan- 
ning with indifference the havoc it may work among 
the edifices of established opinion, or the treasures it 
may bring to light among the solitary haunts of 
disregarded truth, If this catholic temper cannot 
be reached, it may, at any rate, be approximated ; 
‘and therefore, to furnish insight much rather than 
to produce conviction, is the ohject which these In- 
stitutes have in view, the assurance being felt that 
where insight is obtained, conviction will in all like- 
lihood. follow; and that conviction not founded on 
insight is worso than unprofitable; whereas philoso- 
phical insight, oven when not succeeded by philo- 
sophical belicf, can never fail to oxpand and clarify 
the fneulties, both moral and intellectual, 





4, As has been said, the want of an exact dofini- 
¢ * 
tion of the Absolute has rendoved all the contro- 
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versios on this topic resultloss and unmeaning,—and — prov. 
has prevented any intelligible doctrine of ihe Absow ——~ 


toe . . 5 Tho OR 
Inte from obtaining a footing in philosophy, not-otcotuimn 


withstanding tho oxortions which have been put woven 
forth in its support by the motaphysicians of Gor- 
many, Another circumstance by which the confusion 
has beon considerably aggravated is this, that noithor 
party has distinctly stated whether the Absolute, 
about which they were fighting, was attainable as a 
product of common knowledgo, or as an claboration 
of scientific reflection: in other words, whether it 
was the possession of all mon, or tho property of the 
few who were philosophers. Tho opponents of tho 
doctrine have usually supposed that the subject in 
disputo was of tho latior character, and accordingly 
they have taunted their adversaries with laying clam 
to a knowledge which was not shared in by the com= 
munity at large, and which, at any rate, could be 
realised only through a long meditative probation, 
and by dint of strenuous speculative efforts; and 
their adversarics have been at no pains to undecoive 
them, ITence tho altercation has run into a vory 
complicated form of confusion, from neither party 
ktowing, or at least oxplaining, whether absolute 
cognition was tho result of ordinary or of scientific 
thinking, . 


5. The truth is, that all mon are equally cognisant | 


of tho abkolutc. ‘I'hose wha dteavow this knowlodgo * 
2a 


PROP, 
XNE 


AD mar ar 
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do, and must, entertain it, just as much as those who 


lay claim to it. No effort is required to get‘hold of 
Ge 


cquatly veg. it, very man who is cognisant of himself, together 
nisané af the 


alsolnie, 


A commie 


with the things which como before him, has a know- 
ledgo of the absolute; because he apprehends this 
synthesis as detached and rounded off, and not in 
necessary association with anything else, It is true 
that our cognilions are linked togethor by such inve- 
terate ties of association that it may be difficult, in 
point of fact, to obtain an absolutely isolated appre- 
hension of oneself'and any particular thing, But this 
is a question which is to be determined by reason, 
and not by experience. The laws of association are 
arbitrary and contingent, and their oporation must 
at present be discounted. The question is, What 
is all that is strictly neccessary to constitute a case 
of absolute and isolated cognition? and the answor 
is, “ Me plus a grain of sand or less,” even although, 
in point of fact, I should not bo ablo to apprehend 
a grain of sand without taking cognisance, at tho 
same time, of a whole sca-shore. The accidontal 
enlargement of the objective clement has no offect in 
essentially augmenting the absolute in cognition,»— 
(Sce Prop. ITI. Obs. 8). * 


6, ‘The reader nocd searcoly bo reminded, that no 

. grain of sand by tiself, no, nor a universo of grains 
of sand by themselves, will constitute the absoluto in 

« cognition, ilo Peliofi on Ossn, and the result will 
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be mero relative knowledge, when theso are consi- PRO. 
dored in relation to their complementary factor, the —- - 
ego; out of this relation they are the purely contra- 
dictory. Neither will the ego, by dse/f—that is, with 

no thought or thing present to it—vonstituto the ab- 

solute in cognition; because it can bo known only 

along with its correlative factor, somo thought or 

somo thing, But tho synthesis of tho two factors 

must constitute the absolute in cognition; because 

this can be known out of all rolation, or absolved 

and emancipated from every correlative. 


7, It is thus obvious that there is a known abso- 
Inte; that it is the spontancous growth of ordinary Confustou 
wdght ts 


thinking, and not the prodact of philosophical oxco~ heneniatea 


gitation ; that it is the inalienable possession of all ao tt 
intelligent boings, and not the poculiay property of Nhutat the 
a few speculative theorists, Had this beon mado ee 
clear at the outset, tho controversy on this topic 

might have been relieved from ono great sonree of 


embarrassment and confusion. 


8, No offort, then, is required {40 compass tho 
khown absolute ; but somo effort is required to know tie aimeuny 


* ‘ nt, rot ber 
that we ave compassing it, ‘This is a caso in whieh, bow tt tnt 


taToew thot 
the student of philosophy is not enllgd upon to dy walmow tt 
something, but simply 1o know that ho is alveady 
doing it. In our ordinar y mooils, wo always mistako 


the relative for tho absolute? and supposd, for ex~ 
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prov, ample, that the trees which wo are looking at are 
—— known absolutely, or out of relation to oursclvas, 
Thon, again, when misled by psychology, we are 
oxtromely apt to mistake the*absoluto for the rola- 
tive, and to supposo that the trees and ourselves 
together avo known morely relatively. After the 
numerous explanations, however, which havo been, 
givon, it is conceived that tho reader should now 
havo no difficulty in understanding that what ho 
apprehends is always the synthesis of himself and 
things (object-plus-subject), and that this is the ab- 
solute in his cognition, because he knows it without 
necessarily knowing anything else at the samo timo. 


9. The causes which havo misled tho upholders of 

Refutation of a. meroly relative cognition aro not difficult to assign, 
ferdootrlue. They saw that material, or other, objects could be 
known only in relation to the ego; and also that 

the ego could be known only in relation to some 

thing or thought; and hence they concluded that 

our knowledge both of ourselves and things was | 

wholly rolative. And so it is, whon looked at in 

that way. Each tem can bo known only in rela- 

tion to tho other term. But why cannot both ‘of 

the terms be looked at together. Why can tho com- 

pleted relation not be taken into account? ‘The* 
velationists have neglected that consideration. In 

point of fact, the two torms are always looked at and 

* apprehended together: And it is a sufficient rofuta~ 
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tion of tho relationist doctrine to ask—what is this enOL, 
total synthesis known in relation to? If our kuow- -—~~ 
ledgo of it is a relative knowledge, wo must know it 

in rolation to something. What is that something 
—what is the correlative of this completed synthosis? 
Psychology can give no answer—can point oul no 
correlative. IZenco this synthosis is the known 
Absolute. It stands disengaged or absolved in 
thought from all connection with anything clso. 
‘When psychology can point out the correlative fac. 

tor of this entive and isolated synthesis, sho may 

then maintain with some show of reason that ow 
knowledge is wholly relative; but until she can do 

this, she must vail her flag before the standard of 

the absolutists. 

10, Kant was of opinion that ho had hit upon a 
notable refutation of the doctrine of the Absolute sont on we 
whon he declared, that “ whatever we know must anenie 
be known in conformity to tho constitution of our 
faculties of cognition.” Of course, it must. And 
must not everything which any intelligence knows 
be known on the same torms—bo known in con- 
formity to tho constitution of dts cognitive facultios ? 
and must not ovory intelligence know éscl/ along 
with all that it knows? and henco must not overy 
intelligenco, when it apprehends this synthesis (what- 
ever the character of the peytioular olement may 
be), apprehend that which is absolute, inasmuch ag? 


PROP, 
AAT 





‘Lie relation 
of non con- 
tuadlotortes 
and tha re 
Intlon of con- 
trarictories 
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it must approhend that which has no necessary corre+ 
lative? Kant seoms to havo thought that althongh 
we could not know material things absolutely or 
out of relation to onr faculties, other intelligences 
might possess this capacity, and might be competent 
to know thom absolutely, or as they existed out of 
relation to their cognitive ondowments—» supposi- 
tion which carries a contradiction on the very faco 
of it. If “ tho Absolute” can bo known only whon 
it is known out of relation to the faculties of all 
intelligence, it is obvious that there can be’no cog 
nisance of it in any quarter—not even on tho part 
of Omniscience, Kant’s refusal to generalise, or 
lay down as applicable to all intelligonco, the law 
that our intelloct can know things only as it is ¢com- 
petent to know them, is ono of the strangest casos 
of obstinacy to be found in tho history of specula~ 
tive opinion. Can any intellect, actual or possible, 
know things oxcept as it is ablo to know them? 


11. The relations of which wo usually speak, and 
which como before us in physical scienco, and in 
ordinary life, are relations between non-contradic~ 
tories, ‘Thus, for examplo, the relation which sub- 
sists-betweon an acid and an alkali, botwoon a fathor 
and son, Ietween tho cath and the moon, aro 
volations of non-contradictories, because each of these 
things is conceivable out of as well aa dn relation 
to the other, But the relationship of subject and 
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object—of me and things, or thoughts, is a ielation- 
ship of contradictorics, because cach term can bo 
conceived only zz relation to the other. A. thing: or 
thought with no “ mo” known or thought of in con 
nection with it, is an expression of nonsense, and 
“mo,” with no thing or thought prosont to me, is 
equally an oxprossion of nonsonso, ‘Ihe known 
Absolute is thus a synthesis of two contraticlorics, 
and not of two non-contradictories, ‘This should ho 
particularly borne in mind. Psychology never gots 
beyond tho position that the synthesis of subjoct 
plus object is the union of two non-contradictories, 
and thus sticks at the pons astnorum of speculation 
which demands, as the condition of all fimther pro- 
gress and enlightenment, an insight into the truth 
that the fusion of two contradictorics— that is, of 
two elemonts which are necessarily unknowable stn 
guatim—is the genosis of absoluto cognition, 


prop 
NNT 


PROPOSITION XXII. 
THE CONTINGENT CONDITIONS OF KNOWLEDGE, 


The sonses are the contingent conditions of 
kmowledge ; in other words, it is possible 
that intelligences difforent from the human. 
(supposing that there are such) should 
apprehend things under other laws, or in 
other ways, than those of seeing, hoaring, 
touching, tasting, and smelling ; or, more 
shortly, ow senses are not laws of cogni- 
tion, or modes of apprehension, which are 
binding on intelligence necessarily and uni- 
versally. 


DEMONSTRATION, 


A, CONTINGENT law of knowlodgo must, first of all, 
bo defined. “ A contingent law of knowledge is 
one which, although complied with in certain cases 
in the attainment of knowledge, is not onforced by 
reason as a condition which mast be compliod with 
“wherever knowledge i is to take place.” Knowledge 
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is thus possible under othor conditions than tho con- 
tingent laws to which cortain intelligences may be 
subject : in othor words, thore is Ho contradiction in 
affirming that an intelligent boing may have know- 
ledgo of somo kind or othor without having such 
senses as wo have. ‘This boing undorstood, tho 
demonstration is as follows: Whatover conditions 
of knowledge may he conccived (without » contra- 
diction) to be changed, leaving kuowledgo still pos- 
sible, these, according to tho definition, are contin« 
gent laws. But our five sonses may be conccived 
(without a contradiction) to be changed, leaving 
knowledge (knowledge, of course, of a difforent cha~ 
ractor from that which we now possoss) still posstblo, 


Therefore ow senses aro contingent conditions of 


cognition ; they are not binding on intoalligenco 
necessarily and universally. 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 
» 

« This proposition takes us into a rogion quite 
tea from that in which wo havo heen hitherto 
expatiating, It takes us into the region, of contin- 
gent truth—of truth, in regard to cognition, which 
might conecivably have boon othor than it is, «Til 


now we have been doaling with necessary truth—of 


truth absolutely unalterablo—of law binding uni- 
vorsally. ‘Tho twenty-one precoding propositions 
give expr ession to the necoasary truths of roason,-—~ 
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the universal and unchangeable laws of knowledge, 
the conditions without a compliance with which 
all cognition and all intelligence are impossible, 
‘They Jay down the laws not simply of ows knowing 
and of our thinking, but of ald knowing and of all 
thinking, 


2, In contrast to these laws, this proposition 
places boforo us the main contingent conditions of 


order that copnition—those to which we specially aro subject— 
the necessary 


mny be 89] 


anted hom 
the contin- 


gent Inws. 


without declaring whether other intelligences may, 
asa matter of contingency, be subject to tho same 
conditions or not, All that is affirmed is, that they 
are not necessarily hound by these laws, becauso we 
axe not necossarily bound by them. ‘The contingont 
laws are brought forward, in order that thoir sepa~ 
ration from the necessary laws may ho effected ; for 
it is of the utmost importance that the two series 
should be clearly discriminated from cach other, 
Accordingly, they are placod in the smalting-house 
of speculation, not on thoir own account, but in 
order to disengage them from the nocessary Jaws 
with which they are invariably mixed up in our 
oxporience,—just as the founder places the ironstone 
in his furnace, not on accomnt of the stone, but on 
account of the iron with which it is combined. 


8, This analysis is indispensable, hecanae the can- 
‘ élusion towards which the inquiry is advancing in 
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the ontology, is the reasoned sottlement of whet pron. 


absolutely exists. Now, two proliminary objections ~-~--- 
may ho raised as a bar to any auch attempt: fivsl, it muta at 
nay be said that wo are not ontitled to prodicate the cone 
absolute existonco even of that which is known to 
us under tho necessary laws; and, secondly, that wo 
avo still loss ontitled to predicato tho absolute oxist- 
once of that which is known to us undor tho contin 
gent Jawa. ‘The forco of the former objection shall 
be considered more particularly hereafter, Tha forco 
of the latter objection is at once conceded, Specu- 
lation, it is to be hoped, knows her business betior 
than to ascribe an absolute Being cither to the con- 
tingent Jaws of knowledge, or to anything which is 
known to us through thoir instrumentality. But in 
ordor to exhibit that for which a real and absoluto 
existence is hereafter to be claimed, it is necessary 
that this should be disengaged from that for which 
no stich existence is claimed; and in order to ¢ffect 
this disengagement, it is indisponsablo that the con- 
tingent Jaws of knowledge, and thet which is known 
in virtue of thom, should be distinguished from tho 
necessary laws, and from that which ig known by 
means of their operation. 
P a 

4. In sotting about this analysisy tho rendor is 

requested to observe that it is nob one which ho is wints 


roquibed st 


required actually to per form, but only to understand rain abn 
thls anudyela, 


the possibility of. No man, Wwhon ho approhkends or * 
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thinks of the synthosis which subsisis betwoon him- 
solf and external things, can, in point of fact, loavo 
his senses out of the estimate, or conceive them alto- 
gether changed ; but he can surely understand that 
they might possibly be altered; in other worda, that 
the synthesis of himsolf and things might possibly 
embrace othor modes of apprehension than his five 
sonses, + low this should bo, or what these other 
modes of apprehension might be, he cannot of course 
conceive; nor is he now called upon to conceive it, 
All that he is required to understand is the possibi- 
lity that such a change should take place without 
rendering the attainment of knowledgo altogether 
invonceivable ; and, at the same time, to mark tho im- 
possibility of there being any knowledge in any 
quarter if the clement called se// and tho law called 
sclf-consciousness were supposed to be discounted 
from the process, or exchanged for any other law. 


5. This, then, being promised, the reader may ob- 
tain a distinct conception of tho analysis by which tho 
contingent are distinguished from tho nocessary laws 
of cognition, by attending to tho following illustration: 
Let him suppose himself to bo looking at somothing— 
a tres, for examplo: ho will find that the true and 
total object of his mind, in this case, is himsclf-seoing- 
the-tree, But ho might possibly have a cognisanco 
of tho treo, though his seeing of it wore exchanged 
for some other sense, Ile might apprehend i it by the 
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way of touch. ‘Therefore socing is not absolutely pray. 
essential to all cognition of the troc, Again, ho ——~ 
might possibly havo a cognisanco of the troo though 
his touch wero exchanged far somo other sense, {Lo 
might hear the rustling of its leaves, ‘Thoreforo 
tho senso of touch is not absolutely ossontial to all 
cognition of the tree. Again, he might still have 
some cognisance of it though his hearing wero ox~ 
changed for some other sense. IIe might smell the 
fragvance of its blossoms. Therofore hearing is not 
absolutely ossential to all cognition of tho tree. 
Again, he might still have some cognisance of it 
though his sense of smell wore oxchanged for somo 
other mode of apprehonsion. To might apprehond 
it through the senso of taste. Therefore the senso 
of smell is not absolutely essential to all cognition of 
the tree. In short, one and all of our prosont sensos 
might be abolished, and, provided thoy were ro- 
placed by a set of different sonaes, ow knowledge of 
the troo might be as perfect or more porfect than it 
now is, ‘The senses thoroforo are conditions of cap= 
nition wholly contingent, and snbjecl to possible 
variation ; and honca, also, all that is mado known to 
us through their moans is wholly contingent, and 
subject to possible variation, 0 

G6. Let these be now placed in contrast with the 
nocoseary condition of all knowlodgo to which ox- iho nalts 


Muateatad. 
pression ‘was given in the fitst proposition of this * 
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system. Let the man, as bofore, suppose Limsclf to 
be gazing on the tree. That which ho is copnisant 
of is, as before, himsclf-scoing-the-treo, Let us now 
supposg the self which he is cdgnisant of to be ox- 
changed for something else, and that some mode 
of apprehension different from self- consciousness 
comes into play--wonld the man, in that case, con- 
tinue to have any cognisanco of the treo? Certainly 
he would not. No cognition of the treo, or of any- 
thing elsc, would now bo possible. Withhold any of 
a man’s senses from his cognisance when he is conver- 
sant with external things, and he will still be able to 
apprehend them, provided you give him other modes 
of apprehension, But withhold a man’s self from 
his cognisance when he is conversant with external 
things, and he shall not be able to apprehend them 
intelligently,—give him what substitute and what 
endowments you pleaso in place of the self which has 
been withdrawn from his cognition. It is thus ob- 
vious that, while it is possible for intelligenco to know 
things without knowing them by means of such 
sonses as ours, inasmuch as it may know them in 
other ways of which we can form no conception, it is 
impossible for any intelligence to know them without 
being cognisant of itself at the sama time, Tlenco 
se]f-cousciousness is fixed as the necessary condition 
of all knowing—while the senses aro fixed merely 
as the contingent conditions of somo, z. ¢ of au, 
knowing, 
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7, This analysis might bo carried out at much 
greater length by contrasting the presont with the 
twenty-one preceding propositions ; and by showing 
that while each of thé latter expresses a law binding 
upon ail intelligonce, the former oxprosses merely cer~ 
tain laws which are binding upon ow intelligence. 
But it is conccived that the readcr’s own penetration 
may snable him to make this comparison for himself, 
and to pereeivo that, without a complianco with tho 
laws laid down in the provious propositions, no 
knowledge of any kind is possible: whereas, without 
a compliance with the conditions laid down in tho 
present proposition, knowledge might very well 
take placo, although iL would bo of « different 
character from that which wo now possess, Know- 
ledge might take place notwithstanding this nou- 
compliance, because no contradiction is involved 
in the supposition that there should be an intelligent 
apprehension of things under other conditions than 
our five sonses; but a contradiction is involved in 
the supposition that any kind of cognition should 
ariso under a reversal of the laws specified in tho 
twenty-one preceding propositions—all of whieh, as 
wis romarked at the outset, are derivations from the 
primary law set forth in Proposition I,’ 4 

8, Tho foregoing considerations tend to quality, 
in cortain respects, tho doctrine of the known abso- 
lute which was broached in Proposition XX. ‘The 
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‘ 
enor. absolute in our cognition is ourselves apprehending 
—— things by one ov moro of our five senses. But only 

tow these 


tomatic qua O0G of tho factos of this synthesis is dofinito and 

hingottne invariable—to wit, solf: tHe other factors must 

aves, bo some thing or some thought, and some way of 
knowing it. But inasmuch as the particular con- 
stituents of cognition are variable and inexhaustible, 
as was explaincd in Prop. VI. Obs. 2, it is, of 
course, impossible for any system to declare what 
pmticular things, or what particular thoughts, ox 
what particnlar modes of apprehension shall, in all 
cases, onter into the synthesis of cognition. Henee 
all that we are ontitled to predicate in regard to the 
absolute in all cognition is, that it is a synthesis 
consisting of a solf (this alone is definite and name- 
able) and objects, or thoughts, and modes of appro- 
hension of some kind or other (these being indefinite 
and mnameable). In other words, wo are not en- 
titled to give out as the absolute in all cognition x 
subject plus the particular things that we aro cop 
nisant of, and plus the particular sonsos which we 
have been endowed with-—but only a subject plus 
some thing or thought, and plus somo mode or 
modes of apprehension. 

o 
ean: 9. By those oxplanations, howovor, the constitu- 
hovevels is tion of the synthesis of all cognition is in no respoct 


atl weeks 


Pave essentially altered. It still romains what it hes been 


tametyy declared throughout fhis work to he—subject + ob- 
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joct, the word odject being used in the most gonoral rET. 
sense in which it can be employed to signify any - -~ 
thing, or thoyght, or state of mifd whatsoever, of 
which any intelligence’ may be cognisant. And tho 
conclusion which the epistemology gives out as 
its main resalt is, that this synthesis, or, ag it may 
be also termed, the known absolute, is the only pos- 
sible objectwhich any intelligencecan overapprehend, 
Pursuo the object of knowledge or of thought through 
all the metamorphoses which it may be conceived to 
undergo, and it will never turn up as anything but 
this—tho unity of subject and object. ‘Try to fix it 
as anything but this, and the attempt will invari- 
ably terminate in a contradiction. 

10. Twenty-second Counter -proposition. — @ Nhe 
aonses au'e not more contingent than any of the othe svonty 
conditions of human knowledge. On tho contrary, ' te 
they are more indisponsablo to the attainment of 
knowledge than any of tho other means with whieh 
human intelligenéo is provided, or than any of tho 
other laws to which human intelligence is subject.” 


‘LL. This counter-proposition oxpressed the loose 
opinion of ordinary thinking in regard to the AUpe> dh obit 
rior claims of the senses to rank a3 ngcessury prin ft iene to 
ciples of cognition—an inadvorteney which psycho. 
logy has done little or nothing io correct. Tho 
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with it is, that it records with approval an omission 
which has boon exceedingly prejudicial to tho in- 
terests of philosophy—the omission, namely, to sig~ 
nalise the distinction betweenthe neccssary and the 
contingent laws of cognition. 


12. Much of the perplexity and inconclusivencss 
of speculative thinking is to be attributed to the want 
of this analysis, ‘T’o this causo the errors of repro- 
sentationism * and the insufficiency of Berkleianism 
are mainly to be assigned. Jt was formerly 1emarked 
(Prop. XI. Obs. 10) that the doctrine of a xeprosen~ 
tative perception is an obscure anticipation of the 
great law of all reason, which declares that nothing 
objective can be apprehended unloss something sub- 
jective bo apprehended as well. So far this system 
is true, and moves in a right direction. But the 
question is, What is the subjective part which must 
be apprehended whenever any objective counterpart 
ig apprehended? Ilere it is that represontationism 
goes astray. Ono part of the subjective contribu. 
tion (the ego) enters necessarily into tho constitution 
of cognition (a man must know himself along with 

* In saneraig of our roadors should be in doubt as to what ty 
oaactly meant by “1oprasontakonism,” it may bo romarkod, tht 
this%s tho doctine which holds that wo aro cognisant of extoynal 
objoats only in Or through some subjective modium, called indit- 
forontly by tho nante of ideas, images, or specter,—in othe words, 
that we me soguisant of things only im, or along with, our own 


poreeptions of thom; an undeninblo truth, in apite of tho oxartionh 
which Dr Reid made to overthiow it. (See Prop, Xf Obs, 9,) 
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all that he knows); another part of tho subjective 
contribution (the senses) enters only contingently into 
the constitution of cognition (2 man might possibly 
know things in othe? ways than those of secing, 
touching, &e.) But the advocates of representation- 
ism, from being blind io this distinction, got on- 
tangled in a web of perplexity from which there was 
no oxtrication. ‘They omitted {o make out tho ana- 
lysis, and consequently they must bo held oither to 
have elevated tho senses, considered as cloments of 
cognition, to the same footing of necessity with the 
ego, or else to have reduced the ogo, considered as 
an element of cognition, to the same footiug of con- 
tingency with the senses. Whichever of theso alter- 
natives they may hava adopted, the conseqitoneos 
wore equally orroncous, If wo suppose reprosenta- 
tionism to adopt the first altornative, and to hold 
that the senses are necessary to cognition—in other 
words, that no knowledge is possible excopt to an 
intelligence who is cognisant of such sonscs as wo 
possess—~in that caso ‘tho material universe would 
be reduced to the predicament of a contadiction, if 
our senses wore withdrawn. Jt would becomo abso- 
lufoly unknowable; bevause, upon this atipposition, 
such senses as ours must necessarily ho known along 
with it. And tho only mode in which we could con- 
ceive it to subsist as a non-contradictory thing in 
our absence, would bo by thinking it in synthesis 
with somé mind which apprehchded it exactly as wo 
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apprehend it—namoely, by the way of socing, hear- 
ing, touching, &e. But this is a species of anthro- 
pomorphical ontology which revolts us, and which we 
aro by no means prepared to‘aecept; and we refuse 
to accopt it, becanso the conclusion is not logically 
reachod. Reason does not assure us that all know- * 
ledge is impossible execpt under such sensational 
conditions as we are subject to. 


13. Again, if wo supposo representationism to 
adopt tho second of these alternatives, and to hold 
that the ego is not a necessary, but is, like the 
senses, a mero contingent clement of cognition—in 
other words, that knowledge is possiblo to an intelli- 
gence who is not cognisant of himself; in that case, 
the material universe would not bo reduced to the 
predicament of a contradiction by the removal thero- 
from of every intelligent subject. It would still ro- 
main a knowable and intelligible thing, because upon 
this supposition no ego must necessarily bo known 
or thought of along with it, But this is a specios of 
materialistic ontology which revolts us ax much as 
the other, and is fully moro illogical. It assigns to 
matter an absolute and indopendont oxistoncos and 
that step onco takon, the descent into sth olan is as 
inevitablo (let people struggle against il as thoy 
please) as the gravitation of a stone towards the 
valley, whon it has once been loosened from the 
overhanging mountiin-top. But tho* ontology , 
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which assigns to matter per se an intolligiblo or tas 
non-contradiclory existence, is founded on an abne- ~~~ 
gation of all the necesqary principles of reason; and 
therefore the docttino of a representative perception, 

. if we suppose it to embrace the altenative now un- 

der consideration, or to hold that the subject is only 
contingently known along with the objects which it 
apprehends, is obnoxious to the justest censure. 


14, The system of Bishop Borkeley, also, was 
vitiatod by the absence of this analysis, or by the 4 era of 
noglect to distinguish the necessary from the contin~ ao pomt- 
gent conditions of cognition. Le falls into the error 
consequent on the adoption of the firat of tho alter- 
natives just referred to. Ile saw that something 
subjective was a necessary and inseparable part of 
every object of cognition, But instead of maintain- 
ing that it was tho ego or onesolf which clovo inse- 
parably to all that could be known, and that this 
element must be thought of along with all that is 
thought of, he rather held that it was the sonses, 
or our perceptive modes of copnition, which clove 
inseparably to all that could bo known, and that 
these required to be thought of along with all 
that could be thought of. ‘Those, just as mach 
as the ogo, were held by him to bo tte subjective 
part of the total synthesis of cognition which could 
not by any possibility be disqpunted. once tho 
unsatisfactory character of his ontology, which, 
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when tried by the test of a rigorous logic, will be 
found to invest the Deity—tho supreme mind, the 
infinito ogo, which tho termg of his syatom necos- 
sarily compel him to place in synthesia with all things 
—with human modes of apprehonsion, with such , 
senses as belong to man—and to invest Ilim with 
those, not as a matter of contingency, but as a mat- 
ter of necessity, Our only safety lies in tho con- 
sidoration~—a considoration which is a sound, in- 
decd inovitable logical inforencc-——that our sonsi- 
tive modes of approhension are mere contingent 
elements and conditions of cognition ; and that the 
ego or subject alone enters, of necessity, into the 
composition of everything which any intelligence 
can know. The weak points in Borkoley’s system 
aro theso three: first, ho missed, though only by 
a hairsbreadth, the reduction of matter per se to 
& contradiction—an achievement which, until it be 
effected, speculation can accomplish nothing ; se- 
condly, in consequence of his neglect to distinguish 
tho necessary from tho contingent laws of know- 
ledgo, he failod to show that the supremo mind 
which the compulsory reason forced him to placa in 
union with the universe, was not necossarily subject 
to 8ur sensiblo modes of apprehension ; and thirdly, 
he was hanipored at every twn, as all philosophora 
have hitherto been, by the want of an agnoiology, or 
systematic doctrine af ignorance. In other respacts, 
and viewed as gpproximations to the truth, the spe~ 
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culations of this philosopher, whether wo consider 
the beauty and clearness of his style, or tho depth of 
his insight, have done letter service to the cause of 
metaphysical science’ than tho lucubrations of all 
other modern thinkers put ogethor, 


15. The main result of the epiatomology has beon 
already touched upon under this proposition in Ob- 
servation 9. But a more expanded statement of 
this result will form no inappropriate termination to 
the first section of these Institutes. ‘The main result 
of the epistemology is this: In answer to tho ques- 
tion, What ts knowledge or Knowing ? it replies that 
all Knowing is the apprehension of oneself along 
with all that one appichends. This cognisance of 
self in addition to whatover things, or thoughts, wo 
may be cognisant of—this, and this alone, is know- 
ledge. In answer to the question, TVhat 2s i:nown 2 
it replies that object + subject,—things or thoughts 
mecum—constitute the only object which it is possible 
for any intelligence to know; further, that this syn- 
thesis constitutes tho only ohject which it is possible 
for any intelligence to conceive or think of; because 
thore can be a conception only of that of which the 
type or pattern may possibly be givon in cognition: 
furthor, that the only way in which itsis possible for 
any individual intelligence to transcond his own con~ 
sciousness of himself and thin 8, is by concoiving tho 
total synthesis of which ho himself is conscious 
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repeated or multipliod, either with or without cer 
tain variations; in other words, by conceiving othor 
intelligences conscious of themselves in the samo way 
in which he is conscious of hintself, and cognisant of 
things cither as ho is cognisant of them, or in ways 
of which he is totally ignorant: no consciousness can 
transcend itself in any other way than this, without 
falling sheor over into the abyss of the contradictory: 
but the modo of transcendence which those Institutes 
contend for, as the only possible mode, is quite casy 
and legitimate, and is as satisfactory as any that 
could be desired; indecd much more satistactory, 
both in itself and in its conclusions, than the contra- 
dictory transcendence of consciousness (the trans- 
condence, namely, by which it is supposed to pass 
out of and beyond itself, and to lay hold of matorial 
things in a stato of absolute secernment from itself) 
for which psychology usually contends: further, in 
answer to the question, [Phat zs absolutely unknown 
and unknowable? it replies that everything without 
a “me” known along with it, and (hat every “mo” 
without a thing or thought known along with it, is 
xbsolutcly ymknown and unknowable; in othor 
words, that tho two factors (univorsal and parti- 
cular} which are required to constilute every cog~ 
nition present nothing but contradictions to the 
mind when taken sizgulatim, or apart from one 
another. 
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16. In cach of the foregoing propositions cither a 
contradictory inadvertency of ordinary thinking, or 
an orroneous deliverance of paychulogy—to which 
expression ia given In the counter-propositions—is 
corrected and removed, while a nocossary truth of 
reason is, in each caso, substituted in their room. 
So far, at least, the system has fulfilled tho pledge 
held out in the Introduction, § 47. And, on the 
whole, it is submitted that tho result of this reasoned 
theory of knowledge, though sufficiently simple, is 
neither insignificant nor unsatisfactory. It can 
scarcely be regarded as unimportant, unicas the con- 
version of the soul of man from darkness to light— 
from a blindness to an insight in regard to the true 
object of his knowledge — from contradictory to 
intelligible thinking—from apparont 10 real cogni- 
tion—be held to be a trivial and undesirable trans- 
mutation, In the next section tho ship of specula- 
tion is put upon a new tack. ‘Tho great waters of 
Reason spread before her in a direction heretofora 
untraversed; and launching forth undex a now im 
pulsion, 


“ Tagons itoralimus mquor,” 


rhRor 

NAIL 
‘Tho deport. 
ance Of tla 
vomit, 


SECTION IL 


THE AGNOLOLOGY, OR THKORY OF IGNORANCH 


PROPOSITION L 


WHAT IGNORANCH Js. 


Ignorance is an intellectual defect, imperfee- 
tion, privation, or shortcoming, 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Tite deprivation of anything whose posscssion is 
consistent with the nature of the Being which wants 
it, is a defect, But ignorance is a deprivation of 
something which is* consistent with the naturo of 
intelligence: it is a doprivation of knowlodge. 
Therefore ignorance is an intellectual defect, imper- 
fection, privation, or shortcoming, 


. 
OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS, 


° 
1. The demonstration, and evon the onunciation, 
of so obvious a truism may appear suporftuous, It why this 
aoe ‘6 + propasitloyt [: 
is introduced, however, in ordor that tho doctrine of invades 


ignorante may bo cleared frm the very beginning, » 


PROP. 
a 





Novelty of 
tho ngnoio- 
Tog). 


tho agnoto- 


Jogy is india 


pensable, 
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and to obviate any complaint to which tho subse- 
quent propositions might bo exposed on the ground 
that their data of proof had beon left doubtful or 


unexpressed, f 


2. There have beon many inquiries into the nature 
of knowledge: there has been uo inquiry into the 
nature of ignorance. ‘This section of tho science 
has positively no forerunner; it is an entire novolty 
in philosophy—a circumstance which is mentioned 
merely to account for the fowncss and brovity of the 
accompanying annotations. The agnoiology makes 
its way through a comparatively unencumbered field. 
There is something to pull down and somothing to 
build Up ; but the work both of demolition and of 
construction is much simpler than it was in the epis- 
tomology, 


8. This rosearch, however, ‘is indispensable. It 
- is impossible to pass to tho third section of the science 
oxcept through the portals of this inguiry. -For, sup- 
pose we were at onco to carry forward iho rowult of 
the epistemology into the ontology, and in answor 
to the question, What truly and absolutely is? wore 
to reply, Objects plus a subject, the ogo with some 
thing or thought presont to it—this, and this alone, 
ie what truly and absolutely is,—we should be 
instantly stopped by the rejoindor that this synthesis 
r is, ab bost, morely thé frown absolute, merely the 
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substantial a cogtiton, Tt doos not follow, the enor, 
objector would say, that this synthesis alono is 
true and absolute Being—that it is the only truo 
substantial zn cadstenve. Ho would argue that what 
truly and absolutely exists may be somothing very 
different from this—may be matter per se ov mind 

per se, or something clse of which wo can form no 

sort of conception, and to which we can attach no 
predicate;—in short that it may be, and is, that of 
which we aro profoundly ignorant. 


4, This plea has hitherto operated as an insur 
mountable barrier to the advanco of metaphysics rhe pten of 


uu Ignorance 
into the rogion of ontology. ‘The fact of our ox-n war toon 


treme ignorance being undeniable, and tho science of me 
absolute existence being apparently inaccessible ox- 
cept on tho postulation of a universal and unlimited 
knowledge, the difficulty of reconciling those two 
apparent incompatibilities scems to havo discon- 
certed every systom hitherto propounded. This 
department of the scionce must appear obviously 
impossible and illogitimato to a system which admits 
our ignoranca without entering into muy critical 
faquiry as to its nature; while, on tho dther hand, 
the ontology of » system which denies our ignorgnee, 
or passes it over sub silentio, must cijhor rest upon 
a false ground, or upon no ground at all—on a falso 
ground if our ignorance is denied—on no ground at 
all if it is not taken into acc8unt, Tn one or othr 


prov 
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of theso predicaments all provious systems appoar to 
ho placed in reference to the problem of absolute 
existence; and honee a reasoned and systematic 
ontology has remained until this day a desideratum 
in speculative scionec, because a reasoned and ays- 
tomatic agnoiology has nover yet been projected, 


5. The only way in which a deliverance from this 


‘this obstacte dilemma can bo effected is, by admitting our igno- 


can ho re 
moved only 


dy an mquery 


into the 
natine of 
ignorance. 


Tirst coun. 
{et proporl- 
ton. 


rance to the full, and then by instituting a searching 
inquiry into its natmo and character. Concoding, 
then, that the conclusion of the epistomology cannot 
at present, with any logical propriety, be given out 
as valid for the ontology, the system procceds to this 
investigation, and dealing not with the abstract, but 
only, or chiefly, with tho conerete, it gocs on to con- 
sider and to point out zwhat we are, and can be, and 
what we are not, and cannot be, ignorant of. It is 
conceived that the research, thus conducted, will 
iesult in an effectual clearance of the ground for the 
establishment of a demonstrated ontology. 


6, First Counter-proposttion—Thore is no first 
counter-proposition, Wo shall come, indesd, by 
and by, to certain psychological doctrines which are 
defensible only on the ground that ignorance is no 
imperfection, and therefore a counter-proposition 
expressing this denial might, perhaps, have been ine 
troduced. But, imastvuch as this proposition has 
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never been distinctly denied cither by psychology Prop 
or by ordinary thinking, no counter-proposition is 
placed in opposition to it. Its placo, however, is 
marked, in order that the counter-propositions to 
which wo are coming may be numbered, for con- 
venience’ saka, in accordance with thoir correspond- 
ing propositions, 





t 


PROPOSITION II, 


TGNORANGH RUMLDIABLL. 
All ignorance is possibly romediable. 


DIMONSTRATION. 


No kind of knowledge is absolutely inconsistent 
with the nature of all intelligence. But unless all 
ignorance were possibly romediable, somo kind of 
knowledge would he inconsistent with the nature of 
all intelligence, to wit the knowledge by which the 
ignorance in question might be 1emedicd. ‘There- 
fore all ignorance is possibly 1emediable, 

Or again, All defects are possibly vemediablo, 
otherwiso they would not bo defocts. But igno~ 
yance is a defect (Prop. 1.) Therefore all ignorance 
is possibly-remediablo. . 


OBSERVATIONS AND BXPLANATIONS, 


1, This proposition doos not prove that all igno- 


Ailing thie raNCO is actually vomedied: in other words, that 
rapasttion Paes * 5 
proves ommniseience pervades the universe; but ‘only that 
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every form of ignorance is of such a charactor that paar 
it may possibly be removed; and that if certain ——~- 
kinds of ignorance are incident to cortain o1 ders of the 
intelligence, they are not, of necessity, incidont to 
other orders of intelligence, ‘Tho subsequent movo- 
ments of the system do not require that moro than 
this should be proved. Neither does this proposi- 
tion prove that all Awan ignorance is possibly ro- 
mediable. It only proves that what man, or any 
other intelligence, may happen to be ignoiant of, 
need not, of necossity, be unknown to all othor 
intelligences (supposing that other intolligencos 
exist). In other words, it merely provos tht what- 
ever any intelligence is igno.ant of, may nevertho- 
less be known—known actually if an intelligence 
exists compotent to know it,—and known poten- 
tially even although no such intelligenco should 
oxist, Unless this were truo, all ignotanco would 
not bo possibly remediable; and if all ignorance 
were not possibly romediable, some kind of know- 
ledge would be inconsistent with the nature of all 
intelligenco—in which ease ignoranco would be no 
defect, because a defect is always tho privation of 
some quality or atiributo which is consistent with 
the nature of the being who is depived of i, , 
. 

2. Second Counter-proposition—Ln this case, too, 

the counter-proposition is wanting; but its placo is Beona Lous 


thus mabked for the reason afrondy assigned. ri reat 


PROPOSITION III. 
WITAT THERT CAN BN IGNORANGN OF, 


We can be ignorant only of what can pos- 
sibly be known ; in other words, there can 
be an ignorance only of that of which there 
can be a knowledge. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Tr we could bo ignorant of what could not pos« 
sibly be known by any intelligence, all ignorance 
would not be possibly remediable. ‘The knowledge 
in which we were deficiont could not be possessed by 
any intelligence. But all ignorance is possibly ro- 
mediable (by Prop, I.) Therefore, wo can be 
ignorant only of what can possibly be known; in 
other words, thero can be an ignorance ouly of that 
of which there can be a knowledge. 


° 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS, 


1, This is the most important proposition in the 
o Rgnoiology: indecd, with the exception of tho first of 
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the opistomology, it is the most fruitful and ponotrat- PRoD, 
ing proposition in the whole system. It announces 

—for tho first timo it is belicved—tho primary law ofthis ° 
of all ignorance, jusi‘as tho first of the opiatemology ee 
expresses tho primary Jaw of all knowledgo. 11 is 
mainly by tho aid of these two propositions that this 
system of Institutes is worked ont, All tho othor 
propositions have an essential part to play in con- 
tributing to the final result; but these two are the 

most efficiént performors in the work. If the reador 

has got well in hand these two lraths—jrs¢, that 

there can be a knowledge of things only with the 
addition of a self or subject; and, secondly, that 

there can be an ignorance only of that of which 

there can bo a knowledge—he will find himself in 
possession of a lever powerful enough to breale opon 

the innermost’ secrecios of nature, These two in- 
struments cut deop and far—thoy lay open the uni- 

verse from stem to sterm. 





» Tho law of all ignorance may be illustrated by 
a same symbols which were used in Proposition xymton 
illuata tive 


IV. of the epistemology, Obs. LL, to illustrate tho of thew or 
law of all knowledge. Just as there can bo a know- pene 
ledge of X only when thoro is a knowlodgo of gY, #0 

there can be an ignorance of X onlyswhon there is 

an ignoraned of Y, Because if there could bo an 
ignorance of X without Y, but not a knowledge of 


X without Y, something would be ignored which 
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Prop could not bo known—a supposition which is contra- 
Dy as 
—— dictory and absurd. 


3, Ignorance, propaily so ealicd—that is, the igno- 

Bitton 1Hm.60 which is a defoct—must not bo confounded with 
Hovameo and 9 nescicnco of tho opposites of tho noccasay truths 
eorets of reason; in othor words, with a nosciehce of that 
oul which it would contradict tho nature of all intolli- 
geneo to know. Such nescionco is no defect or im- 
perfection—it is, on the contrary, tho vory strongth 

or perfection of reason; and tho1efore such nescience 

is not to be regarded as ignorance, This simple but 

vory impoitant distinction must bo explained and 
illustrated, for it is one which is very apt to be lost 

sight of, or confounded; indeed, it has been altogether 


ovorlooked until now. 


4, When boys at school arc taught Huclid, they 

‘ere ea loan that “the enclosure of space by two straight 
of tho opro- linea” is what cannot be Known,—that if equals 
Riot! be added to equals the wholes are wnequal” is what 
eannot be known,—that “9 part is greater than the 

wholo ” is zhat cannot be known, and go forth; but 

thoy do not learn that they are equally incapable of 

being ignorant of such matters, It is not necessary to 

appriso them of this in order to carry thom forward 

in tho study of mathematics, Nothing in geomotry 

depends on the circumstance that we cannot be igno~ 


evant of what is deponed to in the opposites of tho 
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axioms. Ilence this study merely shows us that PROP 
there can be no knowledge of theso opposites; it —-— 
does not open our eyes to tho fact that thero can bo 

no ignorance of then It is obvious, however, that 

it Is just ag impossible for us to Le ignorant of them 

as it is impossible for us to know them. No man 

can know that two and two make five,—but just as 

little can any man bo ignorant of this; for suppose 

him ignorant of it,—in that case his ignorance could 

he removed only by teaching him that two and two 

do make five; but such instruction, instead of re- 
moving his ignorance, would remove his knowledge, 

and instead of giving him knowledge, would give 

him ignorance, or rather absurdity, The euro in this 

case would be itself the disease. 


5, An attention to the fact, that it is impossible 
for us (or for any intelligence) to bo ignorant of tho Thexo can bo 
contradictory, that is, of the opposites of the necossary p ort eon 


tauths of reason, or, in othor words, of that which Sree 
cannot be known on any terms by any intédlligenco, 
though of no importance in, mathematics, is of tho 
utmost importance in metaphysics, Speculation ean 

obtain a footing in ontology only by attending care- 

fully to this circumstance, and hy working ig out 
through all its conaequoncos. This twth is tho key 

to the whole philosophy of ignovanco. When wo 
consider it well, we discovor that tho supposition that 

wo cin be ignorant of that which is absolutely and 4 


pRror, 
TIL 





“Mura eonn- 
tar-proposl- 
tion. 
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necessarily unknowable to all intelligence, is as 
oxtromo a violation of tho law of contradiction as 
it ig possible to conccive. We perecive that a 
nescionce of ihe contradictory 4s not ignoranco, but 
is the very essence of intelligenco; and that there 
can be an ignorance only of that which can bo 
lmown, or otherwise expressed, of that whicli is non- 
contradictory. With this discovery, light breaks 
into every cranny and recess of our scicnco: the 
“holy jungle” of motaphysic is laid opon to the 
searching day, and now no obstacle can stop the 
onward course of speculation. 


G. It may bo doubtful whother, and how fay, this 
proposition has evor-beon denied. But as it is not 
improbable that an obscure impression popularly 
prevails that wo are most ignorant of that which 
cannot be known, tho following counter-proposition 
is appended, Zhird Counter-proposition » “ Wo can 
be ignorant of what cannot possibly bo known—in~ 
deod, that of which there can be no knowledge, is 
precisely that of which {hero must be the profoundest 
ignorance.” If any such doctrine as this is, av over 
was, entertained, it is conceived that it eannot hold 
its gyound before the prosent proposition and its 
demonstration. 


PROPOSITION IV. 


IGNORANCE OF OBJECTS PER SK 


We cannot be ignorant of any kind of objects 
without a subject: in other words, there . 
can be no ignorance of objects per se, or 
out of relation to a mind. 


DIMONSTRATION. 


We can be ignorant only of what can possibly be 
known (Prop. IIL. Agnoiology). But objects without 
a subject cannot possibly be known (Props. I, and TL. 
Epistemology). Therefore we cannot be ignorant of 
objects without a subject; and thus there can be 
no ignorance of objects per se. ° 


* 


s 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS, * 


* 
1. The truths of the agnoiology now como down 


inva torrent, The epistemology has unlocked all no tute 
now pour: 


the sluicts, The opening propositions of tho AQNOL dgwn ust 
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prov. ology have cleared away all obstructiona which 

--—~ might romain; and wo havo now little moro to do 
than to look on whilo tho waters tako their own 
unimpeded course, Tho couhtor-propositions will 
be rapidly swept away bofore the irresistible flood. 


2. Fourth Counter - proposition. —“ Wo can bo 
Paurth coun- ignorant of objects without a subjoct; in othor 


ter-proposi- + “) 
tim—is_ words, we can be, and we are, ignorant of objects 


swopt away. 
per se, or out of relation to a mind.” ‘This counter- 
proposition gocs down in an instant. ‘There can be 
no ignorance, in any quarter, of an object without 
a subject or mind, simply because thore can be no 
knowledge, in any quarter, of an object without a 
subject or mind. 


PROPOSITION V. 


IGNORANCE OF MATTER PER SK 


We cannot be ignorant of material things owt 
of all relation to a mind, subject, or self: 
in other words, thore can be no ignorance 
of matter per se. 


DEMONSTRATION, 


Marprtat things out of all relation to a mind, sub- 
ject, or self, cannot possibly be known (Prop, IV. 
Hpistemology). But thercenn be no ignoranco of what 
cannot possibly be known (Prop. HI. Agnoiology), 
Therofore we' cannot be ignorant of matorial things 
out of allrclation toa mind, subject, or self’; in othor 
words, thore can be no ignorance of matter pei se. 


. 
OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS, 


1, This proposition is marely a special application 
of tho preceding more general theorem, But in 
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rnop laying tho foundations of » scienco, it is hotter to 
over-do than to under-do the work, Part of the busi- 
hs ot ness of tho epistemology was, by moans of’ strict 
aegy demonstration, to run a nunfber of things, which 
havo hitherto been a souice of much trouble to philo- 
sophy, into a position in which it is evident that there 
cm bo no knowledge of thom: the main business of 
the agnoiology is to run theso same things, also by 
means of strict demonstration, into « position in 
which it is evident that thero can bo ignorance of 
thom, and thus to disable them from oporating any 
longer as impediments to the onward march of 
speculation. This tactic is now humbly submitted 
to the judgment of philosophors, as the only true 
dialectical art, and as the only method by which the 
highest problems of philosophy can bo sattled, with- 

out any further appeal being competent. 





2, Tho exceution of this achicvoment—which is no 

‘ts and optional or arbitrary stratagem devised by an indi- 
not stuiying vidual theorist, but an inevitable evolution of the 
Butte catholic understanding, thinking, not‘as it wishes, 
but ag ib must,—bens evidence to the advantage 

whicli accrues from a steadfast contomplation of the 
neegssary truths of reason, and to the Joss and dis. 
advantage which ousuo from their neglect, Many’ 
philosophers had eliminated mattor yer se, thiigs by 

and in themselves, from our knowledge; but having 


done so, on the mistalon ground of a special incom- 
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potency in the human faculties to apprehend them in prop 
that condition, they were unable io climinate them 
from owr ignorance. In point of fact, the very door 
which shut them out of our knowledge opened for 
them a refuge under the cover, or within tho pale, of 
our ignorance. And there, accordingly, matter per 
se has stuck until this timo, — a dark” and defiant 
inserutability. 





> 


3, Hence the agnoiology hitherto propounded by 
philosophers, in so far as they have touched loosoly ‘ho dvetrine 
af ignorance 


on this subject, has been a tissuo of contradictions, gulaeataal 


inasmuch as it represents us as ignoiant of that which suiomme 


it is not possible for any intelligenco to be ignorant 
of, and which wo cannot suppose omsclvos ignorant 
of without violating the first principle of reason. 
Tere, no less than in their opinions as to knowlodge, 
ordinary thinking and psychological science move in 
4 series of contradictions, which havo thoir aigin in 
a neglact of the necessary truths of reason, and which, 
asin the epistemology, require 10 be cotrectad by 
the substitution of true ideas in tho place of contra- 


dictory inadvertencics, ‘ 
. 


4. Those contradictions aro corrected in the theory 
of ignorance, which is néw in the cowse of boing auongson. 
constructed ; and, as has hoon said, it owes its wholo ig ena 
strength to a persevering contemplation of tho necos- 


sary truths of reason. Unlike*the ordinary doctrine 


PROP, 
v 


‘ihe ngnal- 
ology on enirios 
‘out the work 
of the opts- 
tomology 
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which discharges matter per se from our knowledge, 
on the grounds of tho limitation of our cognitive 
facultios, and thus consigns it to tho provinco of our 
ignoranco, this systom climinates it from our know- 
lodge on the necossary principles of all reason, and 
thus oliminates it equally from our ignorance. lt 
shows that matter ge so is not a thing to bo known 
on any terms by any intelligence, because onoself or 
the ego must always bo known along with it ;—in 
short, it dissolves into a contradiction this hitherto 
obstinate insolubility, and thus expels it from our 
ignorance just as much as from our knowlodgo, be- 
cause it is obvious that there can he no ignorance of 
the contradictory, or of that of which there can be 
no knowledge. If any flaw can be deteated in this 
reasoning, its author will be the first to admit that 
those Institutes are, from boginning to end, a more 
rope of sand; but if no flaw can be detected in it, he 
begs to crave for them tho acknowledgment that they 
are a chain of adamant. 


&. The agnoiology carries out and complotcs the 
work entered on in the opistemology. In tho opis 
tomolopy ‘vo boheld only the backs—tho dorsal sins, 
if We may so spoak—of tho necossary truths; in the 
agnoiology wo sco undor thom, and all round than, 
We look upon them-—like Horace’s first mariner on 
tho swimming sca-monstora—sice’s oculis, as they 
tun up their shadowy sidos, and gleaming abéo- 
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mina. In the former section it was shown that yvnor 
there could bo no knowledge of their opposites; in mealies 
the present section it is shown that thore can bo no 
ignorance of their opposites. Thus all thoso things 

which we are prevented {rom knowing by the neces- 

sary laws of all reason, are struck down right and 

left, and ave exterminated in thoir ultimato citadel 

of refuge—tho stronghold, namely, of our ignoranco— 

to which thoy havo always hitherto betaken them- 

sclves when expelled from our cognition and con- 
ception, (s0¢ Prop, XI, Epistemology, Obs. 1.) ‘This 
operation effectually clears the ground, as will be 

seen in the sequel, for the ostablishment of a demon- 
strated and impregnable ontology. 


6. It may bo proper to explicate this doctrine 
somewhat more fully, and to point out cortain his- 1 iu com- 
torical cireumstances comnectod with it—tho corre tia 
sponding countor-proposition being first of all sub- 
joined. Lifth Counter-proposition : “ We ave alto- 
gether ignorant of material things out of all rolation 
to a mind, subject, or self; in other words, wo aro 


profoundly ignorant of matter per se.” 
. , . 


7. Many philosophers have seen that the hymen 


mind cannot know things by and in themselves, ho- Paychotoghal™ 
conclusion 


causo it can know them only as modified aud sup- sto om 
Ignorance af 


plemented by its own faculties of cognition 5 in other mutter nora. 
words, that it can know thout only as seen things, 4 
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as touched things, and so forth—some subjective 
contribution being always added io tho thing, and 
the total object apprehended being thus a composite 
product made up of a part whieh was objective, and 
apart which was subjective. Ienco they concluded, 
vory rashly and inconsidorately, that wo wore igno- 
rant of the objective part per se, or soparated from 
the subjective part. Thoy adopted this counter 
proposition. They gave out that we wore ignorant 
of matter per se, of things by and in thomselves, 
This conclusion is more particularly embraced and 
insisted upon by Kant. 


PROP, 





8. This conclusion, however, rests on an assump- 
itrostsona tion which contradicts the most strongest and 
tampon? casential principles of reason. It is founded on the 

assumption that these things may possibly bo known 
as they are, by and in themselves, and out of tela- 
tion to all intelligence. This promiss must be pos- 
tulated by those who maintain, that wo ave ignorant 
of material things per se ; because it would bo mani- 
festly absurd to asgort that we could be ignorant of 
what could not possibly he known. This, thon, is 
their'posttlation ; and if it woro true, or if it coulil 
be gonceded, theiy conclusion would bo porfectly 
legitimate. , 


9. But the whole tenor of this work has proved 
that the postulation iff question is contradictory. It 
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stands opposed to the primary law of all knowledge, Prov 
as oxpressed in the firat proposition of the epistemo- 

aye . th i 
logy, which declares that all cognition of material or ingieat con 


Uuston, 
tht “ tf + t 1 ayy Uiciofora, is 
other things per se is impossiblo, inasmuch as every thsi 


intelligence (actual or possible) which approhonds * 
material things nmust apprehend itself along with 
them; in other words, must apprehend thom, not 
per se, but cum alio. Tlence tho conclusion now 
under discussion is contradictory, because it is 
founded on an assumption which is contradictory : 
and thus the counter-proposition which contends for 
our ignorance of matter per se, or of tho universe as 

it exists by and in itself, is annihilated by the artil- 
lery of necessary truth. 





10. From these remarks it is obvious that Kant 
and other philosophers have fallon into tho mis- Mio org o 
. . lo 
take of supposing that we could bo ignorant of pleat ntatakn 


potnted out 
material things por se through an inattention to the 
causes which rondor them absolutely unknowable, 
They supposed that they were simply wiknowable 
hy us on account of the limitation or imperfection of 
our faculties of cognition, but that they wore still 
possibly knowablo by intelligences condpetent to 
now them. In tho course of this work, however, 
it has, been repeatedly shown that our jneompetency 
to know matter ger se is due to no such canso, but 
is attributable to the essential structure of all intolli- 


gence, and to the necessary Mws of all cognition, 
2D 


PROP 
¥v 


No ontology 
w possibte if 
‘we can be 
ignorant of 
matter per se. 
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Hence mattor per se is not the simply unknowable and 
inconceivable to us—it is the absolutely unknowable 
and inconccivable in itsolf; in other words, it is the 
contradictory,—a consideration which dislodgos it 
from our ignorance just as offvctually as it dislod ges it 
from our knowledge, as must be apparent to all who 
have mastored the very simple argument by which 
this conclusion is establishod. 


L1, Unless this conclusion were established, no 
ontology would bo possible, and to tho failure to 
establish it is to bo attributed the shipwreck which 
all provious attempts to consolidate this department 
of metaphysical science have suffored, Ontology, 
or the scicnce of true Boing, undertakes to domon- 
strato what true Being is, what alone absolutely 
oxists. But our ignoranco boing, beyond all ques- 
tion, excessive, wo must get the ontological demon- 
stration into such a shapo that we shall bo able to 
affix the same predicate to absolute oxistonco—to 
doclae with certainty what it is, whethor wo sup- 
pose ourselves to know it, or to bo ignorant of it. 
By working tho system into such a shapo that the 
result is the samo on cithor alternative, a valid 
ontology may be constractod. But if it wore true 
that we coyld bo ignorant of mattor per se, an 


obstacle would be interposed which would frustrate ' 


all our endeavours, Because if we are ignorant of 
matter ger se, and if ¥e are also ignorant of absolute 


\ 


\ 
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existence (as may very woll tur out to be the case), 
matter per se may, in theso cirenmstancos, be abso- 
lute oxistence, for anything that we can show to the 
contrary-—or it may not bo this. We aro reduced 
to a condition of dubiety, Wo can neither affirm 
nor deny anything about “ Being in itself” with auy 
assured certainty. Our lips are acalod—our advance 
is blockaded. ‘Tho issues of the syatom aro scoptical 
and unsatisfactory; and we arc drivon to have re- 
course to those arts of vague conjecture and loose 
declamation which genuine speculation disdaing, But 
let it be once proclaimed and demonstrated, as it has 
now been, that we camot (without running into ab- 
surdity) suppose oursolves ignorant of matter per se 
any more than we can suppose om selves cognisant of 
it,—and at the blast of that trumpet down fall all tho 
obstructions and defences which have fortified, from 
time immemorial, the onchduted castle of ontology. 


PROV 
¥. 


PROPOSITION VI. 


IGNORANG! OL CHE UNIVERSAT, AND PARTICULAR 


We cannot bo ignorant either of the universal 
eloment of cognition per se, or of the par- 
ticular clement of cognition per se. 


DLMONSTRATION, 


Wr cannot be ignorant of tho universal elomont 
apart from tho particular clemont, or of the parti- 
cular element apart fiom tho universal clement of , 
cognition, because (by Prop. VI. Mpistomology) 
there can bo no knowledge of the univorsal apart 
from tho particular, or of tho particulay apart from 
the universal. But what there can bo no knowledge 
of, thore ean be no ignorance of (Prop, IIT. Agnoi- 
ology). ‘Therefore wo cannot bo ignorant of tho 
univefsal clement of cognition per se, or of the par- 
ticular element of cognition per se, 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


1. Just as the preediling propositions (TV, and V.) 
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are the obverse of the socond and fourth of the ror. 
epistemology; so this proposition is the obverse of Rrie 
the sixth of the epistemology Ti oxcludca from our mepesition, 
ignorance the universal and tho particular clements of 
cognition, when unaccompanied by cach otha—just 

as Proposition VI. of tho cpistemology excluded 


them from our knowledge. 


2, Stath Counter-proposition.—* We can be igno- 
rant of the miversal element of cognition per se, pie oun, 
and algo of the paticular element per se.” tan, 
3, Like Counter-proposition VIL of the opistemo- 
logy, this counter-proposition makes no distinction tha grr 
between clements of cognition and kinds of cagni- involves 
tion; or rather it mistakes elements for kinds, and 
. hence it falls into a contradiction. If the particular 
and the universal were kinds of cognition, it would 
be quite possible for us to be ignorant of cither 
without being ignorant of the othe; because, in 
that case, it would bo possible for cither to be 
known without the other boing known, But, since 
the particular and the universal mo not Icinds, hut 
aro mere clements of cognition, it is not possiblo for 
us to be ignorant of vither without boing ignorgut of 
the other, because it is not possible far cither to be 
known without the other being known, 


PROPOSITION VII. 


TQNORANCE OF THI TGO PER SE 


We cannot be ignorant of tho ogo per se; 
in other words, there can be no ignorance 
of the mind in a state of pure indetermina- 
tion, or with no thing or thought present 
to it, 


DEMONSTRATION. 


‘LuEre can be no ignorance of the ogo or mind 
per se, bocause (by ‘Prop. TX. Epistemology) thore 
ean be no knowledge of it; and because (by Prop, 
TIL. Agnoiolopy) there can bo no ignoranco of that 
of which thore can be no knowledge. 

* 


e 


¢ 
OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS, 


1. This proposition, which is the obvorse of the 


Dasign ang ninth of the epistemology, is designed to protect the 
effect of this red bi 
propoeitione voader, whom the latter proposition has saved from 
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the contradiction involyed in the supposition that mar. 
there can be any knowledge of tho ogo per se, from —---- 
fulling into the opposite contradiction of supposing 

that there can be any ignorance of it. 


2. Seventh Counter-proposition.—"* Wo can be 
ignorant, and are ignorant, of the ego per sey in Bovonth 
other words, there can bo, and thoro is, an ignorance vroresition. 
of the mind in a state of puro indetermination, or 
with no thing or thought present to it.” This 
counter-proposition is sufficiently demolished hy the 
antagonist proposition, and may be left to oxpire 


without further comment. 


3. Tho present and preceding propositions (IV. 
V. VI. VIL) have fixed what thero can not bo an syunt no 
ignorance of: ihe next articlo settles whai alone aos none 


there can be an ignorance of. 


e 


PROPOSITION VII. 
MN OWECY OF ALL TONORANCH 


The object of all ignorance, whatever it may be, 
is always something more than is usually 
regarded as the object, Tt always is, and 
must be, nol any particular thing morely, 
but the synthesis of the particular and the 
universal: it must always consist of a sub- 
jective as well as of an objective clement ; 
in other words, the object of all ignorance 
is, of necessity, some-ohject-phis-some-sub- 
ject. 


DEMONSLRATION, 


Trrors edd bo an ignoranes only of the knowable ° 
(Prop. ITI. Agnotology). But the only knowable is 
tho ution of the objective and subjeclive—tho syn- 
thesis of the universal and particular—the concretion 
of the ego and the non-ogo. (Props, I. [1. IIL. VI, 

_and EX. Hpistomologyy: Therefore there cari be an 
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ignorance only of the union of the objective and mor. 
subjective, only of the synthosis of the miversal and — -- 
particular, only of the concretion of the ego and the 
nou-ego; in other wérds, the object of all ignorance 

is, of necessity, some-ohjoct-plus-some-subject. 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS, 


1 Just as Proposition IL. of tho opistemology 
fixes what the object of all possible knowledge is, so Hetation of 
this proposition fixes what the object of all possible ton to Prop 
ignorance is; and, moreover, just as the object of all cistanotoey 
knowledge is determined by a reference to the law 
of all knowledgo laid down in Proposition T. of the 
epistemology, so the object of all ignorance is deter- 
mingd by a reference to the law of all ignorance 
given ont in the third of the agnoiology. Once 
goncede (and how can the concession be ovaded 2) 
that a self or subject must be known along with all 
that is known, and subject plus object becomes of 
necessity the only possible object of cognition—tho, 
only knowable: once conecde (and how can the con- 
cession be evaded ?) that thoro can bo anyignoranes 
only of tho knowablo, and object plus subjed. ho~ 
comes of necessity the only possible objett of iguo- 
ranco—the only ignorable—if so barbarous a word 
be permissible. Thus tho main purpose of this see- 
tion of the science is attained, which was to demon- 
strate thé coineidenco of the result of the agnoiology 


roy, 
VIL 
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with tho result of tho opistemology, or to show that 
the only object of all knowledge is also the only 
object of all ignorance. (See Introduction, § 60). 


2. Novol, and somewhat startling, as this doctrine 


‘cho object of May sccm, it will bo found, on reflection, to be the 


Ignoiance Is 
inalthot no- 
Uning now the 


contiadie- 
tory 


only one which is consistent with tho dictates of an 
cnlightoned common senso; and tho moro it is 
scrutinised, the truer and the more impregnable will 
it appear. Jf wo are ignorant at all (and who will 
question our ignorance?) we must be ignorant of 
something ; and this something isnot nothing, nov is 
it the contradictory. ‘That is admitted on all hands. 
But overy attempt to fix tho object of our ignorance 
as anything but object + subject mest have the 
eflect of fixing it cithor as nothing, or as the contra- 
dictory, ‘Let it be fixed as things per se, or aa 
thoughts per se—that is, without any subject; but 
things or thoughts, without any subject, aro tho con- 
tradictory, inasmuch as they aro the absolutély un- 
knowable and inconceivable, ‘Theveforo, unless we 
can bo ignorant of the contradictory (a supposition 
which is ,itself contradictory, and in tho highest 
degre absurd), we cannot bo ignorant of things per 
se, er of thoughts per se, Again, lot it bo fixed as 
subject per se, a8 the ogo with no thing or thought 
present to it, Bul the subject per se is equally con- 
iradietory with objet por se It cannot be known 
on any terms by any intelligence; and, therefore, 


a 
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unless we entertain the absurd supposition that we Prop. 
can be ignorant of the contradictory, wo cannot be 
ignorant of the subject, or ego, or mind, per se. 
Again, let the object’ of our ignorance be fixod as 
nothing. But who was over so foolish as to main- 
tain that we were ignorant of nothing? Dy the 
vory terms of the research, in which our ignorance 
is admitted, we confess ourselves to bo ignorant of 
something. And therefore, sinco this something 
cannot be things by themselves, or the non-ogo per 
se, and cannot be the mind by itself, or the ego per 
se, and moreover cannot be nothing, it must be the 
synthesis of things and some mind—the non-ego 
plus some ego — in short, some-object-plus-some- 
subject. If any other alternative is left which tho 
object of our ignorance may bo, this system will be 
glad to learn what that alternativo is, 





8. It is scarcely credible that, at this timo of day, 
any philosophical opinion should bo absolutely ori- 1 terotiooa 
ginal, or that any philosophical truth, of which no diet 
previous hint oxists in any quartor, should now, for’ 
the first time, be bronght to light. Narovtoles, 
the doctrine now under considoration is bolioved to 
be altogather now. If it is not so, the présont weiter 
will be ready to survender it to any prior claimant 
who may be pointed out, and to give honour to whom 
honour is duc. But meanwhile, this systom may be 
permitted to hold possession of it as its own peculiar 


prop 
Vir 


What has 
cagsod this 
doctrine to 
ho missed 
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discovery — a circumstance which is mentioned, 
because thoso who may favour these Institutes with 
their atlention, may perhaps have somo inclination 
to know whorein, more particdlarly, thoir originality 
is supposed to consist. ‘I‘hey claim to have announced 
for the first time the truo law of ignorance, and to 
have deduced from it its consequences, 


4. If this doctrine of ignorance has beon missed 
by previous inquirers, tho cause of tho oversight is 
to be found in the inaccuracy of their observations in 
regard to the object of all knowledge. Until this 
had beon fixed as consisting necossarily of an ob- 
jective and a subjectivo clement, no theory determin- 
ing demonstrably tho object of all ignorance was 
possible, But we have secn throughout the opis- 
temology, how loose, wavering, inexact, crroncous, 
and indeed contradictory, the opinions of philoso- 
phers in general, and of psychologists in particular, 
have beon in regard to the object of knowledge; 
and hence it ia not surptising that their opinions 
should have been equally confused, or rather moro 
confused gnd unsotiled, in regard to the object of 
ignofance. Many provious approximations, indead, 
hava beon*made to the true theory of lmowledgo, 
It has beeneseen, moro than once, tliat tho unity 
of object and subject is the only possible object of 
cognition, But this doctrine; not having been 
worked through all its phases, or followed out into 
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all its consequences, romained, as has beon said, a PROP 
mere approximation to the truth, It was left very —~- 
far in arrear; and hence the true doctrine of igno- 
rance, which doponds entirely on tho perfecting of 
that antecedent speculation, has nover shown itsolf 


until now. 


5, Another cause of the omission is to be found 

in the circumstance that philosophers hitherto have Another eit 
hoon satisfied with making owr ignorance a thome willie) 
for moral declamation, instead of making it a sub- ms" 
ject for metaphysical inquiry. Its quantity has dis- 

tracted their attention from its quality. “Tleu, quan- 
tum est quod nescimus!” oxclaim thoy pathetically. 
“ What an immensity of ignorance is ous!” True , 
but these whinings will never teach us what igno- 
vance is, what its law is, and what its object is: 
and this alone is what we, as seavchors after truth, 
are interested in finding out. To toll us how much 
a thing is, will never teach us ewhad it is, as om pay~ 
chologists, moralising on the boundiessness of human. 
ignorance, seem 10 suppose. What docs this 
cheese consist of?” says a customer to ais grocar, 
© Gonsiat of |” answors the man— consist of why, 
it weighs twenty pounds to a hair, and sat is what 
it consists of” Otr psychologists aro, that grocor, 
We ask them what ignorance is, and what we are 
ignorant of ? and they reply that, while our know 
ledge is &s mere dust in the Balance, our ignorance 
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puop, is so great that it might ballast the whole British 
~——~ navy, ‘This, as has been said, is to mistake a ques- 
tion as to quality, for a question as to quantity— 


rathor a sorious error for a philosophor to fall inta, 


6. It must not be supposed that this proposition by 
4a iain fe which the limits of our ignorance ave marked out, 


object of 
nara th and its object defincd and domonstrated, has any 


proposition 
farmer’ tondency to question the extent, or to deny the mag- 
ae nitudo of our ignorance. Tt rather doubles it. This 
circumscription leaves to our ignorance “ ample room 
and verge cnough”—as will bo apparent immedi- 
ately, Its effect merely is to prevent us from think- 
ing or talking absurdly about ignorance. In point- 
ing out the objoct of all ignorance, it fixes morely 
the bounding extremes, the standard factors, the 
supporting uprights, as they may bo termed, which 
limit ignorance, properly so called, to ils own entire 
object, aud prevent it both from slipping over upon 
nonsensical half-objects, and from being confoundod 
with that inevitable noscience of the contradictory 
which is the prime charactoristic of reason, but which 
it is extremely apt to be mistaken for, unloss due 
preediition be observed 10 guard agninst so portont- 
ous an inadvortoncy, 
7. Further, it must be borne in mind that this 
proposition does not profesa to dofine tho object of 
all ignoranco in terms more definite than thé general 


" 
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statement that it must always be a thing or a thought PROP. 
of some kind or other in union with an intelligent ———- 
Tiow fin tho 


mind. It must be this, because this synthesia alone opjon of a 
nomeg Is 


can be known. The system, howover, is very fax dating 
from professing to declare what tho unknown things notdemnbte 
ov thoughts may be, or what tho powors of the 
unknown subject may be, or what the special nature 
of the unknown synthesis may bo which subsists be- 
tween it and its objects. All these may bo, and 
indeed are (cxcept in ow own individual cases), 
points of which wo are profoundly ignorant, and 
about which wo cannot speak with any dogree of 
certainty. So that lying between the two extremes 
which bound the object of our ignoranco—a subject 
on the one hand, and objects on the other—there is 
scope for an infinitude of unknown details. We are 
ignorant of the particular clomont which is in syn- 
thesis with the univorsal subject, we are ignorant of 
the special capacities of the universal subject, wo are 
ignorant of the nature of the synthesis, In a word, 
all that can be definitely aud demonstrably fixod as 
the object of all ignorance is, as bas beon said, that 
it is some subject, or ego, in union with some objoct, 
or non-ego, The particular clement of copniton— 
the non-ego—is contingent, variable, indefinite, and 
inoxhaustible (sco Prop, VI. Epistom, Obs. 2), @ 
for tior’ the particular clement of ignorance—tho non- 
ego—is contingent, variable, indofinito, and inox- 
haustible, and therefore not to he condoscended upon. 


PRror 
VIIE 


The advan. 
tago of dts 
cruninating 
the necessary 
from the 
contingent 
Tnvwa of know 
lodge 


€ 
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8, The advantage of discriminating the necessary 
from the contingent conditions of knowledge affected 
in the twenty-second proposition of the Epistemology 
now becomes apparent. ‘The abject of our ignorance 
must bo a subject plus some object. But tho subjoct 
comprised in this synthosis need not know things in 
the ways in which we know them, but may be cog- 
nisant of them in ways totally different, and the 
objects comprised in this synthesis may be altogether 
differont from the objects of which wo aro cognisant. 
All that is fixed by reason as necessary is, that the 
object of which wo are ignorant should be objects 
plus a subject; because any other object than this is 
contradictory, as has been shown, again and again, 
on nocessary grounds of reason. But had this ana- 
lysis not been effected, tho important conclusion 
referred to could not have been reachod. Tf the dis- 
crimination had not been made—in other words, if 
the necessary laws had been reducod to a level with 
the contingent laws—ohjects per se, or without any 
subject, would have been fixed ag tho object of our 
ignoance; in which cuse materialism would have 
triumphed, and all the highor interosts of man, in bo- 
half ¢f which speculation so zealously contends, would 
havg boonaplaced in jeopardy: vonsoning at loast 
could have dono nothing towards their oxtrication 
and socurity., Again, if tho contingont laws had been 
clovated to a lovel with tho necessary laws, tho only 
possible object of ou ignorance would have been a 


© 
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subject apprehending things ewactly as we apprehend mnop 
them. This would have been the only possible ob- 
ject of ignorance, because, in the circumstances sup- 
posed, it would have keen the only possible object of 
knowledge; in which caso the sophism of Protagoras 
would have been verified, that man is the monsure 
of the universe. Our ontology would have been 
anthropomorphical and revolting. But the accom 
plishment of the analysis referred to, oxtricates the 
system from this dilemma. By distinguishing the 
necessary fiom the contingent laws of cognition, wo 
were able to obtain demonstiably in the epistemo- 
logy a mind, or self, or subject plus some objects 
{though what objects it is impossible to say—thia 
being the particular, variable, and inexhaustible ele~ 
mont of cognition) as the only possible object of all 
knowledge; and in like manner, this distinction 
enables us to obtain demonstrably in the agnoiology 
a mind, or self, or subject plus some objects (though 
what objects it is impossible to sey—this being the 
particular, vaiiable, and inoxhaustiblo clemont of 
ignorance) as the only possible object of all igno~ 
vance, ‘The system is thus advancing in strength 
towards the position where ontology lies iXtronshad ; 
it ig drawing closer and dlosar ils lines of, cixewuyal- 
lation avound tho cncampment of Abgolute Ikist- 
ence, and has already dvivon in its outposts, 





9. From those romarks it will be seon, that this 
20 
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doctrine, so far from denying our ignorance, rather 
reprosents it as double. In fixing the object of igno- 
ranco as non-contradiclory—in other words, in insist- 
ing (and in proving) that whanover we ave ignorant 
of an object wo must also bo ignorant of a subject-— 
this system teaches that we ac ignorant of an intol- 
ligible, that is, not-nonsensical, whole ; whereas ordi- 
nay thinking and psychology teach that wo aro 
ignorant of an unintelligible and nonsensical half 
(objects per se), It is truc that the system, in con- 
cluding that thore can bo no ignorance of the contra- 
dictory, limits or abridges our ignorance in that 
partionlar direction. But, a8 has beon said, it ex- 
tonds it in anothe: direction, by showing that, in so 
far a8 wo are ignorant, our ignorance must have for 
its object not mercly one of the factors or elements 
of cognition, but must have for its object both of 
them,—the wniveisal no less than tho paiticular 
cloment, the subjective no less than tho objective 
factor. Whenever we suppose that wo can be igno» 
rant of eithor of these without being ignorant of tho 
other, we suppose that we can bo ignorant of the 
contradictory,—an opinion which every one who re- 
flectsmpon its absurdity will be inclined forthwith té 
abandon. [lonco it is submitted that theso Institutes 
ato inore Iiwpble in tloir pretensions, and. aclsrtow- 
ledge more fully tho extent of man’s ignorance, than 
any of those systems which lay claim ostontatiously 
to the virtna of hnmilfiv. and talk ahont tha infinite 
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particulars which lie beyond our cognisance, without PROP 
considering very critically what thoy ate saying. 





10, Highth Counter-proposition.—*'Vhe object of 
all ignorance, whatever it may bo, need not bo more 1 hth eu 
than what is usually regarded as tho object. It tim 
neod not be the synthesis of the particular and tho 
universal; but it may be, and it is, mero particular 
things by themselves. [t need not consist of a sub- 
jective and an objective element—but it may con- 
sist of the objective clement morely, or of the sub- 
jective clement morely ; in other words, a subject 
without any object, or objects without any subject, 
may bo the object of our ignorance.” 


11, To give stability to this counter-proposition, 
cithor of two points would require to be made good,-— ‘no sounds 
cithor, first, that objects without any subject or salf reusme tite 
can be known, and that self or the subjoct without 
any object can be known; or, secondly, that there can 
be an ignorance of what cannot possibly be known. 
If cither of these points could be established, the 
counter-proposition would stand firm, and Proposition 
‘VIL would be ovorthrown, But it i8 comvived 
that both of theso positions have heonty thoroughly 
subverted in the course of these diseugsions, and di- 
rectly opposite conclusions demonstratively rouched ; 
and therefore this counter-proposition must just sub- 
mit quiétly to go tho way of all its brothron, 
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mor, (2, The following illustration will throw addt- 
tional light on tho difforence betwoon the doctrine 

‘Tilustiation 
oftheditr- hore advocated in regard to the object of our ig- 


ence batweon 


the specula~ q ‘fe . : wat 
omens noranes and the opinion maintained by ordinary 


gran Ve" dhinking. In our ordinary moods wo conceivo that 


i 
igen” objects without any subject aro, to a largo extent, 


tho objects of our ignoranco; and wo hold this opi- 
nion, because, in our ordinary moods, wo suppose 
that objects without any subject are, to somo oxtont, 
tho objects of our knowledgo. But in our ordinary 
moods wo never fall into tho absurdity of suppos- 
ing that jects without any ob are the objects of our 
ignorance. If a man were told that sects without 
ob wore what he was ignorant of, he would havo 
some roason to complain that he was boing mado a 
fool of. Ilo always conecives himself to he igno- 
rant of what is expressed by the whole word “ ob- 
ject,” and not of what is expressed by any ono of its 
syllables. In tho same way these Institutes would 
he stultified if they wore to admit that objects with- 
out a subject could be tho objects of our ignoranco, 
beeauso objcct-plus-subject is their whole word for the 
mind—just as olgect is the whole word for tho mind, 
in the ostimation of popular thinking. “ Object plus 
subjoct” isdo speculation precisely what “ objoct” is 
to ordinary thinking ; and honco, just as ordinary 
thinking always supposes that objects of ono kind or 
another are the only objects cither of our lendw- 
ledge or of our ignofanco, and would be outraged 
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by the statement that a mere part or syllable of this Pro. 
word could express either what we know, or what —-~-~ 
wo are ignorant of—so speculative thinking main- 

tains, and calls upow people to understand, that 
objects-plus-a-subject ave the only objects cithor of 

our knowledge or of our ignorance, and is equally 
outraged by the supposition that any of the syllables 

of this entire and indivisible mental word can give 

a trne or intelligible expression either to what wo 

know or to what we are ignorant of, The want of 
accordance between language and thought—oy, other- 

wise expressed, the fact that thought is noé susceptible 

of boing divided or split down into fractions to such 

an oxtent as words appear to divide it into, and con- 
sequently the necessity of guarding against the sup~ 
position that the division of words has a correspond~ 

ing analysis of thonghts—might finish a theme for 

much interesting discussion ; but this isn topic which 

cannot be pursued at present, 


18. Asa corollary of this proposition, it follows 
that object + subject is tho only substantial and ab- ato sustan 
solute in ignorance, just ag this synthesis is tho only Itoi iguo.” 
substantial and absolute in cognition. h is,show- — 
ever, unnocessary to onunciate tis trujh in 4 dis- 
tinct and scparate proposition; suffigo it to say, 
that the mere factors of this synthosis cannot cither 
of them bo the substantial and absolute in ignorance, 
becmuse‘there can bo no kndwledge of thom apart 
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from cach other; and there can be no ignorance of 
what there can be no knowledge of. Toneo, tho 
only absolute and substantial reality of which we 
can bo ignorant is a aubjecttin union with objects 
of some kind or other. 


14. Tho short summing up is this—a summary 
which refers in part to tho opistomology, ‘The 
ordinary thinker—that is, every man in his habitual 
and unphilosophical moods—supposes, first, that ho 
can know less than ho ean really know; honco ho 
supposes that mere objects can bo known. Secondly, 
he supposes that he can think of Jess than can be 
known ; hence he supposes that mere objects can be 
concoived. Thirdly, ho supposes that ho can be 
ignorant of less han can be known; henco he sup- 
poses that mere objects are what he can be ignorant 
of. ‘Tho first and sccond of these inadvertencics aro 
corrected in the cpistemology. It is there shown 
that we cannot know less than wo can really know, 
and that, therefore, mere objects’ cannot be known, 
but only objects along with onosolf or tho subject ; 
further, that we cannot think of less than can bo 
knows; and that, therefore, mere objects cannot be 
concsived, hut only objects along with some self or 
subject. Tho main business of the agnoiology has 
beon to correct the third inadvortency, and to show 
that we cannot be ignorant of Zess than can be fnown, 
and that, therefore, mére objects cannot be what wo 
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ave ignorant of, but only objects along with some PROP, 
self or subject. From those considerations it is 
obvious that philosophors have erred, not, as is usually 
supposed, in consequence of striving to know more 
than they are competent to know, but in consequenco 
of striving to know dess than they avo permitted to 
know by the laws and limits of intelligence; and 
further, that they havo gone astray, not, as is usually 
supposed, in consequence of denying our ignorance 
to be as great as it really is, but in consequence of 
maintaining that our ignorance is not so great as it 
really is—in other words, in consequence of main~ 
taining that we are ignorant of dess than it is pos- 
sible for any intelligence to be ignorant of, 





15. In conclusion, and in reference 19 what is said 
in the first proposition of the agnoiology (Obs. 6.), this Contig 
remark has to bo added, that all the counter-propo~ 
sitions would have stead their ground, and the pro- 
positions would consequently have boon overthrown, 
if a first and second counter-proposition could have 
been laid down and proved, Let it bo assumed os 
Counter-proposition I, that ignorance is no imperfee- 
tion or defect, and a ground would be securadsfor a 
aecond counter-proposition denying that jgnoranco is 
possibly remediable; because ignorance is remodiable 
only on the ground that it is a defect. "This basis, 
if it could be conceded, would establish all tho other 
counter-positions as tac; for?if ignorauco is not a 


PROP 
VILE 
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defect, and is not remediable, there may, indeed 
there must, be an ignorance of what camiot pos- 
sibly bo known. ITenca Proposition TLE, would fall, 
Again, if there could be au igaoraneo of what could 
‘not possibly be known, there might, and must, bo an 
ignorance of objects per se, and of material things 
por sc: Propositions 1V, and V. would fall, Again, 
if there could be an ignorance of what could not 
possibly bo known, Proposition VT, would fall; bo- 
cause, in these circumstances, there might be an 
ignorance of the particular without the universal 
clement of cognition, or of the universal without the 
particular clement, Again, Proposition VI, would 
fall for the same reason, Further, the same concossion 
would offect the dostruction of Proposition VIL; 
because, if there could be an ignorance of what could 
not possibly be known, object-plus-subject would no 
longer be the only possiblo object of ignorance, In 
short, tho overthrow of the whole agnoiology would 
bo the consequenco of the donial of the proposition 
which asserts that ignorance is a defect or imporfec- 
tion, But inasmuch as this donial is absurd and 
domonstratively falso, it is conccived that tho theory 
is in m0 dangor of being subveried on that or on any 
other ground, Jor tho satistaction, hawever, of those 
who may refyso to embrace this new theory of igno- 
rance, tho logical data on which their opposition 
must be grounded have beon considorately supplicd. 


SECTION III. 


THE ONTOLOGY, OR TIKORY OF BEING. 


‘PROPOSITION I. 


THU THREE ALTERNATIVES AS 10 ABSOLUTE EXISTENCE. 


That which truly is, or, as it shall be usually 
termed, Absolute Iixistence, is cither, first, 
That which we know; or it is, secondly, That 
which we arc ignorant of; or it is, chrdly, 
That which we neither know nor are igno- 
rant of; and no other allernative is possible. 


DEMONSTRATION, 


Ip a thing is not this, it may be that; but if it is 
not this, and not that, it must be neither this nor 
that, (This is one of the strongest forms in which 
the law of contradiction, the critovion of ail nesossary 
truth, can be expressed), lence if absolute oxis- 
sence is not that which wo know, if may bo that 
which we aro ignorant of; but if it is not that which 
vo know, and not that which we are ignorant of, it 
nust Ise that which we neititer know nor are igno- 


Prop, 
I 
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ee 
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rant of, 'Thereforo absolute existonco is cither, free, 
That which we know}; or, secondly, ‘That which wo 
ave ignorant of; or, thérdly, hat which wo neither 
know nor are ignorant of; and no othor alternative 
is possiblo. 


OBSERVATIONS AND LXPLANATIONS. 


1. The problem of ontology, as announcod in the 
Introduction, § 54, is, What is? in tho propor and 
omphatic sonso of the word IS. What absolutoly 
and independently exists? What, and what alone, 
possesses a cloar, detached, emancipated, substantial, 
genuine, or unparasitical Boing? What can that 
which possesses this bo doclared to bo? ‘What is 
its character? What predicate can bo attached to 
it? This is the problom which ontology is callod 
upon to resolve; and it will bo scen as we advanco, 
that without the whole of the preceding demonstra- 
tions, this question is insoluble, but with them its 
reasoned settlement may he reached. 


2, This proposition opons the way, Tt oxhibits 
tho alternatives, any of which, so far as we sco at 
present, Abgoluto Existence may bo, and ona or 
othor of which, it must bo; for the threo alternatives 
avo exhaustive, as must be obvious to any one who 
considers tho proposition oven without the demon~ 
stration. Absolute existenco may possibly La that 
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which we are cognisant of, or it may possibly be 
that which wo are ignorant of; but if it is not that 
which we are cognisant of, and not that which we 
avo ignorant of, it must bo that which wo are neither 
cognisant of nor ignorant of ; and no other alterna~ 
tive is possible, This conclusion scems sulliciontly 
obvious. ‘'o those, however, who may desire a 
more concrete example of the kind of syllogism horo 
employed, the following illustration will be of service: 
If it is not summer, it may be winter; but if it is not 
summer, and not winter, it must be neither summer 
nor winter. Therefore it is cithor summer or winter, 
ox neither; and no other altcrnative as to time and 
season is possible. For suppose it to be spring; but 
spring is neither summor nor winter, and therefore 
the conclusion of the syllogism is unshaken. Such, 
mutatis mutandis, is the present reasoning in rogard 
to Absolute Existence. 


8, All the alternatives which Absolute Existence 


Prop. 





is capable of being, having been oxhibited in this ‘tho tniva 


alternntiyo 


proposition, the next step which the systom taltos ig las to ha 


to reduce those alternatives from threo to two. This 
‘elimination’ is accomplished in Propositions MW. IT. 
IV. Meanwhilo the eounter-proposition(s aubjgined. 


. 


4, First Counter-proposition—“ Thore aro only 


eliminated, 


two allernatives in regard to Absoluto TExistonco. rnat com. 


Aw 


. : % fel-proposl- 
If Absdlute Existence is not What we know, it must tai : 
a 
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bo what wo ave ignorant of; for thero is no middle 
botween knowledgo and ignorance, Whatovor wo 
do not know, we must be ignorant of; in othor 
words, it is impossible nedther to know nor to be 
ignorant of a thing. E 


5. Thero is nothing wrong in this countor~propo- 
sition, in so far ag it maintains that there are only 
two alternatives in regard to absolute oxistonce, 
This is tho very conclusion which the ontology is 
proceeding to establish in the subsequent proposi- 
tions; but it must bo established in an ordorly man. 
ner, and not taken for granted at the outset. At 
first sight the alternatives of Absolute Tixistonce are 
apparently three, and accordingly they have been 
set forth as three in the opening proposition in order 
that tho Thoory of Being may bo cleared from the 
very commencement, may proceed by deliberate and 
legitimate stops, and may Icavo in arrear or umre- 
moved no difficulty or objection to which it may 
secm to bo exposed. Its labours would have been 
considerably abridged had it hold itsolf ontitled to 
start from the affirmation that tho alternatives of 
Absolate Ssistence aro only two; but such a 
starting-point would have been not strictly logiti- 
mato. . 


6, The error which the countor-proposition pre- 


sents is contained in fhe atalemout that there is no 
~ 
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middle between knowledge and ignorance, and that ror 


whatever we do not know we must be ignorant of. —— 
As this doctrine—the law of excluded midile, as it Uoayet it I 
is called—is nowhers very clearly explaincd, and bd 
seems to he insufficiently, understood by philosophors 

in general, a few romarks may here bo mado in 


elucidation of it. 


7. There is no medium, it is said, between know- 
ing and being ignoiant of a thing—we must cither ‘The tow of 
know it, or not know it, This is one of tho forms of mite 
the law of contradiction (see Introduction, § 28), 
and under this expression it is called the law of 
excluded middle, which means that we have no 
alternative except either to know or to be ignorant 
of a thing; in other words, that it is impossible for 
us neither to know nor to be ignorant of it, If wo 
do not know it, we must bo ignorant of it; and con- 
versely, if we aro not ignorant of it, wo must know 
it, Such is the law of oxcluded middle, considered 
in reference to knowledge and ignoranco ; and it is 
laid down by logicians as subject to no restriction or 
qualification, 

8. It is obvious, howevor, that this layy is sybjoct 
to a very considerable restriction or qualification, Lt atow mts inw 
applies only to non-contradictory things. Wo must aval, 
either know or bo ignorant of whatever is non-con- 
tradigtouy} because whatever Is non-contradictory is 
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Prop, knowablo, and, therefore, if we do not know it, wo 

——~— must be ignorant of it: there can bo no doubt ‘ 
about that. But the caso is very different in re- 
gard to tho contradictory or altsolutely unknowable: 
of this there can be no knowlodge and no ignorance, 
Can any min be cognisant of two and two making 
five, ar of two straight linos onclosing «a space? 
No. Can any man bo ignorant of theso absurditios ? 
Just as littl. Speaking ironically, or in jest, a por- 
son might, indeed, say that he was ignorant of two 
and tayo making fivo, or of the zequality of the radii 
of a circle, but he could not say this seriously without 
talking irrationally, ‘Theso instances aro adduced 
merely as illusivations, But it is obvious that overy 
contradictory, or whatever is absolutely unknow- 
able, is that of which there can neither bo any know- 
ledgo nor any ignorance, The law, therefore, of 
excluded middle must be accepted with this qualifi- 
cation, that it is valid and true only in reference to 
tho non-contradictory. 


9. The prevalent mistake on this subject has its 

Olan of tho origin in tho canso alluded to in the Tutroduction, 
round to §G9, whore if, was siatod that philosophors havo gene- 
rally, confounded together undor a common category 

tho simply unknowable and inconceivable by us, and 

the absolutely unknowable and inconccivable in itself. 

The simply unknowable by us is excludedsfrom our 


knowledge, but it is not excluded from our igstarance, 
Xs 
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In regard to this (the simply unknowable), thee is enon. 
no middle—a third alternative is excluded. We do ——~ 
not know it, and thorcfore we must be ignorant of 

it. Here the law applies; but the absolutely w- 
Inowable is excluded from our knowledge; and it is 
excluded equally fiom our ignorance, In regad to 

this, there is nothing bué a third or middlo alternative. 

We can neither know it, nor be ignorant of it, IHoro 

the law docs not apply. Teneo there is a middle 
between knowledge and ignorance ; a middle which 

is excluded alike from onr knowledge and fiom our 
ignorance, and this middie is the contradictory, or 

that which the laws of all 1.cason prevent from being 
known on any terms by any intelligence, The 
counter-proposition, therefore, which lays down tho 

law of excluded middlo without any qualification 

and denics that it is subject to any limitation, is 
erroneous, 





10. One of tho principal retarding causes of phi- 
losophy has been the want of a clear and developed So want of 
a cleat dng. 


doctrine of tho contradictory, ‘This desideratum telug of tho 
contradiatey 


could not be supplied so long as philosophors refused, hn bern the 
as they havo hitherto done, to found speculative mieiiy, 
scicnce upon reason, and to carry it out from hegin- 
ning to end, as a concatenated system of necosary 
truths, To this cause the crior which wo haye just” 
been considering, and many other errors, aro to be 


attrbutad) Throughout these Institutes a correct 
a 29 
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doctrine of the contradictory, showing distinctly 
what il is (namely, that it is cither of the factors of 
cognition taken by itself, or apart from its co-factoy), 
has boon developed. And therefore it is to be hoped 
that tho prospects of speculation may be brighter in 
time coming than they have been in time past. 


11. In further osplanation of this doctrine, a dis- 
tiuction may here be pointed out between the sdagly 
contradictory and tho dowdly contradictory. Tho 
two co-factors of cognition (subjoct and object), when 
considered singulatim, or apart from cach other, ave 
only the singly contradictory,—a centreless circle, or 
a stick with only one end, is tho doubly contradje- 
tory. ‘To redecm any object (a stick, or a ciclo, or 
whatever it may be) from contradiction—in_ other 
words, to render it approhensible—tho subjoct must 
know itself along with it, Tlore only one supple- 
mentation is required—the me must be known along 
with the thing. But to redeem from contradiction 
a contreless circle ov a stick with only one ond, two 
supplemontations aro required : first, the contre must 
bo supplied to the circle; and secondly, tho me sanity 
moreover; be taken into account, : 


PROPOSITION I. 


’ 


A PROMISS BY WHICH THE THIRD ALTORNALIVE IS ELIMINATED, 


Whatever we neither know nor are ignorant 
of is the contradictory, 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Ip that which wo neither know nor are ignorant 
of wore not the contradictory, it would be know~ 
able; because whatever is not contradictory is know~ 
able, But if it (that, viz., which we neithor know 
nor are ignorant of) were knowable, we must cithor 
knowit or he ignorant of it. If wo know ii, we can~ 
not neither know it nor be ignorant of it; and if we 
are ignorant of it, we cannot neither know it nor be 
ignorant of it. Thorefore whatover we no?thor know 
nor are ignorant of cannot be knowable; and not 
being knowablo, it must ho tho contradictory ; be~ 
causo everything oxcopt the contradictory is know- 
able. Consequently, whatever we noither know nor 
aro ignagaat of, is, and must Ie, the contradictory. 
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} 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS, 


: 1. This proposition and tho neat supply the pvo- 

ow, misos by moans of which Proposition TY. is enabled 

to chminato or get rid of the third alternative in 

povaon srogard io Absolute Mxistenco—thus reducing the 
alternatives, from three to two, 





2. Second Counter-proposition.—Tho contradictory 
Seconteom. is a topic which has never engaged tho attention 
te Githor of natural thinking or of psychological science ; 
and therefore there is, in this case, no oxact counter. 
proposition, At any rato, it is a more repetition of 
the first, and may be laid down in tho following 
* terms: “ ‘There is no middle botween knowledge and 
ignorance; wo must cither know or be ignorant of 
a thing, and wo cannot neithor know nor bo igno- 

rant of anything.” 


3, Not if the thing is knowable or intelligible, — 

o wht ax in that case, cortainly, wo cannot neither know it, 
nor be ignorant of it, but must oither know it o bo 
ignorant of it. But if tho thing is absolutely un 
Inoweable Or contradictory, or that which is not to 

bo known a all, or on any torms by any intolligenco, 

in tlfat case, itis cortain that wo can neithor know 

it no be ignorant of it, When taken with this 
oxplanation or qualification (seo precading Prop., 

; Obs, 5-9), tho corvoeiness of the counieyepropo~ 
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sition may be conceded. At any rate, it is unno- 
cessary fo trouble ourselves with it any further, 
hecanse ihe third alternative concluded for in Pro- 
position 1, which tMis countér-proposition rejocts 
summarily, and without a hearing, is the ‘very 
point which this system rejects after having sub~ 
mitted it (in Props. I. IT. IIf. TV.) to a fair and 
legitimate trial. So that tho system may hero take 
credit for having raiscd, of its own accord, and sur- 
mounted by legitimate means, a difficulty or objec- 
tion which would not have been thrown in its way, 
either by ordinary thinking or by psychology. If 
this third alternative could not have been logically 
got rid of, the ontology would lave been brought to 
a stand-still. 


prov. 
ll. 


PROPOSITION [11 


A PREMISS BY WITCH THE VIIRD ALTERNATIVE 1S TUMINATED. 


Absolute Existence, or Being in itself, is not 
the contradictory, 


DEMONSTRATION, 


y 


Tere is no absurdity or contradiction involved 
in tho supposition that something (whatever it may 
be), roally, and truly, and absolutely exists, And 
therefore, inasmuch as no absurdity or contradiction 
attaches to this supposition, no absurdity or contra- 
diction attaches to that'to which this supposition 
rofers—namely, to Being in itself. Consoquontly 
Absolute Existonco, or Being in itself, is not tho 
contradictory. : 


¢ e 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


J. Although a demonstration of this phoposition 
is given, none, strictl} speaking, is requi im The 
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proposition ia postulated or presupposed by the vory Prov. 
terms of the inqniry, and must be conceded by all —— 
Fhe truth at 


who enter on the study of motaphysics. ‘Tho ulti- thle pool 
lon 13 pao- 


mate problem of the stlence is, Whatds truth ?—(Sea any by 
Tntroduction, § 54.) This problem necessarily takes jmoore 
for granted two points: first, that truth is; and 
secondly, that truth is not nonsense or the contra- 
dictory, ‘The sciénco is not called upon to prove 
that truth is, and that it is not the contradictory. 
This must be conceded. Tho science is merely 
called upon to find out and prove awhat truth is; it 
merely undertakes to affix to truth some predicate 
descriptive aud explanatory of its character, Tn 
the samo way the science is not called upon to 
prove cither that Absolute [ixistence is, or that it is 
not the contradictory, It takes, and must be allowed 
to take, this for granted: it is mercly called upon to 
find out and demonstrate what Absolute Existonce is ; 
in other words, to affix to it some pradicate declara- 
tory of its nature and character. In this respect 
tho metaphysician resembles the mathematician who 
iamot called upon to prove cithor that his diagrams 
are, ov that they involve no contradiction, but simply 
to domonstrate what relations they and their wwions 
parts bear to ono another. So that if the foregoing 
demonstration should appear not altogether satis; 
factory, the reador is roquested to remember that 
tho propesition is one which the science is entitled 
to positilate, and one which éven the most extrava- 
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gant seopticism easmot call in question, No form of 
sccpticism has ever questioned the fact that some- 
thing absolutely oxists, or has ever maintained that 
this something was the nonSensical, "Tho scoptic, 
evo when he cariics his opinions to an extreme, 
merely doubts o1 denies our compotoucy to find out 
and declare what absolutely oxists, 


2, There is no third counter-proposition ; and the 
foregoing considerations sufficiently oxplain why 
there should bo none, Psychology has nover ex~ 
pressly maintained that Absolute Maistence is the 
contradictory: she must be understood to hold that 
it is the simply inconceivahlo by us. But, in con- 
sequence of having neglected to draw a clear line 
of demarcation between these two catogores—the 
simply inconceivable by us, and tho abgolutoly in- 
conceivable in itself—psychology has loft hor opinion 
oven on this point in a stato of ambiguity. Sho has 
nowhere expressly declacd whether Absolute Ex. 
istence is the simply inconceivable by us (i, ¢. the 
non-contradictory) or the absolutely inconecivahlo 
in itsolf (2, ¢ the contradictory), In short, she has 


overlovked” altogother this most important distinc." 


tion, and thys hag contributed largely to that loose- 
noss of thought and equivocation of expression which 
have hithes to prevented the higher problems of philo- 
sophy fiom acquiring even an intelligible shapo. 


PROPOSITION IV. 


LLIMINALLS INE THIRD = ALTLRNALIVE 


Absolute Existence is not what we neither 
know nor are ignorant of. 


DEMONSTRATION, 


Wuratnvnr we neither know nor aie ignorant of 
is the contradictory (Prop. Il.) Absolute Existence 
is not tho contiadictory (Prop. IIL) Therefore 
Absolute Existence is nol what we neithor know 
nor are ignorant of. 

a 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. , 


1, This proposition clears off ono of tho altgrna- 
tives in rogard to Absolute Uxistonce.s In tho nex’ what thts 
: ‘ F AeA +, 4 Proposition 
proposition the residuum which remains is enuneiated ettoos 


and proved. 
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vrov. 2, Thoro is no fourth counter-proposition; bocause 
the system has now reached, by legitimate’ steps, 
Tomth coun. o . spt 
ta-mopod” tho conclusion which Counter-proposition I, veached 
ny 


ton, é ‘ete 
thaotsnone {legitimately and prematurely’ 
* 





8. To some persons, tho logical operation deve- 
the peviows oped in the preceding propositions, by which the 


propositions = oe es 2 
Be paetinl third alternative, in regard to Absolute Existence, is 


Bop eliminated from the list, may appear superfluous. 

wt It is, indeed, by no means certain that the operation 
referred to is not superfluous. -Its performance has 
been prompted by the anxiety to do the work com- 
pletely, to deal with every difficulty which may 
ariso, and to staunch all the possiblo sources of ob- 
jection. To those, however, who think that it might 
have been dispensed with, the starting-point of the 
ontology will present itself in the next proposition. 


PROPOSITION Y. 


TIER REMAINING ALTURNALIVIS. 


Absolute Existence is either that which we 
know or that which we are ignorant of. 


DEMONSTRATION, 


Ir was proved by Proposition I. that Absolute 
Existence has only three alternative charactors: it 
is cithey, first, that which we know; or, secondly, 
that which wo are ignorant of; or, thirdly, that 
which wo neither know nor are ignorant of. The 
third alternative has been excluded by Proposition 
IV. Absolute Iixistonco, thorefore, must be the 
of or other of the two romaining alternatives: in 
othor words, it is cithor {hat which wo know or that 
which wo are ignorant of, 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS, 


1, The climination of the fhird alternative, and 
tho, proof that Absolute Existence is cither that 
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’ 
prov, which we know or that which wo aro ignorant of, 
——  scenres the key of the ontology, and renders her 

‘Lita plopost- tye : . > 

tion sicues position impregnable, Ler victory is now assured 

the ontology. against whatever force may Be brought against her. 

She ‘has now but to put forth her hand to pluck the 
fruit of all hor previous labours, Because the alter 
native characters of Absolute Existence having been 
reduced to two—in other words, Absolute Existence 
having beon proved to be either that which we know 
or that which we are ignorant of, the system is able 
to deal with it and to declare what it is, whichever 
of the two alternatives be embraced. Should “ Being 
in itself” be that which we know, the result of the 
epistemology enables us to affix to it a predicate 
declaratory of its nature—for the epistemology has 
settled what alone it is possible for us to know. 
Should “ Being in itself” be held to be that which 
we are ignorant of, the result of the agnoiology 
(which has been proved to be coincident with the 
result of the epistemology) enables us to affix to it 
the very same predicate declaratory of its nature. 
Thus the system makes good its point, and rededms 
its pledgg (sce Introduction, § 60), whichever horn 
of th8 dilemma be presented to it, as shall bo shown 
artieulatoly in Proposition X, Mcanwhile » fow 
carticles must be introduced for the purpose of clear- 
ing away the wrecks of antecedent systems, and of 
giving the finishing stroke to the cardinal’ doctrines 
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of psychology, which aro still dragging out, in book — rrov. 

‘ ae . . Y. 
and in lecture-room, a debilitated and semi-animate 
existence. 





Bs 

2. Hifth Counter-proposition —There is no ofifth 
counter-proposition, for the reason assigned under rim coun- 
the precoding proposition (Obs. 2.) That we must toa hy 
be cither, copnisant or ignorant of Absolute Exist- 


ence, is conceded both by ordinary thinking and by 
psychology. 


PROPOSITION VI. 


WHAT ABSOLUTE LXISTENGE I8 NOT 


Absolute Existence is not matter per se: in 
other words, mere material things have no 
true and independent Being, 


DUMONSTRATION. 


Marrer per se is neither that which we know 
(Prop. IV. Epistemology) nor that whicli we are 
ignorant of (Prop. V. Agnoiology). But Absolute 
Tixistence is either that which we know or that 
which we aro ignoiant of (Prop. V. Ontology). 
Therofore Absolute I:xistence is not matter per se ; 
in other words, mere material things have no tyue 
and independent Being. 

Orr again—Matter per se is the contradictory, 
inasmuch as it is necessarily unknowable by all 
rintelligence (Prop. IV. Kpistemology). But Abso- 
Inte Existence is not the contradictory (Prop. TIL. 
Agnoiology). It may possibly bo known. ‘There- 

_ fore Absolute Existerfco is not matter per sey &e. 
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OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS, . 


1. Stath Oounter-proposition.—-“ Absolute Exist- PROP. 
once is, or at least may be, matter per se; in other Pant 
words, mere material things havo, or may have, a ter propos! 
true and independent Boing.” 





3, Thore can be no doubt that ordinary thinking 
embraces this countcr-proposition in its most dog- 1s approved 


of by ordl- 
vnatical exprossion, and asserts positively that mere muy think. 


material things not only may have, but have a true paclaogy 

and absolute and independent oxistence. Psycho- 
logy, too, has a decided leaning towards this positive 
asseveration, which is advocated moro particularly 
by our whole Scottish philosophy of common sense. 
After all that has been said, it is unnecessary to do 
more than refor to this opinion as part of the debris 
of a defunct and oxploded psychology, which is now 
swept away and effaced for evor from science by 
those ontological institutes. 


3. Whon it is asserted that material things have 
no Absolute Existence, this must not be confounded 1 whatadnss 
with the affirmation that they have no oxistoro, ait tingeontt, | 
all. They havo a spurious, or inchoate, pr dopend- 
ent existence, This has always been conceded dye 
genuine speculation, although even this kind of 
existence may have been denicd to them by somo 


spurious systems of idealism. *But absolute or inde- 


PROL. 
VI 
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pendent existence only arises when tho incipionce of 
material things is supplemented by tho element 
necessary to complete it. In short, they are what 
tho Greek speculators called the j} dvra (that is, the 
contradictory), but they are not the év« dvra (that is, 
tho intelligibly non-existent). By themselves, mate- 
rial things are not nothing, but they aro nonsense, 


PROPOSITION VIL. 


WHAL ABSOLUIE TAISINNCH IS NOT 


Absolute existence is not the particular by 
itself, nor is it the universal by itself; in 
other words, particular things prescinded 
from the univeisal have no absolute exist- 
ence, nor have yniversal things preseinded 
from the particular any absolute existence. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Treen can be no knowledge of tho particular by 
itgolf (Prop. VI, Epistemology), Thoro can bo no 
ignor: ance of the particular by itself (Prop. VL Ag- 
noiolopy). But absolute oxistonte is thi of which 
there is oither a knowledge or an ignorance (lop. 
YV. Ontology). ‘Therefore absolute existence 3 not 
the particular by itsolf. Again, thao can be no 
knowledge of the univorsal by itself (Prop. VI. 
Epistemology), Thee - be no ignorance of the _ 

S q 


& 
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rroe, universal by itself (Prop. VI. Agnoiology). But 





Sevanth 
counter- 


absolute oxistence is that of which there is eithor 
a knowledge or an ignorance (Prop. V. Ontology). 
Therefore absolute existenco és not the universal by 
itself And thus particular things prescinded from 
the universal have no absolute existence, nor have 
universal things proscindod from the particular any 
absolute existence. 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


1. Seventh Counter - proposition. —* Particular 
things by themselves, or prescinded from the uni- 


proposition. versal, have, or may have, an absolute existence— 


although it is absurd to supposo that universal things 
prescinded from the particular have any oxistence, 
or at least any existence out of the mind which 
fabricates them,” This counter-proposition caries 
out into ontology the sixth counter-proposition of 
ihe epistemology, Both of thom are false, and are 
subverted by their corresponding propositions, 


PROPOSITION VIIL 
WHAL ABSOLUTE EXISTENCE 18 Not, 


Afsolute Existence is not the ego per se, or 
the mind in a state of pure indetermination— 
that is, with no thing or thought presont to 
it: in other words, the ego per se is not 
that which truly and absolutely exists, 


DEMONSTRATION, 


Tn ogo per se, or the mind ina state of puro 
indetormination, is what we cannot know (Prop, TX. 
Epistemology): it is what wo cannot be ignorant of 
(Prop. VIL. Agnoiology). But Absolute Mxjstonce 
is what we cither know or are ignorant of (Prop. 
¥. Ontology), Therefore Absolute Li Uxistence’ isnot 
the ego per se, or the mind ina stato of pure inde- 
stermination; in other words, the ego per se is not 
that which truly and absolutely exists, 
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OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


epop, 1, Lighth Counter-proposition.— Absolute oxistence 
an is, or may be, the ego per se; ineothor words, the mind 
as li cal 
ir propos in a stato of pure indetermination, or with no thing or 
thought present to it, is, or may be, Being in itsclf, 





2. It must be borne in mind, that’although Abso- 
Importaneo lute Existence cannot be attributed to the ego or 


of the ego 
nsaconst- mind per se, still this element is infinitely the more 


Ate important of the two in the constitution of Absolute 
Existence, just as it is infinitely the more important 
of the two in the constitution of Absolute Cognition. 
In both cases this is the essential, eternal, and uni- 
versal factor, while the other element is contingent, 


temporary, and cvanescent, 


8. It has further to be remarked that the redue- 
why the tion of the ego (or universal) yer se to the condition 
thoego ere of a contradiction is important on this account, that 
fui, Unless the reduction had been effected, matter (the 

particular) could not have beon reduced to the pro- 
dicament of a contradiction either; for the same 
monsuxo witich is dealt out to ono of the factors of 
cogttition must be dealt out to the other, But if 
matér per 30 had not beon reduced to a contradic- 
tion, it could not have boon disfranchised of Abso- 
Inte Existence; in which case materialism, with all 
its gloomy consequenczs, would have carried, mel 


it also blackened, tho day. 


PROPOSITION IX, 


THE ORIGIN OF KNOWLEDGE, 


Mattor is not tho cause of our perceptive cog- 
nitions ; in other words, our knowledge of 

. nhaterial things is not an effect proceeding 
from, and brought by, material things, 


DEMONSTRATION. 


’ Marrsris the particular part, or peculiar element, 
of some of our cognitions—of those, viz., which we 
term perceptions (Prop. VII, Epistemology). But 
the part of a cognition cannot bo the cause of a cog- 
nition, Therefore mattor is not the canso of our 
prreeptive cognitions ; in other words, our knowledge 
of material things is not an effocé proceeding from, 
and brought about by, matorial things. ne 
ye ‘ 

4 

OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. ° 

1. It is at this place that the question as to the 


origin “of om knowledge falls to be discussed, and ‘ 
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ror. that the opinions of philosophers respecting if come 
under review: for this question is ontological, just 

Question na . Ss A 
tg ths origin a8 the inquiry into the actual character and composi- 


of knowledge is. é . . . 
—habeon” tion of our cognitions is epistemological. It is of 


erroneously 

‘eated, “the utmost importance that these inquiries should be 
kept distinct, and that the nature of our knowledge 
should be accurately ascortained, before any attempt 
is made to explain its origin. This ordor, however, 
has been reversed : philosophers have treated of the 
origin of knowledge before they had attained to any 
definite conception of its nature; they explored the 
causes of the fact, but the fact itself they left unde- 
termined; and to this reversal of the right method of 
research are to be attributed all the perplexitios and 
errors in which they got involved in the course of the 
controversy. 





2. The fundamental assumption which has hitherto 
ie nema rendered abortive covery attempt to scttle this ques- 
winter the tion, is the hypothesis that matter exists, not as an 

element of cognition, but in an absolute capacity, or 
irvespective of all intelligence, Whether this assump- 
tion be trug ar not, it was not a position to start from, 
It is,af ontological offshoot from an uncritical and 
orrongous opéstemology, ‘I’o comprehend tho salient 
peirfts of the eontroversy respecting the origin of 
knowledge, and the perploxitios by which it has been 
heset at every stage, we have but to trace this assump- 


a . 


ion into its consequotices, 
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3, The attribution of absolute existence to material 
things leads at once to the inference, that matter 
operates as a cause in the production of our cogni- 
tions. And accordingly, when the question as to 
the origin of knowledge arose, this was the solution 
proposed—an oxplanation which finds expression in 
the following counter-proposition. Ninth Counler- 
proposition: “ Matter is tho cause of our poreeptive 
cognitions; in othor words, our knowledge of mate- 
vial things is an @fect proceeding from, and brought 
about by, matorial things.” ‘This opinion is the 
first consequence which flows from the assumption 
referred to. 


4, This consoquence may seem harmless enough : 
tho noxt is moro serious, If our knowledge, or per- 
ception, of material things bo an effect produced by 
material things, this knowledge (the effoct) must be 
all that we tiuly approhond: the material things | 
themselves (tho cause) must elude or transcend our 
observation. Tho position is, that matter is not 
igolf our knowledge, ov any part of our knowledge, 
but is moroly the cause of our knowledge, the origi- 
nator of our perceptions; hence the ‘porevptions 
alone are tho objects of tho mind; ; their, cause comes 
not within the palo of our ooguttion. , And thuethe 
second consequence of tho assumption that material 
things have an absolute oxistence, is the inovitable 


PROP, 
N 


Furst conse 
quaned of the 
assumptlon 
Ninth coun 
fer proposi- 
tlon 


focond con 
Bequonee 
‘Uho docti Ine 
Of represent 
aden: 


conclusion that wo havo no Rnowledge of them, but | 
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Progr only a knowledgs of their effects, Thus “arises, 
-—-~ and thus arose, the doctiino of a representative por- 
ception—a doctrine which, substituting for tho real 
material universe what Berketoy calls “ a false ima- 
ginavy glare,” is alike ungatisfactory to tho philoso- 


phical, and to the unphilosophical, mind. 


5, The earliest form of the xepresentative hypo- 
Thoearest thesis is that which is known in the history of 


mrsentae philosophy under the namo of Physical Influx (¢n- 


Hips Jfluaus physious). The advocates of this scheme 
maintained that real things aro the efficient, causes 
of our perceptions, tho word “ efficient” boing em~ 
ployed to signify that the things, by means of some 
positive power or inherent virtue which they pos- 
sessed, were competent to transmit to the mind & 
knowledge of themselves. This theory held that 
man was cognisant, not of things themselves, but 
only of certain ideal copies, or intelligible transcripts, 
of them; and that theso were caused, first, or 
remotely, by the operation of matorial things on the 
senses, and secondly, or proximately, by the opems- 
tion of the senses on tho mind ; so that the doctrino of 
physicel influx was rather an hypothesis explanatory 
of th, way jn which tho senses or nervous system 
affected tho mind, than of tho way in which extornal 
objects affected the nervous system. It attempted, 

* by invoking the causal relation, to explain the inter- 
fe 
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coursé which subsists betweon the body and the PROP, 
mind. External objects were supposed to operate on 
the nervous system by the transmission of seme kind 
of influence—the nervous systom was supposed to 
carry on the process by the transmission of cértain 
images or ropresontations—and thus om knowledge 
of external things was supposed to be brought about. 
The reprosentations alone came before the mind ; the 
things by which thay were caused remained occult 
and unknown. 





G, The first important correction which this crude 
hypothesis sustained was at the hands of the French correction of 
philosophor Des Cartos. The doctrine was, that ibe 
things remotely, and the senses proximately, trans- 
mitted to the mind a knowledge of external objects. 

Des Cartes had an eyo for tho fallacy of that position, 
Ho saw that things and tho senses could no more 
transmit eggnitions to the mind than a man can 
transmit to a boggar a guinoa which he has not got. 
Material things, including of course the organs of 
semso, have no knowledge to givo to man; and 
therefore man cannot xecoive his knowledge from 
material things; in other words, matter canflo$ bo 
the effictené cause of our perceptions, Sho exylain- 
ing causo is not adequate to the production of the 
effect to bo explained. ‘To derive our perceptions of 
material things from matorial things, is to derive 
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PROP, thorn from a source in which they are not contained, 

—-—-- and which is therefore not competent to impart them, 

, Such is tho substance of the revolution effected by 
Des Cartes on this the standard opinion in tho com- 
mon Schools of philosophy ; and the downfall of the 
hypothesis of Physical Influx was the result, 


7. The Cartesian reform was followed by import- 
Conse ant consequences, The question now arose—What, 


uences of ‘a 
tho Garteston then, is the cauge of our knowledge; from whence 


correction 
do we derive our cognitions of external objects? If 
material things and the organs of senso do not origi- 
nate them,—what originates them? Theit efficiont 
catise, answers Des Cartes, their truo source, is the 
power and will of the Deity, who, containing within 
himself every perfection, is competent to produce 
and to impart to us perceptions, or whatever else ho 
may be pleased to produce and to impart. 
a 
8, This solution gavo a now turn to the discus- 
Beoptiom sion, Vow scepticism in regard to the existence 
itie. " of material things broke loose. Now tho quosti¢n 
emerged—What proof is there that matlor exists at 
all? ‘So long as matorial things wero held to be the 
caus of or perceptions, a sufficient guarantee for 
thdiv oxistenoe was obtained; for we can scarcely 
maintain that ono thing is the cause of another, 
without conceding that the former thing exists, But 
now, when this docirine is aot aside as untenable— 
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now, when it is held that material things are not, rnov. 
and cannot be, the causes of our perceptions, and : 
when it is further maintained that these ac to be 
attributed to an entirdly difforent origin, tho ques~ 
tion may reasonably be put—What ovidenco is there 
in support of the existence of matter? The material 
universe is now superfluous and otiose, It has no 
part to play—no purpose to fulfil, Our perceptive 
cognitions are brought about without its aid, All 
goes on as well, or better, without it, It isa mere 
eumborer of the ground, 





*Axpétov kat mapdopoy dénas, 


‘Why not say at once that it is a nonentity? Thus 
scepticism and idealism are tho conscquences, not 
yery far removed, of the assumption that matter has 
an absolute oxistence, Commencing with the hypo- 
thosis that matter exists absolutely, philosophers have 
been led on, by the incvitablo windings of tho dis- 
cussion, to doubt or to deny that it oxists a¢ all, 


. It might have boon expected that these por- 
plexitios would havo thrown philosophers back upon to care. 


. . . sian saly— 
4 severoy examination of the data on which’ they hypothaate of 


j Sf Oscastonal 
were proceeding, and would hayo suspynded fheir Coss. 
inquiry into the oxigin of ou knowledge until tha“ 
state of the fact as to its actual nature had been 
determined. But no such result ensued, Philoso- 


phevs still busied thomselves “about its causes; and 


PROB, 
Ix, 
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in order to salve the scepticism which his own Yoform 
had provoked, Dos Cartes came to the rescue of the 
material universe armed with those two arguments: 
fnst, that matter, although fiot the cause, is never 
theldas the’ occasion, of our perceptions, It affords 
the aceasions on which the Deity (the efficient canse 
and true source of all our knowledge) calls up in our 
minds tho appropriate presentations, This is the 
Cartesian doctrine of occasional, as distinguished 
from officiont, causes, And secondly, he argues that 
the Deity, from whom can proceed no fallacious 
beliefs, has implanted within us a conviction of the 
independent existence of material things. To which 
arguments the answer is, that if or perceptions are 
originated by the Divino Power, it is more probable 
that tlley are called into being direcily, and not 
through the circuitous process alleged by the Carte- 
sians, in which ceitain material oxistences, of which 
wo know nothing, are supposed to serve as the occa~ 
sions on whith the Deity 1s pleased to bring about 
in our minds certain corresponding representations ; 
and, secondly, that it is not true that any man resily 
believes in the existence of material things out of all 
relqtin io an intelligent mind—for, however much 
wo may deecivo ourselves on this point, it is certain 
thit we cannot bolicve in that which we cannot, by 
any possibility, think of—and it is certain that wo 
ean think of material things only in association with 
our own, or some other, intelligence. 
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10, Mallebranche, following in the wake of Des 
Cartes, advocated similar opinions, Ife porecived, | 


and avoided, the contradiction involved in the sup- trangia, 


PROP. 
Ne 





js Viston. 


position that material,things cause our cognitions, ¢ otal al things 


Our perceptions of oxtension, figure, and solidity 
(the primary qualities, as they are called), he attii- 
buted to the direct operation of the Deity. This is 
what ho means by our “ vision of all things in God,” 
who, according to Mallobrancho, is the * light of all 
our seeing.” Our sensations of heat, colour, and so 
forth, he referred to certain laws of our own nature. 
Although material things ave suporfuous and otiose 
by the terms of this, no less than by the terms of the 
Cartesian, hypothesis, still Mallebranche asserts their 
independent oxistence on the authority of revelation, 
as Des Cartes had attempted to vindicate it on the 
ground of natural belief—" In the beginning God 
oreated the heavons and the carth”—~as if that state~ 
ment was equivalent to the declaration that matorial 
things wero inyosted with an absolute existence, and 
had o subsistoncy out of relation to all intelligence ! 


i 


Th Leibnitz, also, studiously avoided all acknow- 


ledgment of matter as tho transmitting cahso of ony respur: 


Tfis * Bree 


cognitions, Ile supposed a double sorics, of pheho- ¢ stablisiod 


mena ranning on simultancotisly in the, mind andsin, 
the body, and coincident, although absolutely inde 
pendent of each other. No influcnco of any kind 
passed from mind to body, \ o2 from body to mind ; 


Hovmony.” 


Prov 
In 





Ubaractor 
of these 


hypotheees, 
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but the proconcerted arrangements of cach brought 
about mm entire concordance between the two seriog 
of changes—a concoidance in which the mental re- 
prosentations wore nevor at vatiance with tho bodily 
impressions, although in no respect induced by them ; 
nor the bodily moyomontd ever at cross-purposes 
with the mental yolitions; although in no degroe 
dependent upon them-—just as two clocks may keop 
time together, although no sort of influence is trans- 
mitted from the one to the other, This is the doo- 
trine of Pre-established Harmony——a scheme which 
differs from that of “occasional causes” only in this 
respect, that by the former hypothesis the accord- 
ance of the mental and the bodily phenomena was 
supposed to be pre-arranged, once for all, by tho 
Divine Power, while by the latter their harmony 
was supposed to be brought about by His constant 
and evei-renewed interposition, 


12. Extravagant as these hypotheses may seem, 
they are less so than the position which they contro- 
verted; the doctrine, namely, of physical influx, 
which asserted that our cognitions were caused or 
prodyced *by material things oporating upon our 
minds. They are commondable, as evidences of 4 
soaction or str uggle against that contradictory posi- 
‘ion, But they did not go to the root of the mis- 
shief: they involved no critical inquiry into the 
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cy 


essential structure of all cognition ; and henco they ror 

? ne LAS 
failed to reduce matter per se to the condition of a 
contradiction, 





es 
18. Locke’s explanation of tho origin of our know- 

ledge differs from the opinions of his predecessors Tarkats ov 

only by beg more ambiguous and perfunctory. 

Matetial thing's exist, and give rise to our sonsibla 

ideas or perceptions, because they are fitted to do so 

_by the Divine law and appointment. That sentence 

contains tho substance of all that has been advanced 

by Looke on the subject now under consideration, 

anil the doctrine which it expresses is obviously a 

mere jumblo of the four hypotheses which havo just 

been commented on. Like his predecessors, Locke 

was a staunch representationist. Tho philosophor 

next to bo named was the first who distinctly pro- 

mulgated a doctrine of intuitive porcoption, although 

he seldom gots credit for having done so, 


14. Borkeley’s merits and defects havo been al- 
ready touched upon (seo p. 389). Ilis systom, with Hereoy' 


Mis doctrine 
alfits imporfections, was an immonso improvement ofintuitive 


pergoption 
upon those which had preceded it. It was an inguiry, 
not so much into tho origin as into the nature of ow 
knowlodge. Ii was mainly o polemic gains she 
doctrine of roprosentationiam in all its forms. Othet 


systems had declared that our porceptions were ve- 


bron, 
ie 


meron 


Tha funda. 
mental 
dofeot, 
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presontative of material roalities—that the pergep- 
tions alone were known—that the realities them- 
solyes wore occult, Looking merely to the actual 
structure, and not to the suppased origin, of our cop 
nitions, Borkeloy brought the material reality itself 
into the immediate presonco of the mind, by show- 
ing, not indecd that it was the object, but that it 
was part of tho object of our cognition, ‘The total 
and immediate object of the mind is, with Berkeley, 
the material thing itself (and no mere representation 
of it), with the addition, however, of some subjective 
and hoterogencous element, It is a synthesis of the 
objective and the subjective; the thing plus the 
sonso (sight or touch, &c.), a unit indivisible by us 
at loast. Berkeley thus accomplished the very task 
which, fifty or sixty years afterwards, Reid laboured 
at in vain, Ie taught a doctrine of intuitive, as 
distinguished fiom a doctrine of representative, per- 
ception; and he taught it on the only grounds on 
which such a doctrine can be maintained. 


‘15. Berkeley's system, howevor, was invalidated 
by a fundamental weaknoss, which was this, tha’ it 
was rather an exposition of the contingent stineture 
of dur knowledge, than an exposition of the necessary 
atyndtuio of all knowledge. As has been stated clse- 
‘where, he dogs not sufficiently distinguish the neces. 
sary from the contingent laws of cognition, or dig- 
tinctly lay down the former as binding on intelli- 
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gence uniyorsally, IIe saw that overy object of our 
cognition must contain and presont « subjective cle- 
ment. But he neither declared what that clement 
was, nor did ho cleatlyshow that all intelligence was 
necessarily subject to the same law, and that every 
object of aif cognition must involvo a subjective or 
non-material ingrediont. ITence he failed to reduco 
mattor per se to the condition of a contradiction ; be- 
cause if matter can be known per se by any possible 
intelligonce—if it can, in any circumstances, be ap- 
prehended without some subjective ingredient being 
apprehended along with it—we are not entitled to 
set it down as the contradictory in itself, ‘To fix it 
as this, it must be fixed as the absolutely and necos- 
sarily and universally unknowable. Berkeley’s sys- 
tem scarcely risos to this position, IIe has nowhcre 
made out clearly: that matter per se is the contiadic- 
tory to all intelligence, although ho may haye shown 
with sufficient distinctness that it is the contradictory 
to our intelligence. But if matter per se is not the 
contradictory to all intelligenco, it may possibly ox- 
isty—exiat with a truc and absolute oxistenee, But 
if matter per se can oxist absolutely, Berkeley's on- 
tology breaks down—for his conclusion is that the 
sthject and the object together, the synthgsis of mind 
and the universe, is what alone truly and absolutely 
exiats, or can exist. 


16. Reid mistook entiyely the scope of the Bor- 
2m 


PROP. 
Tk 
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ror keloian speculations. IIe actually supposed Berke. 

-—-- loy to have been a representationist, and that the 

Mistnda.s” only difforence between him and the ordinary dis- 

Hn ciples of this school, was, that while they admitted 

the existenco of mattor, Ae donicd it, and was what 

_ is vulgaly termed an idealist. Borkoloy is sup- 

posed by Reid to have agrecd with the ropresenta- 

tionists in holding that mero ideas or porcoptions 

wore iho immodiate objects of the mind; but to have 

differed from them in thowing overboard the occult 

material realities which these ideas were supposed. to 

represent, This interpretation of Berkeleianism is 

altogether erroneous. Instead of exploding the max 

terial reality, Berkeloy, as has been said, brought it 

face to faco with the mind, by showing that it was 

a part, although never tho whole, of the object of our 

cognition ; and this, it is submitted, is the only ten~ 

able or intelligible ground on which the doctrine of 

intuitive perception can be placed. This position, 

however, was totally misconccived by Dr Reid; ond 

hence he has done very gross, although uninton-. 

tional, injustice to the philosophical opinions of dis 
predecessor. 

it, Ih regard to Dr Reid’s own doctrine of intui- 

Rol faitea {HT perception and his supposed refutation of repre- 


t iblish oe * . . 
iehineot soniationism, it must not be disguised that both of 


intuitixa * + . ’ 
perception thom are complete failures, His ultimato object was 


to vindicate tho absofute existence of tho material 
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universe, which, having been rendered problematical 
by the Cartesian speculations, had been denied on 
much better grounds by the dialectic of Berkeley— 
these grounds being, that wo could only know it cum 
alio, and therefore could neither conceive nor believe 
in it per se. ‘lo accomplish this ond, Reid act on 
foot a doctrine of intuitive perception, in which he 
endeavoured to show that matorial icalities stand 
face to faco with the mind, without anything more 
standing there along with thom, ‘This at least must 
be understood to have been his implied, if not his 
express, position ; for what kind of logic would there 
be in the aigument—material things are known to 
oxist, not by themselves, but only in connection with 
something else, ¢herefore they exist by themselves, 
or out of connection with everything else. Unless, 
then, we are to charge Dr Reid with this monstrous 
non-sequitur, we must suppose him to have held that 
we apprehend material things without apprehending 
anything clive at the samo time, If that position 
could be made good, it would at once cstablish both 
thp indopendent existence of mattor, and a doctrine 
of intuitive perception, But tho position is one 
which runs counter to every law of human*kpow- 
ledge, both contingont and necessary. Whanever 
wo know material things, wo are cognisant of "oyr 
own senses (sight or touch, &c.) as wall: it thus 
runs counter to the contingent laws. Again, when- 
ever we know material things, we Imow ourgelves , 


PROP, 
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as woll: it thus runs countor to tho necessary’ laws, 
'Lhis doctrine of intuitive porception, therefore, is a 
theory which sets at defiance every law of intelli- 
gence, atd which consoquorftly fails to overtake 
oithe? of the aims which its author had in view. 


18. But Dr Reid, honest man, must not be dealt 
with too soveroly, ‘With vastly good intontions, 
and very excellent abilities for everything except 
philosophy, he had no speculative genius whatever 
—positivély an anti-specylative turn of mind, which, 
with 2 mixture of shrewdness and natveté altogether 
incomparable, he was pleased to term “ common 
senso ;” thereby proposing as arbiter in the contro- 
versios in which he was engaged, an authority which 
.the learned could not well decline, and which the 
vulgar would very readily defer to. There was 
good policy in this appeal. The standard of the 
exact reason did not quite suit him, noither was he 
willing to be immortalised as the advocate of mere 
vulgar projudicos; so that ho caught adroitly at this 
middle term, whereby he was enabled, when reaggn 
failed him, to tako sholtor under popular opinion 5 
and yvhon popular opinion went against him, to appeal 
to th hjghex ovidence ofreason. Without renoune- , 
ing? sciontific precision when it could bo attained, he 
made friends of the mammon of unphilosophy. What 
chanco had a writer like David Humo, with only 
ono string to his bof, against a man who thus 
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avowed his determination to avail himself, as occa- Pror. 
sion might require, of the plausibilities of uncritical = 
thinking, and of the refinements of logical reflection ? 
This amphibious method, however, had its disadvan- 
tages, At home in the submarine abysses of popular 
opinion, Dr Reid, in the highor regions of philo- 
sophy, was as helpless as a whale in a field of clover. 
He was out of his proper element. He blamed the 
atmosphere: the fault lay in his own Jungs. Through 
the gills of ordinary thinking he expected to tran- 
spire the pure ether of speculation, and it nearly 
choked him, Tlis fate ought to be a warning to all 
mon, that in philosophy we cannot serve two mis« 
tresses, Our ordinary moods, our habitual opinions, 
our natural prejudices, are not compatible with the 
vordicts of our speculative reason, 





19. The truth is, that Dr Reid mistook, or xather 
roversed, the vocation of philosophy. Te supposed rte mistook 
that the Tanai of this discipline was, not to correct, oon 
but to confirm the contradictory inadyertencies of 
ngtural thinking. Accordingly, the main tondeney 
of his labours was to organiso the irrational, and to 
make error systematic. But even in this a¢tompt 
he has only partially succeeded, Tis apinions are 
even more confused than they are fallaciows, nore 
incoherent than they are erroneous; and no amount 
of oxpositovial ingenuity has ever succeeded in con- 
fering on his doctrines eved the lowest degree of 
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sctontific intolligibility. Tis claim to take rank pur 
excellence, as the champion of common sense, is pre- 
posterous, if by common sonse anything more be 
meant than vulgar opinion. * When the cause of 
philosophy is fainly and fully pled at the bar of 
genwine common senso, it is conceived that a de- 
cision will be given by that tribunal in favour of the 
necessary truths of reason, and not in favour of the 
antagonist verdicts of the popular and unrefleetive 
understanding which Dr Reid took under his pro- 
tection. Oh, Catholic Reason of mankind, surely 
thon art not the real, but only the reputed, mother 
of this anti-philosophical philosophy : éhy children, I 
take it, are rather Plato’s Demigods and Spinoza’s 
Titans. 


20. At this place, and in special reference to the 
philosopher (IXant) whose opinions have next 10 bo 
considered, it will bo necessary to introduce a short 
account of the doctrine of “ innate ideas,” viewed 
hoth in itself and in its history. This theory has 
been generally, if not universally, misunderstood, ; 
and, as has usually happoned in philosophical con- 
troverties, Sts supporters and its impugners have 
been | oth equally at fault. Before commenting on 
thorfalse, it will be proper to give the true, vorsion 
of this celebrated opinion—and before showing in 
what sense it is wrong and untenable, to show in 
what sense it is tenableand right. * 
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21: Rightly wndersteod, the doctiine of innate PROP. 

jdeas is merely another form of expression for the 

initial principle (Prop. L.) of these Institutes, Myrom meation of 
an acaurate observation of the fact in regard te 
knowledge, we learn that every cognition, on per- 
ception, or idea, consists, and must consist, of twa 
heterogencous parts, elements, or factors—one of 
which is contributed from within—belongs to the 
mind itself, and henco’is said to bo znmate; the 
other of which is contributed from without, and 
hence may be said to be extranate (if such a word 
may be used), or of foreign extraction, To render 
this somowhat abstract statement perfectly intelligible 
and convincing’, all that we have to dois to translate 
it into the conercto; and to affirm, that whenever a 
man approhenda.an extornal thing (this is the 
foreign, the extranate ingredient in the total cogni- 
tion), ho must apprehend Aimself also (this is tho 
innate, or home ingredient in the total cognition) ; 
and converscly, that whenever a man approhends 
Admself (tho inunto clement), ho must always appro- 
hgnd something elso, bo it a thing or a thought, ora 
fooling (the foreign element) as well. So that every 
cognition, or idoa, or perception, necessatily qonsiats 
of two parts, tho one of which is native lo tho,mind, 
and ig often denominated « prtori—to indiate hat 
it is tho essential or grounding olomont; j and the 
othor of which is extrancous to the mind, and ia 
frequently termed a posterichi, to signify that it is 

* + 
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the changoablo, or accidental, or accruing clement. 
It is thus obyious that the doctrine of innato ideas,’ 
when properly understood, is merely another form 
of tho doctrine advanced in the first proposition of 
the opistemology; and, further, that it is morely 
another phasis of the doctrino of “ the universal and 
tho particular” propounded in tho sixth proposition of 
that same section. ‘Che meis the innate, or a priord, or 
universal, part of evory cognition, porception, or idea: 
things, or thoughts, or states of mind whatsoever, 
(the not-me) aie the oxtianate, a postertor?, or parti- 
cular part of every cognition, perception, or idea, 


22, The circumstance, then, above all otha, to 
be attended to in coming to a right comprchension 
of thia theory is, that the word “innate” is never to 
be undeistood in reference to ideas, but only in 
reference to a part of cvery idea, and that neither is 
the word “foreign, or acquired, or extraneous,” over 
to ho understood in reference to ideas, but only in 
reference to apart of evay idea, Thero are thus no 
innato ideas, and no extrannte idoas; but every idga 
or cognition has an cloment which is innate, and an 
clomopt wliich is not so—ovory cognition, in short, 
is both innajo and oxtranate—is a synthosis consti- 
tuted by an a prior? put and an a posiertort part, 
‘this consideration, of courso, fixes these eloments 
(when considered apart from each other), as neces- 
sarily unknowable and‘contradictory, . 
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28." Ulonce the misconception, above all others to Puou 
: ’ . + Tk, 
be avoided, if we would form « correct notion—in- 
deod, any notion at all of this thoory—is tho supposi- caption te he 


‘ ¥i¢ * ticularly 
tion that some (one class) of our cognitions or ideas Binrded 


ave innate; and that others (another class) are ori- ane 
ginated from without; in other words, the blundor 
most particularly to bé guarded against, is the opinion 
that the two factors (original and derivative) of our 
cognitions aro themselves cognitions, or can be them 
selves whole ideas. If this were tho theory it would 
indeed be a poitentous, purposeless, and unintelli- 


gible chimera, 





24. Swange to say, no philosopher that can be 
named has avoided this error, They have agreed, i alsa 


Bete vas ‘its 1 
toa man, in thinking that the word “innate” referred never teen 


to a particular class of our ideas—and not to a pare nenintt by 


of each of our ideas; and that the word “ foreign ” %P"" 
or “ derived ” or “extrancous,” referred to another 
class of our ideas, and not to a part of each of them, 
Jn short, they havo fallen into the mistake already 
oxplained at considerable longth under the Sixth 
Proposition of the Epistomology, Oba, 13-17, Tho 
advocates, equally with the opponents of tho theory, 
have misappehended the naturo of the,analygis on 
which it proceeded Thoy have mistaken elements 
for kinds, Those who maintained the doctrine, 
supposed that one kind oy class of our ideas had its 
oiigin from within the mind,"and that another kind 
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or class of our ideas had its origin from without; 
while their opponents, never doubting that this was 
tho point properly at isqe, denied that any of our 
ideas wore innate, and attributed tho whole of them 


. to ave axtrancous origin. Accordingly, the contro- 


ence the 


jneprituda of 


the conti o- 
vorsy. 


vorsy concorning innate ideas has been one in which 
neither of the partics engaged had any conception 
of the question properly under litigation, 


25, This fundamental mistake has beset the con- 
troversy during every poriod of its history, Des 
Cartes, Mallebranche, and Leibnitz were of opinion 
that somo of our ideas came to us from without, and 
that others were generated from Within; that one 
olass of our cognitions was innate, or original; that 
another class was factitions, or acquired. Over the 
theory thus irrationally propounded, Locke ob- 
tained an easy victory. Had the controversy been 
put upon the right footing—had the true question 
beon raised, Is there an innate part and an extra- 
neous part in every one of our cognitions ?—and had 
Locke answered in the negative, and maintaingd 
that each of our cognitions ombraced only one cle- 
monty-namely, the oxtraneous, or sensible part 
in that case-his position would havo been untenable, 
beenuse it would have been equivalent to the asser- 
tion that both factors {inner and outer) were not 
essential to the formation of all knowledge, and that 
an idea could subsist ‘with ono of iis necessary con- 
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stituents withdrawn. But, as against Des Cartes, PROP, 
Mallebranche, and Leibuils, who hold that some of =~ 
our ideas are from without, and others from within, 

his refutation was triamphant. If any one cogni- 

tion has its origin wholly from without, we may 
safely genoralise that fact, and assort that the whole’ 

of our knowledge is duo to an extornal source, ‘The 
postulation of an internal cloment is permissible only 
because the external element by itself (the mere 
objective) is no cognition at all, but is pure non- 
sense, just as the postulation of an oxternal element 

is permissible only hecause the internal element by 

itself (the mgre subjective, the indeterminate me) is 

no cognition at all, but is pure nonsense. This, * 
however, was not the accoptation in which the doc- 

tino of innate ideas was understood at the time 

when Locke wrote, and therefore he is less to be 
blamod for having impugned, than his oppononts are 

for having advanced, so inept and irrelevant an 
hypothesis, 


96. Tocko’s refutation of tho doctrine, as it was 

at that time understood, was 80 complete, that little thie ths eon 
or nothing was hoard of “ innate ideas” ” for anany Kime as 

‘ wards. * Thi Intion lay d gistispre 
years afterwards.’ This speculation lay dormant ss pre 
during the ascendanoy of sonsualism, pr the schomg 
which dorives all our knowledge from without, until 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, when it 


wag again revived under the &uspices of the German 
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philosophor Kant And on what footing does Kant 
placa tho resuscitated opinion? Precisely on the 
saino footing as before. IJIe understands, or rather 
misundorstands, the doctrine, just as its former up- 
holders had misuude stood it. Io mistakes clemonts 
*for kinds. In explaining tho origin of out know- 
ledge, he does not refer one part of cach of our cog- 
nitions to the mind itself, and another part of each 
of our cognitions to some foreign source; but he re- 
fers some of our cognitions entirely to the one source, 
and some of them entirely to the other. Jt is true 
that Kant is ambiguous, and appears at times as if 
he had got hold of the right doctrine, namely, that 
the woids @ priort, or native, on the ona hand, and 
@ posterioni, or empirical, on the other, apply only to 
:the elements of our ideas, and not to our ideas them- 
selves, But he more frequently repeats the old error, 
characterising some of our cognitions as @ priori, 
or original, and others as empirical 0 acquinod. At 
any rate, his misconception of the true doctrine ia 
proved by the consideration that he nowhore pro- 
claims that the empirical clement of cognition (that 
supplied by the senses) is nonsensical and contradic 
tory, ‘vhen divorced from the clement which is sup- 


‘ plied by the mind; and convorsely, that the latter 


gldment is nonsensical and contradictory, unless 
when associated with some empirical or oxtrancous 
ingredient. Not having made this announcement, 
Kant must be held to’ have missed the true theory, 
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and to have taught a doctrine of innate ideas fully PROY, 
as untenable and inept as any propounded by his ——- 
predecessors, He iegards matter per se as the 

cause of om sensible sognitions; and altogether he 

cannot be complimented on having thrown any,new 

light on the origin of knowledge, or on having ex- 
tricated the contioversy fiom the confusion into 

which it had run, 


27. The errors and perplexities which have beon 

passed under review might have been avoided, had tow thie 
philosophers addressed themselves assiduously to the Tlie x 
consideration of knowledge as it actually is, and 
eschewed at the outset all inquiry into its origin, 
This is the method which these Institutes have on- 
doavonred uniformly to pursue thoughout the first 
section of the scionao; and to its obsorvanco is to be 
attributed any credit which they may obtain for 
having steered clear of tho shoals and whilpools 
which havo shipwreckod all previous systems, Tha 
following 1ecapitulation may servo as a memorandum 
of,some of the leading points of tho system. 


» 28, Fret, and generally, this system? obtgins a 

great advantage in starting from no ahypothieais, sit Shan 
cither affiimative or negative, in regard to the abeo- xo hypo- 
lute oxistonce of the matorial universe, The affir® 
mative assumption has disconcerted every attempt 


which has hitherto beon madeto propound a 1easoned 
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PROP. theory, of knowing; and the negative assumption 
is, of course, equally unwarrantable. Tho system, 
thorefore, indulges, at tho outaot, in no opinion in 
rogard to independent material oxistence either pro 
ar can; it leaves that point to be determined by the 
result of tho inquiiy into the actual character and 
constitution of knowledge. To this inquiry it adheres 
closely until it has exhausted all its details, and, 
tracking the knowablo though all tho disguisos and 
transformations which it can assume, has found that, 
under all its motamorphoses, it is, at bottom and in 
the last rosort, ossontially the same-—-the samo know- 
able in all essontial respects, susceptible though it be 
of infinite varictics in all its accidental features. 





29. Secondly, a vigorous inquisition into the struc- 


Seeongty tt ture of the known and knowable, shows us that 
finds thnt all 


cognition oneself must always be a part of everything that is 
isis! 


twocloments known or knowable. The two constituents, there- 
fore, of overy cognition which any intelligence can 
entertain, are itsclf and—whatever else tho other 
eloment may ho; for this clement, being indefinite 
and inoxhaustible, cannot bo more specially con- 
dosceydod “upon. 


o 
Therddy it 20. Dhavdly ly, this analysis necessarily reducos to » 
tide that 


h al it 
Leary more part of cognition everything which is known 


Hon hutonly along with that definite pavt called self; because, if 


iar" this definite cloment fmuat be known (as it must) 


e rt « , 
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along-with whatever is known, that which isknown pror 
. : ix, 
along with it cannot be a known or knowable whole; 
but only a known and knowablo part, ‘Thus many 
things—indeoed, overything—which we herctofore 
regarded as tho objects of cognition, turn out, on 
examination, to be only part-objects of cognition. 





31, Fourthly. This analysis further reduces the 
material universo, whether considered in the agpre- nowy tt 


finds that 
gato or in detail, to a mere pat or clement of cog- mati ts 


only a halt 
nition, It can be known only along with the other :%mton 
eloment. Zhe cognition is always tho material 
universe (or a portion of it), pfs the mind or person 
contemplating it. This synthesis is not merely the 


only known, but the only knowable. 


82. Fiythly. Now, a doctrine of intuitive percop- 
tion can bo established on reasonable grounds; now the ripiy 
downfall of representationism is insured. A doctrine © ituitivo,” 
of intuitive perception arises, indeell, of its own ac- a 
cord, out of the data which have beon laid down. amon” 
Matter, or the external thingy is just as much the im- 
médiate object of a man’s mind as he himself is the 
immediate object of his mind, because it 3s payt and 
parcel of the total prosontation which is potove him. 
Thus the material universe is neither repy esontalive of 
something olga, nor is it represented by anything alse. 
It is representative of nothing except itself; and we 


apprehend it intuitively—-tho consideration boing 


. 
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borne in mind that we always do and must apprehend 
oursclyes along with it. 


83. Siathly. This systom stcers clear of material- 
ism, -or the doctrine which holds that matter has an 
absolute existence—is an independent and comploted 
entity, The same stroko which reduces matter to 
mero element of cognition, reduces matter per se 
(that is, matter dissociated from tho other element of 
cognition) to the predicament of a contradiction, 
But the contradictory can have no true or absolute 
oxistenco; and thus materialism is annihilated. Its 
whole strength is founded on the assumption that 
material objects aro completed objects of cognition ; 
in other words, that they can bo known without any- 
thing olse being known along with them. This 
assumption has been found to be false. The mate- 
rialist is asked where is the matter per se of which 
you speak? There it is, said Dr Johnson, kicking 
against a stonc, But, good Doctor, that is not 
mattor per se,—that is matter cum alto ; and this, we 
need scarcely say, is what no man ever doubted or 
donied tho existonce of. 


e 


Si, Sevqnthly yy. This systom steers clear of apurious 
idealism, or the doctrine which holds that mattor, in 
the supposed withdrawal of all intelligonce, is a 
nonentity. Matter is an clemont, or half-object of 
cognition, The withdrawal therefore of the othor 
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element or half-object (the ego), cannot have the effect 
of reducing matter to a nonentily ; first, because 
the whole object of copnition is matter-plus-me,’and 
only half of it has been supposed to be withdrawn ; 
and, socoudly, because there are no nonentities any 
more than there aso entitios ont of relation to 
some me or mind, Knowable nonentity is always 
nonentity plus me, just as much as knowable entity is 
always entity plus me, So that to suppose matter 
to become a nonentity in the supposed withdrawal 
or annihilation of (every) me, would be to suppose it 
still in connection with the very factor which we 
profoss to have withdrawn, Accordingly the con- 
clusion is, first, #f wo can suppose all intelligence at 
an ond, matter, although it would cease to be an 
entity, would not become a nonontity. It would be- 
come the contradictory —it would bo neither nothing 
nor anything, And sccondly, we can not conceive all 
intelligence at an ond, because wo must concoive, 
under any civeumstances, cither that something 
exists or that nothing oxists, But neithor tho oxist- 
ongo nar tho non-existence of things is conceivable 
out of relation to an iniclligonee—and thorefore the 
highest and most binding law of all reason” is, that in 
no circtnstancos can a supromo mind ba concsived 
to be abstracted from the universe, , Tho systtm 
which inculeates these truths may be termed a philo~ 
sophy of real-idenlism. It loses hold of nothing 
which the unroflective mind Yonsiders to bo real ; 
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but seizing on the material universe, and combining 
it inseparably with an additional clement, it absorbs 
it in a now product, which it gives out as the only 
irue and substantial umiverse—the only universe 
whiclf any intellect can think of without running into 
2 contradiction, 


35. Eighthly. By these considerations this sys- 
tem is absolved from all obligation to point out the 
causes or origin of cognition. Tho truths which it 
has reaclied render that question absurd. It is un~ 
answerable, because it is unaskable, Tho question 
is, What are tho conceivable causes in existence which 
gonerate knowledge? And the answer is, That no 
existence at all can be conceived by any intelligenco 
anterior to, and aloof from, knowledge. Knowledge 
of existence—the apprehension of oneself and other 
things—is alone true existence, This is itself the First, 
the Bottom, the Origin—and this is what all intelli« 
gence is prevented by the laws of all reason from ever 
getting beyond or below. ‘fo inquire what this 
procecds from, is as inept as to ask what is the Bogjn- 
ning of tho Begiming. All tho oxplanations which 
cau be proposed can find their data only by presup- 
posints the very knowladge whose generis they aro 
préfossing to explain. In thinking of things as ante- 
cedent to all knowledge, some me or mind must 
always be thought of along with them; and in 
thinking of somo me bx mind as antecedent to all 
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knowledge, somo things or determinations must ror. 
always be thought of along with it, But the con- = 
ception of this synthesis is itsolf the conception of 
knowledge; so that we are compelled to assume as 
the ground of our explanation tho yory thing gknow- 
ledge) which that ground had beon brought forward 
to oxplain. 





86. And finally, it must be borne in mind that 
although all cognition has been characterised by this ‘hosynthos 
’ : . «Of ego ant 
systom as « fusion or synthesis of two contradictories noneago fa 


oviguial, and 
(the ogo and non-ogo)—that is, of twoclements which, > ities 
out of relation to each other, ao necessarily uknow- 
ablo—this does not mean that tho synthesis is 
brought about by the union of two clemonts, which 
existed in a state of analysis previous to tho forma- 
tion of tho synthesis. Tho synthesis is the primary 
or original; the analysis is the secondary or pos- 
terior, Tho contradictory eloments aro found by an 
analysis of tho synthosia, but tho synthesis is not 
generated by putting togethor the parts obtained by 
the analysis, bocauso these paris can be conccived 
only in relation to cach other, or as alveady put 
together, ~ 


PROPOSITION X, 


WHAT ABSOLULIE EXISTENCE Is, 


Absolute Existence is the synthesis of the 
subject and object—the union of the uni- 
versal and the particular—the concrotion 
of the ego and non-ego; in other words, 
the only true, and real, and indepondent 
Existences are minds-together-with-that- 
which-they-apprehend. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


AnsoLure Txistonce is cithor that which we know 
or that which wo aro ignorant of, (Prop. V., On- 
tology} If Absoluto Mxisteneo is that which wo 
knowyil mugt be the synthesis of subject and object 
—the union of, the universal and the particular, the 
conexction of the ego and the non-ogo, because this, 
and thie alone, is knowablo, (Props. I. II. VI, IX., 

_Epistomology). This*synthosis alone is the con- 
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ceivablo, (Prop. XIIL, Npistomology). This, and 
this alone, is the substantial and absolute in cog- 
nition, (Props. XVIL. XXL, Epistemology.) Again, 
if Absoluto Existouve is that which wo are ignor- 
ant of, it must equally be the synthesis of*subjoct 
and object, the union of tho universal and the 
particular, the concretion of the ogo and the non- 
ego, because this, and this alono, is what we can 
be ignorant of (Prop, VIIL, Agnoiology.) There- 
foro, whichevor alternative bo adopted, the result 
is tho same, Whother wo claim a knowledge, 
or profoss an ignorance, of the Absolutely Txis- 
tent, the conclusion is inevitably foreed upon us 
that the Absolutely EExistont is the synthesis of the 
subject and object—the union of the univorsal and the 
particular—the coneretion of the ego and non-ego; 
in other words, that tho only existences to which 
tro, and real, and independent Being can be ascribod 
ave minds-logothor-with-that-which-thoy-apprehend, 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS, 
9 
. This proposition solves tho problom of onto- 


ae lt domonstratos what is—what along abso- 


PROP 
x 





nie s propogl- 
tion aotsos 


lutely oxists: and thus tho end or aim whic it was the problem 


tho business and duty of this section,of the aciereg to 
accomplish, has boon overtakon,—(Seo Introduction, 
§ 54). A predicate declaratory of its character 
has Keon affixed to Absoliste Existence, and this 


ot ontology 


“ 
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predicate applies to it equally whether we ave ‘cog~ 
nisant of it, or are ignorant of it. If we aro cog- 
nisant of Absolute Mxistonco, it must he object plus 
subject, becanse this, and this¢alone, is what any 
intelligence canknow. If we are ignorant of Abso~ 
lute Existence, it must be still object plus subject, 
because we can bo ignorant ouly of what can bo 
known—and object plus subject is what alone can 
be known. Thus the concluding truth of the onto- 
logy is demonstratively established, and comes out 
all the same whethor we claim a knowledge, or avow 
an ignorance, of that which truly cxists, ‘Thus the 
ultimate end of the system is compassed,—compassed 
by legitimate means,—-and its crowning plodgo 
triumphantly redeemed.—(See Introduction, § 60). 


2. The solution of the ontological problem affords, 
moreover, an answer to the ultimate question of 
philosophy—What is Truth ?—(Sco Introduction, § 
60). Whatever absolutely is, is truco. The quos- 
tion, therefore, is—But what absoluicly is? And 
the answor, as now declared, is, that object plus subp 
ject is what absolutely is—that this, and this alone, 
traly and ronlly oxists. This synthesis, accordingly, 
is wungrnurp: the Ground—below which there is 
neither anything nor nothing. 


3, The reador who has followed tho system up to 
this point, should now Be at no loss to understand 
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how tho synthesis of the particular and the universal prov, 
is alone entitled to the name of “ the Existont.” —— 
Al Tstatenee 


This doctrine, or at least an approximation to it, isthe yu. 
thesis of the 


was the burthen of the philosophy of antiquity—tho woh it ai 
truth mainly insisted on by tho carly Greek epecu-!: 
lator. But the doctrine at that timo, and as they 
oxpounded it, was of necessity unintelligible. None 
of thom knew, or at any rate none of them saz, 
what the universal was which entered into tha 
synthesis of Uxistence. None of them named it, 
Teneo theix statement made no impression on tho 
popular mind, and it has remained an enigma to all 
succeeding generations, No one could understand 
why the particular (that is, material things by them- 
selves) were denied to be truly oxistent. But these 
Tuatitutes have now distinctly shown what this uni- 
veraal is, and the darkness is dissipated—the ancient 
doctrine becomes|uminous, TheInstitutes hayveshown 
that this universal is onese//s oneself, first, inasmuch 
as this clament must form a part of everything which 
any intelligence can know, (Props, J. 11, Epistom- 
qlogy); oneself, secondly, inasmuch as this elemont 
must form a part of everything which any intelli- 
geneo can conceive, (Props, XU. XII, Thpistem- 
ology); oneself, thirdly, inasmuch as, this elomont 
must form a part of everything which any innelli- 
gence can bo ignorant of, (Prop. VIII, Agnoiology). 
Those points having been demonstratively esta- 
blishetl, it is conceived that*people should have now. 


PROP, 
XxX. 


Thus the 
equation of 
the Known 
and the 
‘Existent has 
heen proved, 
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no difficulty in understanding how oneself or the ego 
must also form a part of every thing which really 
and truly ewsts, and consequently how the Abso~ 
lately Existont should in all eases be the union of 
tho wyiversal and the particular; and further, how 
Absoluto Tixistence cumot be accorded to the par- 
ticular—thatis,to mere material things—inasmuch as 
thosa, by themselves, ave the contradictory to all know- 
ledge, and likewise tho contradictory to all ignor~ 
ance; and, therefore, cannot have true Being ascribed 
to them, unless wo are prepared to maintain that 
the nonsensical, or that which ia noither nothing oy 
anything, is tho truly and absolutely existent, 


4, It was formerly remarked (p. 163), that the 
equation or coincidence of the known and the exist- 
ont is the ultimate conclusion which philosophy has 
to demonstrate. This demoustration has been sup- 
plied, and the conclusion has been reasoned out from 
the bottom. ‘Tho miversal and tho particular (ego 
and non-cgo) zn coynition aro also in all essential 
respects tha universal and tho particular dn eads{- 
ence ; or, expressed more popularly, the conclusion 
is that every true and absolute existenco is a con- 
seiousioss-together-with-its- contents, whatever these 
contents ‘may be, Thus Knowing aud Being are 
shown to be built up out of the same elements; and 
thus the laws of cognition are demonstrated to be in 
harmony with the laws of existence; and thus pay- 
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chology, the whole spirit of whose teaching is to Prop 
inculeato tho frightful doctrine that there is no paral- ~— 
lelism between them, is overthrown—(See p. 207). 


a 





5. Tt has now, moreover, been shown, by moans 
of strict demonstration, that the substantial and tio cone 


denes ot ‘The 


absolute in oxistence equates, zx esacntialibus, with Asointe tn 
TAlstence 


ie i iti q - with Uh 
the substantial and absolute in cognition, ‘The sub- sith the 


stantial and absolute in cognition was found ta be foeeen. 


the synthesis of the ego and non-ego—of the sub-"** 
ject and okject—of the universal and the particular. 
This same synthesis was found to bo the substantial 
and absolute in ignorance, and hence it follows that 
this sumo synthesis is the substantial and Absoluto 
in Existence; because tho substantial and absolute 
in existence must be either that which wo know or 
that which wo are ignorant of. And thus we obtain 
further proof and corroboration of the coincidence 
of tho Known and the Existent, Tho ego is the 
sumnuim. gones of existence, no less than of cogni- 
tion. —(Seo p. 201 and p. 207). 

a 

6, To fomove any ground of misapprehension, it 
is necossary, at this place, to direct attontiomtp tho attontion 


t cated to 
words “in ossentinlibus” in tho procading spara- rstitetton i 


foregoing 
graph. Tho Absolute, as known dy us, has Hug meses 
proved to be idontical with the cxisting Absolute, 
not in all respects acordental as well as essential, 


but only in all essendda? rospocts: in- othor words, _ 


PROP. 





Wushation 
of restriction 
What tho 
ontology 
gives out as 
nlone Abso- 
Jute Dxtst 
euce. 
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the Absolute in existence cannot be declared to 
coincide exactly with the Absolute in ows cognition, 
but only with the absolute in alZ coguition: or to 
express the restriction differontly—The ontology 
givesrout as tho existing Absolute the result which 
is obtained from tho study of the necessary laws 
of knowledge only, and not the result which is 
obtained from the study of both the necessary and 
the contingent laws of knowledge, (seo p, 383-4). 
An illustration, or conorcte oxamplo, will enable 
the reader to understand clearly this somewhat 
abstiact statement. 


7. The absolutely Existent which cach of us is 
individually cognisant of, is—himself-approhonding- 
things-by-the-senses. A man cannot be cognisant of 
himself merely, or of things merely, or of senses 
merely, IIc, therefore, cannot be cognisant of these 
threo as oxistences, but only as factors or elements 
of existence; and the only true and absolute exist- 
ence which he can know is, as has been said, their 
syuthesis—to wit, himself-apprehending~things-by- 
the-senses. Now the circumstance to be particularly 
attenttad fo is, that tho part of the synthesis here 
printed jn iéalics is contingent in its character. Our 
fiy€ sonses aro. the accidental part of the absolute in 
our cognition: they are not a necessary part of the 
Absolute in aZZ cognition, and therefore they are not 
a necessary part of evéry absolute oxistence.” Other 
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intelligencos may bo cognisaut of themselves-appre« Prop. 
hending-things-z7-other-avays-than-we-do. Tn which a 
enso their Absolute, both in cognition and existence, 
would bo different from ours, in its accddentals, but 
not in its essentials. So that all that the ontélogy 
professos to have proved in regard 10 absolute exist- 
ence is, that every Absolute Existence must consist 
of the two terms—ogo and non-ego—subject and 
object—universnl and particular; in other words, of 
aself, and something or other (bo it what it may) in 
union with a self. 





8, It was formerly remarked (sce p, 270) that it 
would be necessary in the ontology to qualify the ants pas 
assertion that “ Plato’s intelligible world was our Helin a 
sonsible world.” The foregoing observations may ? 7” 
enable the reader to understand to what extent that 
assertion has to bo qualified. Plato's intelligible 
world is ow’ sensible world, in so far as all the oa 
sential eloments both of cognition and of existence 
are concerned; but not in so far as the contingent 
cleyents, oither of cognition or of existence, are con- 
corned: in other words, Plato’s intelligible world is 
our sensible world to this extent, that it is that vpich 
must ombrace a subjective and an objectixe fac’vor— 
an ogo and a non-ego—but not to this.extent that ig 
is that into whose constitution (whether considered 
as known or as existent) such scnses as ours must of 
necessity enter, ITonco what"we term the sensible 
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Pron, world is the only intelligible or truly existing world 
—— in so far as it consists of ourselves and things, but it 
is not the only intelligible and truly existing world 
in so far as the senses are ombraced in this synthesis, 
for those are the contingent and (possibly) variable 
conditions of the known; and ayo consequently the 
contingent and (possibly) variable conditions of tho 
existent. The other terms (ego and non-cgo) must 
co-exist wherever thore is cithor knowledge or cxist- 
ence. once it may be truly said that overy oxist- 
ence is a co-existence ; and that to attempt, as all 
psychology does, to cut down this co-existent into two 
separate existences (mind and its objects), is to aim 
at the establishment of contradiction in the place of 
knowledge, and of nonsense in the place of existence. — 





9. A word niust hore be added to explain in whet 
Tn\Vhateono Sense, and to what extent, we are cognisant of absolute 
wolaiove, and 


im what tous existence, and in what sense, and to what extent, we 
wo me ignar- 


ant of Ado aro ignorant of tho same, Every man is cognisont 
ue of absolute existence when ho knows—himsolf and 
the objects by which he is surrounded, or ¢the 
thoughts or feelings by which ho is visited; overy 
mapiés ignorant (in tho strict sense of having no ex- 
perienge) ef all absolute existence exeopt this—his 
ptn individual case. But a man is not ignorant of 
all absolute existences except himself and his own 
presentations, in the senso of haying no conception 
of them. Ife can corcoive thom as conceivable, that 
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is to say, a8 non-contradictory. Ife has given to him, PROP. 
in his own case, the typo or pattern by means of which : 
he can conceive other cases of absolute oxistence. 
Henco he can affirm, with the fullest assurance, that 
he is surrounded by Absolute Existences constituted 
like himself, although it is impossible that ho can over 
know thom as they know themselves, or as he knows 
himself, Ifo will find, howevor, that evory attempt 
to construe to his mind an ‘absolute and real exist- 
once which is not a synthesis of subject and object, re- 
solves itself into a contradiction, and precipitates him 
into the utterly inconcoivablo, But although absolute 
existences are innumerable ~ although every ox- 
ample of objects plus a subject is a case of Absolute 
Existence—thero is, nevertheless, only one Absolute 
Existence which is strictly necessary, as the next and 
concluding proposition of the ontology will show. 





10. Tenth Counter-proposition,—" Absolute Hxist- 
ence is not the synthesis of the subject and object, &c., » Pant coun 
—in othor words, minds-together-with-that-which- tio. 
they- apprehend are not the only true and absolute 
existences—but that which the mind apprehends 
may exist absolulcly, and out of all veléition, t to a 
mind ; while the mind may oxist absolutely, an out 
of alk sralation to any thing (or thought) apprehend. 
ed.” ‘This counter-proposition, which attributes 
absolute existence to the contradictory, has been 
already sufficiently controvertéd. 


PROPOSITION XI. 
WIAT ABSOLUIE UXISTENCL IS NECHSSARY, 


All absolute existences are contingent except 
one; in other words, there is One, but only 
one, Absolute Existence which is strictly 
necessary ; and that existonce is a supreme, 
and infinite, and everlasting Mind in syn- 
‘thesis with all things. 


DEMONSTRATION, 


‘To save the universe from presenting a contradic- 
tion to all reason, intelligence must be postulated in 
connection with it; because everything except the 
synthasis ‘of subject and object is contradictory, is 
that mf which thera can be no knowledge (Props. I. 
Ilr, Epistemology), and no ignorance (Prop, VIIL, 
Agnoiology). But more than one intelligence doos 
not require to bo postulated ; because the universe 
is voseued from céntfadiction as effectually by the 
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supposition of one intelligence in connection ‘with PROP. 
it, as by the supposition of ten million, and reason —— 
never postulates more than is necessary. Therefore 
all absolute existences are contingent except one; 
in other words, there is-One, but only one, Absplute 
Existence which is strictly necessary ; and that oxist- 
ence is o supreme, and infinite, and cternal Mind in 


‘synthesis with all things. 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


1. In this proposition a distinction is taken be- 
tween contingont absolute oxistences (for example, pitinetion 
. *, jaken in thi 
human beings together with what they apprehend) prep. Onto 


and the One Absoluto Jxistence which is necessary, ofbal 
All absolute oxistences except one are contingent, 
This is proved by tho consideration that thoro was 
atime when the world was without man; and by 
the consideration that in other worlds thero may be 
no intelligences at all, This is intelligible to reason. 
But in the judgment of reason there nevor can havo 
heon a time when the universe was without God. 
That is unintelligible to reason; becauso time is not 
time, but is nonsouse, without a mind; spuee is not 
space, but is nonsense, without a vain’ ull | olffects 
aré not objécts, but are nonsense, without a min ; 
in short, the whole universe is neither anything nob 
nothing, but is the sheer contradictory, without a 


mind, -And therefore, inasmuch as we cannot help 
ml % 


PROP. 
NL 
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thinking that there was a time before man oxisted, 
and that thore was spaco before man existed, and 
that the universe was something or other before man 
oxisted; so neither can we noi help thinking, that 
beforp man existed, # supreme and eternal intelli- 
gence oxisted, in synthesis with all things. In the 
estimation of natural thinking, the universe by itself 
is not the contradictory ; in our ordinary moods wo 
suppose it capablo of subsisting by itself, lence, in 
our ordinary moods, wo see no necessity why a su- 
prome intelligence should be postulated in connec- 
tion with it. But speculation shows us that tho 
univorse, by itself, is the contradictory ; that it is in- 
capable of solf-subsistency, that it can exist only wm 
alio, that all true and cogitable and non-contradic- 
tory oxistonce is a synthosis of the subjective and the 
objective; and then we are compelled, by the most 
stringent necessity of thinking, to conceive a supreme 
intelligence as the ground and essence of the Uni- 
versal Wholo. Thus the postulation of the Deity is 
not only pormissible, it is unavoidable. Every mind 
thinks, and must think of God (howevor little con- 
scious it may be of the operation which it is porforn- 
ing), whorovor it thinks of anything as lying beyond 
all aman obsorvation, or as subsisting in the absenco 
or annili ilafion of all finite intelligonces, 

2. To this conclusion, which is the crowning truth 
of the ontology, the research hag been led,.not by 
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any purpose forethought, but eimply by the wind- PROP, 
ing current of the speculative reason, to whose guid- 

ance it had implicitly surrendered itself. That cur- pred to ths 
rent has carried the system, nolens volens, to the issue aaa 
which it has reached. It started with no intention 

of establishing this conclusion, or any conclusion 

which was not forced upon it by the insuperable 
necessities of thought. It has found what it did 

not seck; and it is conccived that this theistic con- 
clusion is all the more to be depended upon on that 

very account, inasmuch. as the desire ox intention to 

yeach a particular inference is almost sure to warp 

in favour of that inference the reasoning by which it 

is supported. Ilere metaphysics stop ; here onto- 

logy is merged in Theology. Philosophy has ac- 
complished her final work; she has reached by strict 
demonstration the central law of all reason (tho 
necessity, namely, of thinking an infinite and eternal 

Ego in synthesis with all things); and that law she 

lays down as the basis of all religion. 





8. Eleventh Counter-proposition.— The universe 
by itself, or out of relation to all intelligence, is, or roenmn 
may i, a necessary existence.” This eduntar. pro- postion. 
position, which is the ground of all atheigm, | isgétfee- 
tually subverted by the proposition, which is atho 
ground of all ‘Thoism ; but the atheistic position 
could not have been demonstratively turned, bad 
the universo by itself (object ger se) not beon re- 

, 2k 
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PROP, duced to the predicament of tho contradictory— 
\ . a: . ’ 
houce the infinite importance of the dialectical ope- 
ration by which that reduction is effected. 


° 


‘i SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION, 
1. Tn proceeding to offer a short summary of 
the man these Institutes, with the view of aiding the impar- 


question is— —, 7. . : 
howha te tial reader to form an estimate of their scope, cha- 


dew racter, and results, the main question for considera- 
tion is, how far have they redeemed the pledges held 
out at their commencement,—how far have they 
fulfilled the requirements by which they professed 
themselves bound,—how far have they executed the 
work which they took inhand? for it is but roason- 
able that a science should be tested only in reference 
to the end which it proposes, and to the means which 
it employs, and not in reference to the vague ox- 
pectations or inconsiderate demands of its studonts. 
A man may desire to learn astronomy from the 
study of anatomy; but if ho does so, hoe cannot * 
fail to bo disappointed. So, if a man expecta to 
dorivo from metaphysics information which this 
soionge dos not profess to impart, the mistako will 
lie wy, the man, and not with the acionco. This 
syatom,, then, claims the privilege of being tied 
daly by the standard which itself has aot up, and 
of being called to an account only for the work 
which it undertook to@xecute. : 
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2, In tho first place, it is submitted that these In- 
stitutes have complied with the two general requisi- n taoun- 


. : . . mitted tliat 
tions sot forth in the Introduction (§ 2), a3 obliga- the system 


tory on overy systemwhich lays claim to the title sind ad 
of philosophy. They are reasoned, and they are trac, 
They aro reasoned, inasmuch as their conclusions 
follow necessarily and inevitably from their initial 
principlo; and they are truc, inasmuch as theix ini- 
tial principle is a necessary truth or law of reason, 

8, But in the second place, the point most parti- 
cularly to be considered, as affecting the substance the eis 


. : . ‘ consida ation 
of the inquiry, is this—has the system done the work t0 be laoked 


0 Jn estinint~ 
which it undertook to do? Jt undertook to correct ins the aye 
the contradictory inadvertencics incident to popular 
opinion, and the deliberate errors prevalent in psy- 
chological science; and in the room of these inadver- 
tencies and errors to substitute necessary ideas, or wn- 
questionable tuths of reason. This was declared to 
he the business, and the only business, of philosophy, 

(sce Introduction, § § 44, 45), How, then, has the 


system acquitted itself in respect to that engagement? 


4, This question will be best answered if we take 


sos Rid 
a survey of the system rather in its Hegatiwe OV is negative, 
polemical, than in its positive or constructive, sha- foboatterd 
, ° : 4 seit to prince 
racter. The object of philosophy is twofold—to ms.” 


correct error, and to establish truth, Hence, either 
aim may be made the moré prominent. In pro- 


r 
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pounding the system, it was right 10 Jay most stross 
on the positive establishment of truth, and to be 
more aolicitous about building up tho propositions 
than about overthrowing the counter-propositions. 
But vow, in reviewing ihe system, it will be propor 
to reverse this order, and to attond more to the errors 
which tho system corrects than to the truth whieh it 
substantiates. The counter-propositions shall now 
be made to take the lead,—those set forth in the epis- 
temology being, of couse, the first to bo surveyed, 


5. Looking at the system from this point of view, 
‘tho first stop the reader will remmk that the first step which the 
Wwontskes Institutes take, is the ascertainment of the subjects 


4n its nega- soe ‘ vas 
thom nole- ox topics in referenca to which natural thinking and 


mitcal clinic. 

(or, psychology are at fault. These general topics aro— 
first, Knowing and the Known; secondly, Ignorance; 
and, thirdly, Being, ‘These themes are all-compre- 
hensive: every truth and every error which. any 
intellect can harbour, must find a place under one or 
other of these heads; and these, accordingly, are the 
departments into which philosophy is divided, ings- 
much as these are the provinces where error has to 
bo uprootdil, and truth planted, 

rt ry £: 
@ Theso threo heads having been laid down as 

‘thoneststep the goneral topics in reference to which orror and 


whieh tho 


tom aly radicti roval y 
neem takes contradiction provail, the system then proceods to 


ie orpele goarch out these errofs and contradictions,‘ and to 


‘* © deal’with thom ‘separately and in dotail—the first 
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aim of the inquiry, when it descends to these spes 
cialtics, being to bring to light the leading or capi- 
tal contradiction out of which all the others pro- 
coed. ’ 
. 
7, The fundamental error of natural or ordinary 
thinking is found hy the system to consist in am the enptiat 


contradiction 


oversight of the primary law or condition of all shich the 
epistomulogy 


knowledge. Natural thinking overlooks the neces~ (aN iN) 


sity to which all intelligence is subject in the acqui- “"* 
sition of knowledge—the necessity, namely, of appre- 
hending itseif along with whatever it apprehends. 
This oveisight is equivalent to a denial, and, tested 
by the criterion of necessary truth, it amounts to a 
contradiction. It is tantamount to the assertion that 
a thing is no¢ what it ’s—that “A is not A.” Be- 
cause, in asserting that knowledge can take place 
without its essential condition being complied with, 
it affirms that knowledge can be, without boing 
knowledge, (sce Introduction, § 28). This contra- 
diction, which is largely countenanced, if not formally 
ratified, by psychology, is the parent, proximately or 
remotely, of all the other contradietions which are 
corrected in the course of the system. “It ig em- 
hodiod in Counter-proposition I., and sxbveried by 
tho conesponding proposition — the fundamental 
articlo of the Institutes. The subject must not only’ 
Lnow, Lut must be known along with, all that comes 
before it, ‘Fhis single princfhle 1eforms the whole 
charactor of human thought. Its affirmation % the ‘ 
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groundwork of all the truths which the system’ sub- 
sequently advances: its denial is the mother of all 
tho errors which the system subsequently over- 

throws. 
uv . 
8. The contradictory inadvertency in regard to 
iho second the primary daw of knowledge leads directly to a 
Nulh iter contradictory inadvertency in regard to the object of 
knowledge. ‘This latter contradiction obtains ex~ 
pression in the second counter-proposition, which 
asserts that objects can be knowu without a subject 
or self being known along with them. Proposition 
IL, which is an immediato offshoot from Proposition 
I, corrects this orror, and replaces it by « necessary 

truth of reason, 


9. The next contradiction which the system cor- 

Thoma rects is the supposition that the unit or minimum of 
wh or cognition can, in any caso, consist of Jess than an 
objective part and a subjective part. Psychology 

holds that the objective part of a cognition can bo 

“known by itself, and that the subjective part of ae 
eognition can be known by itself; or, at any rate, 

that cach of thom is a unit or minimum of knowledge. 
Proporition AIL. correets this contradiction (which is 

mawly a moro ,explicit form of Counter-proposition 

IL), by showing that the two parts, objective and 
subjective tegether, ave required to make up the unit 

or ininimum of cognitfon, and that cath factor by 
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itself is necessarily dess than can bo known by any 
intelligence, 


10. Counter-propesitions IV. and V. express con- 
tradictions which are merely more special examples ‘ro fourtn 


and fifth cone 
of those which have goue before. Natural thinking tendictlons 


advocates our knowledge of material things per se, vets 

and psychology, if it abandons this position, contends, 
at any rate, for our knowledge of certain material 
qualities per se. This contradiction is one which it 
is of the utmost importance to point out and correct, 
inasmuch as it is the basis of mateiialism—a system 
which, if it could be substantiated, and an independ- 
ent existence accorded to material things, would ex- 
tinguish all the brightest hopes and lofticst aspirations 
of our nature, The counter-propositions, however, 
in which these errors are embodied, are effectually 
subvorted by Propositions TV. and V., by which 
matter per se and the material qualities per se are. 
reduced to the contradictory or absurd. 


, 11, At this place it is proper to remark that, 
althongh a close connection subsists among all the tno propost 


tions nnd 
propositions on the ono hand, and all the Counted - counter t49; 


positions fatl 
propositions on the other hand, still therg is gb atvictor {nto groups, 
affinity among somo of them than, among dihers, 
They fall naturally into groups; and the system 
has periodical resting-places where it pauses for a 


momeht, aud from whence it again flows forward 
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with an accession of strength. One of theso panses 
occurs at the end of Proposition V. The first five 
propositions, and their corresponding counter-propo- 
sitions, are to be regarded aseforming a gyoup or 
familys which, although closcly related to those 
which follow, ave still move closely related among 
thomsolyos, Tho groups into which the subsequent 
propositions and counter-propositions fall shall be 
indicated as we proceed. 


12. The error brought to light in Countor-propo- 

Tha eet sition VI. is tho supposition that tho knowledgo of 
a Ent particular things can precede the knowledge of uni- 
couects ““ -vorsals, or rather of a@ universal (the me). If this 
counter-proposition were true, the refutation of the 
preceding counter-propositions would, of course, go 

for nothing, and materialism would be triumphant. 

The corrective proposition, however, proves that 

thore must be a univorsal or common, as well as a 
particular or peculiar, ingredient in every cognition ; 

and that, consequently, we can have no knowlodge 

of the particular prior to our knowledgo of the univey- 

sal, ‘Mhis proposition is very important, on account 

of the 2 bistotical notices connected with it, and the 
psychovog’ ica) fallacies (Realism, Conceptualisin, aud 


Nomen) which it domolishes, 
ee 


18, Tho next contradiction involyed in natural 
thinking, and countendiced by psychology, is the 
e ¢ “ne . 
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notion that the ego, or oneself, is, or may be, aspecial 
or particular object of cognition, just as material me seventh 
things are supposed to be special or particular objects wuten it en- 
of cognition, Proposition VII, corrects this error by 
showing ihat the ego can be known only es the 
common or universal elemont in avery cognition, 
just as matter is known as tho particular or peculiar 


clement of some cognitions, 


14. Counter-proposition VIII. declares that the 
ego, ot mind, may possibly be known to be me cignth 
material, This affirmation is proved to be contra- wl eae 
dictory by the corresponding proposition, which 7. & 
derives its data of proof from Propositions VI, and 
VII. These threo Propositions (VI. VIE. VIIL) 
form a distinct group, and might be studied with 
advantage even out of their relation to the system, 
as affording the only argument by which the mate- 
viality of tho mind can be disproved, and its immate- 
viality put upon a right and intelligible footing. 


15. The ninth contradiction which the system 
colrects is found in the assertion that the CBO OF The ninth 
mind is knowable per se, or in a state of purg, inde- such it cor 
termination, Proposition IX. gives oxpress n to 
the true doctrine on this point. : we we 

16, Tho contradiction ombodied in Counter-propo- 
sition X. is ope which called for correction, more im- 
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peratively, porhaps, than any other error which 
Tho tant theso Institutes have brought to light and refuted, 
wun tuo The doctrine that tho senses by themselves are, to 
some extent, faculties of cognition, aud not mero 
capacities of nonseuse, has operated more fatally on 
the cause of speculative truth, and has retarded tho 
progross of philosophy more effectually, than any 
other blunder presented in the manifold aberrations of 
psychology. ‘This doctrine is proved to be contra- 
dictory by Proposition X., and expunged, it is to be 
hoped, for ever from the pages of metaphysical science, 


17. At Proposition XI. the system takes a fresh 
Theotoventh, start,—~puts forth a new articulation, Tlitherto the 


twelfth, and . 1 e 
thiteontt system has controverted the contradictions incident 


ion vc to popular J:rowledge ; now it controverts the contra~ 
dictions incident to popular thinking, laying down 
the distinction between knowing and thinking, pre- 
sontation and representation, which is described in 
p 285. ‘The three contradictions embodied in 
Counter-propositions XL. XIT, XII, and correctod 
by tho corresponding propositions, avo introduged 
lost the atudont should suppose that thonght is com- 
potent to perform what knowledge is inaderuate to 
overtly » eLhis opinion is loosely entertained by 
ordiary thinking, and formally adopted by psycha- 
logy ; and therofore it was necessary to controvert it 
expressly, ‘This refutation is effected by Proposi- 
tions XL. XIL, XTIL, Which form one group o1'family. 
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’ 
18. The contradictions which prevail on the suh- 


ject of “tho phenomenal and tho substantial in cops there tain 
(ye Gants 


a 7 Pde ewan 
nition,” “tho relative and the absolute in cognition "deta 


—wrrors which originate wholly, although remotely, in" 
tho fundaincntal contradiction expressed in Contos 
proposition’h., and whieh enjoy tho spovinl advocacy 
of psychology-—ave correoted in Propositions XLV, 
XV. XVI. NVI. XVID XIX, XX. XXL 
And Proposition XXL, with which tho opistem- 
ology concludes, has for its object tho separation of 
the necessary Jaws (to which oxpression is given in 
the twenty-one preceding propositions) from the eon- 
tingent laws of cognition. Tho main purpose of 
Proposition XXIT. is to show that the Absoluto in 
our cognition is not, of necossily, the Absolute in ald 
cognition, excopt in so far us zfs essentials mo con- 
cerned ; that is to say, exeept to this extunt, that it 
(the absolute, namely, and substantial in add eopni- 
tion) must consist of these two clancuts-—whatevar 
their nature may bo—a subject and au objeat ta 
gether, So mach, then, in regard to the contradic 
tigns affecting “ Knowing and the Known,” whiel 
tho epistemology subverts, and in ropa to the 
truths which it substitutes in their robnie. Tha 
popular and psychological errors in eR to 
ignorance havo noxt to be passod undgr revion 


19, Tho loading contradiction which tho agnoi- 
dlogy ebrrectt consists in tho hilirmation, expres’ ov 


Tho kadiag 
convadictlon 
whic the wy 
nolology (ur 
routs 


‘Lhe deiiyn- 
tlva conten 
dictlons 
whitels it cor 
recta, 
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implied, that there can be an ignorance of that of 
which there can be no knowledge. When tested by 
the criterion of necesaery truth, the contradictory 
character of this assertion is vbvious. It amounts 
to a donial thai ignorance is ignorance. Because 
ignovance is a dofect; but no defect is involved in 
not knowing what is not to Je known on any terme 
by any intolligence. And thorefore to affirm that a 
nescience of the absolutely unknowable is ignorance, 
is to affirm that ignoiance is no defect; in other 
words, is to affirm that ignorance is not ignorance,— 
is not what itis, This orror is embodied in Counter- 
proposition ILI. of the agnoiology, and refuted in the 
corresponding proposition, which is the feeding truth 
of this section of the science, 


20. The capital contradiction which the agnoi- 
ology exposes, yiclds as its progeny the following 
swarm of contradictions: First, that there can be 
an ignoranco of objects without a subject, (Counter 
proposition IV.) ; secondly, that there can be ignor- 
ance of material things per se, (Cowntor-propositipn 
V.); thirdly, that there can be an ignorance of the 
univgwel without the particular, and of tho parti- 
culardyitheut the universal, (Counter-proposition 
iby and, foyrthly, that there can be an ignor- 
ance of the ego per se, or of the subject without any 
object, (Counter-proposition VIL.) Tach of these 
orrots is articulately réfuted by its apptopriate pro- 
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position on the general ground that thero can bono 
ignorance of that which is absolutely unknowable. 


21. The concludingscontradiction which the agnoi- 

ology despatches, consists in the denial that phject sno conana. 
+m . . * ing entra. 

plus a subject is tho only possible object of ignorance, aiction 
This donial is expressed in Countor-proposition VEIL; ee 
and in opposition to it, the corrective proposition 
proves that this synthesis is the only thing of which 
there can be any ignorance, inasmuch as it is the 
only thing of which there can be any knowledge. 
It shows that nothing but this synthesis can be 
ignored, because nothing but this synthesis can be 
known. The contradictions corrected in the ontology 


have now to be considered. / 


22, Natural thinking has an ontology of its own. 
It asserts the absolute existence of material things re opintous 
* . * ontestiined 
per se, if not, also, the absolute existence of imma- by natural 
thinking, and 


terial minds per se. Psychology is less consistent. to somo ex- 
tont by psy- 


At times it makes common cause with ordinary floes, cn 
thinking, and adopts and confirms “ the science of "Bs" 
Being,” which it receives at the hands, and on the 
authority, of popular belicf. It contentls for the 
absolute existence of matter by itself, and of mind 

by itself, Then again it vacillates, and declaraethat 

there can be no science of that which absolutély 
oxiste—groitading its denial on our alleged ignor- 

ance of “ Being in itself,” 
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‘ iss ae 
23. To correct the contradictions containéd in 
Nowtwon- these opinions, whethor natural or psychological, 


‘oloay gars 


to walkin 5 
0 Se the first step which this section of the scionce takes is 


gentadlor to determine exhaustively the eharacters of absolute 


“Woeu. — existance, (Prop. J., Ontol.) Tho noxt step which it 


none takes is to climinate or clear off one of the alterna- 
tivos ; and the conclusion reached is, that Absolute 
Existence is either that which we know, or that 
which we aro ignorant of. This operation occupics 
the outology from Proposition IT, to Proposition V. 
inclusive. 


24. Tho successful performance of this operation 
Dxposmennd makes ovorything safe, It ronders tho system im- 
Thesoeontia- pregnable in defence, and irresistible in attack. Tt 
brings to light, and at the same time refutes, the con- 
tradictions entertained by natural thinking in regard 
to Absolute Existence. Natural thinking holds that 
material things per se have an absolute existence, 
(Counter-proposition VI); that particular things 
have an absoluto oxistence, (Counter-proposition 
VIT.)3 that minds per se have an absolute oxiat- 
ence, (Countor-proposition VIII.) Theso assortions 
are anpihifated by their antagonist Propositions, VI. 
VIL. ¥ "IDL, by means of the consideration that what 
Boseif tely oxists mest de cithor that which we know, 
‘of tint which we are ignorant of. But mater per 
se, tho particular per so, the ego per se, “are what wo, 
neithor know nor areignorant of (as {ans been de- 
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monstrated in the course of the opistemology and 
tho agnoiology) ; and theso, therefore, are nol things 
which absolutely oxist, or of which true and sub- 
atuntial Being can ke predicated without giving 
utterance to a contradiction, ‘ 
2 
25. ‘Tho ninth countor-proposition expresses. the 


. 3 The ulth 
common, and to a large extent the psychological, the nith 


int } Vitanity Stest which tho 
opinion im regard to the origin of Imowledge, It wk the 


declares that mattor is the cause of our perceptive 
cognitions. But this opinion is contradictory, because 
matter cannot be the cause of our cognitions, inas- 
much as it is a mere part of our cognitions, as stated 
~in the demonstration of the corrective-proposition. 


26. Tho tenth counter-proposition is a more repe- 
tition of counter- “propositions VE. VIL VIL. St 2 tony 
contradiction 
is introduced because it is tho antagonist proposition whlet the 


to Proposition X., which overthrows it, and demon- '** vie 
strates what, and what alonc, absolutely exists, It 
is conceived that the conclusion established by this 
proposition (a conclusion which is equally infallible, 
wifether absolute existence be that which we know, 
ov that which wo are ignorant of)—nafely, that 
minds together with what they appealed, 2, the 
only veritable oxistences, and that mith wba 
any apprehensions, and apprehensions without in 
mind, are ode absurdities—is so far from being an 
ee ae ee conclusion, that it Tspon 7 


- 
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the contrary, in the highest degree consonant with 
tho dictates of an enlightened common-sense, and 

giatifying to feelings at once sober and oxalted. 

e 
27, And lastly, tho eleventh counter-proposition 
Thookyentn gives expression to the atheistic corelusion into 
wine the. whieh ordinary thinking and psychology inovitably 
ontalegy cor. 

route fall, after porforming their descent through the wholo 
preceding series of contradictions. ‘The counter- 
propositions hang organically together, and form a 
coherent chain no less than the propositions; and 
this, tho last link in the series, traces its goncalogy 
in a long but unbroken line up to the cardinal con- 
tradiction sct forth in the first counter-proposition of* 
the cpistomology—just as the proposition by which 
it is overthrown, and the truth of theism estalilighed, 
owes its whole strength to tho first proposition of 
that section of the acience. The crowning contra- 
diction, which the system corrects by moans of Pro- 
position XI., is tho supposition that the material 
universe by itself is non-contradictory, and accord- 
ingly is, or may be, self-subsistent and eternal, ; 
‘ 28, Suéh then are the cardinal contradictions inci- 
puyia ent donk pajpral thinking, and confirmed by paycholo~ 
theo conten- givefficionce ;,and such, in brief, is tho mannor in 


dictions, thee 


stein I a 7 9905, 
atom tin wich they have been potuted out and corrected by 


pledge eee Accordingly, it is atbmitted that 
the“system has exceed the work wiich it under- 
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took; and bas redeemed the principal pledge which 
jt held out at the commencement. 


29, Bythe foregoing summary, in which the system 
has been exhibited mainly in its polemical character ‘ne minty oi 
e Sie he ae phitosophieal 
as corrective of the contradictions incident to popular stay. 
opinion, the utility of the science of metaphysics is 
placed in a conspicuous light. If philosophy wore 
a science which aimed merely at the positive estab- 
lishment of certain truths of its own, without hay- 
ing for its vocation to challenge and put right 
the fundamental verdicts of man’s natural judg- 
ment, the study of it might, not unreasonably, 
“be declined on the ground that, by the exercise of 
our ordinary faculties, we were already in possession 
of as much truth as we wanted, or as was good for 
us. If truth comes to us spontaneously, why should 
we not he satisfied with it; why should we fatigue 
ourselves in the pursuit of any other truth than that 
which comes to us from nature? Why, indeed? 
But what if no truth, what if nothing but error, 
-cgmes to us from nature; what if the ordinary ope-~ 
ration of our faculties involves us in interminable 
contradictions, and lands us in atheism dt lag? Tn 
that case, it is conceived that the, usoful phil- 
osophy, as corrective of these spontaneous 
and as ia of the inherent infirmities 







he 
¢iuman intdJect, cannot be too highly estimgfed, or 


its study tof earnestly reconfmended. 
. os 2r ‘ 
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30; Its importance is greatly enhanced by the 
consideration, that, when 1ightly cultivated, it deals 
, only with necessary and demonstrated truths Its 
conclusions are not optional opiniond, to be embraced 
or nof,as people please : théy are insuperable neces- 
sities of thinkmg, to understand which is to assent 
to them. Tinth grounded on mere probable evi- 
donce is ever obnoxious to vicissitude ; its acceptance 
or 1ejection is determined by the humcurs or idio- 
sync.asies of individual minds; it comes home to us 
mote forcibly at one time than at another. It varies 
with the variations of our feelings and our partiali- 


' ties, But the demonstrated tiuths of philosophy 


stand exempt from all these disturbing influences, ” 
They enlist m their favour neither wishes nor de- 
sires, They appeal not to the feelings of men, but 
simply to their catholic reason. The mind may fall 
away from them; but they can never fall away. 
TIuman passion cannot obscure them; human weak- 
ness cannot infect them ; but, when once established, 
they enjoy for ever an immunity ftom all those mu- 
tations to which the truths of mere contingency ale 
© exposed. 


. nL es van END 


